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Introduction 


> 


“““What a crumbly yellow voice you have,” the Russian mnemonist 
Shereshevskii once observed to one of the psychologists who assisted 
in experiments on the remarkable capacities of his memory.’ Shereshevskii’s 
memory was in fact the subject of psychological investigation partly 
because its function seemed so consistently bound to an equally acute 
sense of synaesthesia. For Shereshevskii, a spoken voice was indelibly 
etched in particular colors and textures, the nuances of which might 
change, like the voice itself, a hundred times a day. The synaesthesic image 
precipitated by a voice could be so distracting for Shereshevskii that he 
was at times incapable of comprehending the words uttered for the voice 
that spoke them. 

Few of us are troubled with so keen an ear for the reticulation of 
voice. Paradoxically, it is often the written page, one in the thesaurus for 
instance, that reminds us of the range of vocal sounds (rant, warble, gush, 
patter, lisp, ululation) which our language admits, but which we are rarely 
aware of hearing. It should be noted that not all languages allow for the 
same idealization of voice. We need only think of the bestiary of sounds 
populating the tongues of childhood: the American rooster says cocka- 
doodledo; the French one says cocorico; the Dogon rooster is the only 
animal in that kingdom that “‘shouts for joy” rather than “shedding 
tears.”” To each language and place its accents, inflections, and onomato- 
poeia, though everywhere it is the word we learn to hear and not the 
voice. 

Perhaps that is why the voices of fictive characters frequently resound 
more clearly than those which speak around us. In The House of the 
Seven Gables, for example, Hawthorne is much given to the description 
of individual voices, so much so that he allows himself to establish the 
beginnings of a taxonomy of voice, moving from the representation of the 
single voice to that of a vocal type. Thus Hepzibah’s singular croak 
becomes a common property: 


In both sexes . . . this lifelong croak, accompanying each word of joy 
or sorrow, is one of the symptoms of a settled melancholy; and 
wherever it occurs, the whole history of misfortune is conveyed in its 
slightest accent. The effect is as if the voice has been dyed black; 
or—if we must use a more moderate similie—this miserable croak, 
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running through all the variations of the voice, is like a black silken 
thread, on which the crystal beads of speech are strung, and whence 
they take their hue. Such voices have put on mourning for dead 
hopes; they ought to die and be buried along with them.’ 


If Hawthorne makes use of synaesthesic propensities not unlike Shere- 
shevskii’s in describing a voice, yet condemns that voice to the grave, we 
might consider that he alludes to the possible technical failures of 
prosopopoeia—the authorial risks of projecting a voice where none has 
existed before. 

Such failures need not be limited to the written medium. On the page 
or off it, voice is perhaps as much that which keeps us from knowing 
ourselves as that which informs our self-consciousness. Inner, uttered, 
written, or sung: each of our many voices would appear to circumscribe 
its own place of intersection between public and private selves, offering us 
new geographies and calling for new maps. Because voice fluctuates within 
the individual as it changes from one person to the next, because its 
representation alters from medium to medium (novel, case history, paint- 
ing, or film), because it is not the same from culture to culture, it variously 
gathers, holds, and disperses the charge of our political, theological, 
social, or aesthetic ideologies. It is with this in mind that the following 
essays have been collected. 

The Editors 


Notes 


1 Cited from A. R. Luria, The Mind of a Mnemonist, trans. Lynn Solotaroff (New York: 
Basic Books, 1968), p. 24. 

2 See Genevieve Calame-Griaule’s essay in this volume. 

3 Nathaniel Hawthorne, The House of the Seven Gables, ed. Milton R. Stearn (New 
York: Penguin, 1981), pp. 134-35. 


Vox Clamans in Deserto / Jean-Luc Nancy 


(As the scene opens, a dog barks in the distance, alone in the silence. A 
cow moos. The dog will bark again once or twice later in the scene. 
Another animal, perhaps a donkey, may cross the space of representation. 
This space is bare, well-lit, and sonorous. 
Two characters appear. They have very different voices, both 
masculine, but one is deep and somber, the other light, fragile, somewhat 
hoarse.) 


—I thought I heard a voice, so I came this way. Was it yours? 

—I] don’t know. I may very well have been talking to myself. But there 
was also a dog barking. Maybe it was his voice you heard? 

—I could hardly have confused the two! 

— Why not? A dog’s barking or the sounds of other animals aren’t 
merely noises. Each animal has a voice, one which we can recognize. 

—Do you mean to say that animals have a way of talking? 

—No. It’s something altogether different. Voice has nothing to do 
with speech. Obviously there is no speech without voice, but there can be 
voice without speech. For animals, but for us too. Because I know you, | 
could recognize your voice before I could make out what you are saying, 
as you came toward me. 

— Yes, of course—voice is the sonorous aspect of speech, whereas 
discourse or signification are its spiritual aspects. 

— You could almost find that way of looking at things in Saussure, 
had he really spoken of voice, which is not the case. You could almost find 
it in his identification of the constitutive elements of speech. But then you 
notice that it leads him to exclude phonation or vocalization from his 
study of languages, and even, when you come down to it, from his study 
of language. He used to say: 


(We hear Saussure’s voice, delivering his lecture in Geneva.) 


...les organes vocaux sont aussi extérieurs 4 la langue que les 
appareils électriques qui servent a transcrire l’alphabet Morse sont 
étrangers a cet alphabet; et la phonation, c’est-a-dire |’exécution des 
images acoustiques, n’affecte en rien le systéme lui-méme. 
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[...the vocal organs are as exterior to speech as the electronic 
gadgets which transmit the Morse code are foreign to that alphabet; 
and phonation, which is the performance of acoustical images, has 
no effect on this system itself. ] 


—And aren't you satisfied with such an analysis? 

—I’m not, and what is more, I’m convinced that Saussure himself 
could not have been completely happy with it. He was too attentive, in 
spite of everything, to the indissociable unity of what he called “the 
material substance of words” and what he designated ‘‘the system of 
signs.” 

—Do you mean to say that the voice is part of language? 

—Certainly not. Voice is no more part of language, in the Saussurian 
sense, than it belongs, properly speaking, to speech. Voice is precisely not 
to be confused with “phonation” (such an ugly word), since that is 
nothing more than “‘performance,’ as Saussure says. The voice is not mere 
performance, it is something else, it is anterior to the distinction between 
an available language and a chosen speech .. . 

—Anterior then to all language! 

—Strictly speaking, that is doubtless true. But that is exactly what I 
would like you to understand—and what I am sure Saussure himself was 
close to understanding—it is that voice, which is something other than 
phonation, belongs to language im that it is anterior to it, even exterior to 
it in a way. Voice is language’s intimate precession, even if a stranger to 
language itself. 

—If you will. But you must tell me then, how a precession can be 
both intimate and alien? 

— You must listen, both to me and to a few others. This man, for 
example, do you hear him? 


(Paul Valéry comes forward. He speaks in a very low voice, almost a 
murmur. Eventually his words become distinguishable.) 


... Voix, état élevé, tonique, tendu, fait uniquement d’énergie pure, 
libre, 4 haute puissance, ductile... l’essentiel ici est le fluide 
méme ... la voix—évolution d’une énergie libre. . . 


[. . . voice, a heightened state, tonic, tensed, consisting of pure energy, 
free, powerful, plastic . . . essential here is the fluid itself . . . voice 
—the development of free energy . . .] 


—Ican hear fairly well, but I’m not sure that I understand. And why 
do you have me listen to this character, rather than explaining it to me 
yourself? 
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—Because you have to listen to each voice. No two are the same. 
Each of us explains it differently, in his own voice. Don’t you know that 
our vocal impressions are the most unique of all, even more impossible to 
confuse with one another than finger prints, which are, after all, particu- 
lar to each of us? 


(Donning a mask of Roland Barthes, he announces:) 


La voix humaine est en effet le lieu privilégié (eidétique) de la 
différence... 


[The human voice is in fact the privileged (eidectic) locus of 
difference... 


—It is not enough to make a speech about voice. One must know on 
top of that with which voice to pronounce it. Which voice would speak of 
voice? Here, listen to this one. 


(Enter Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who declares:) 


Lhomme a trois sortes de voix, savoir, la voix parlante ou articulée, 
la voix chantante ou mélodieuse, et la voix pathétique ou accentuée, 
qui sert de langage aux passions. 


[Man has three kinds of voices, namely, the speaking or articulated 
voice, the singing or melodious voice, and the pathetic or accented 
voice, which serves as the language for the passions. ] 


—If I understand what he just said and what you were saying before, 
not only does each person have a particular voice, but also several possi- 
ble voices. But nonetheless, the voice itself, the vocalization of voice, or 
its essence as voice, is not to be confused with any of these possible 
voices. It would be that which neither speaks, nor sings, nor has the tone 
of passion, even though it is capable of all three roles, just as it can 
become your voice or mine, this character’s or another’s. So I must ask 
you again—how do you define such a thing? 

— It is voice itself—and it is not evident that it is a single thing. That 
is the voice we cannot speak because it is a precession to speech, an infant 
speech that makes itself understood outside of all speech, even within 
speech itself: for if it is infinitely more archaic than speech, on the other 
hand, there is no speech that makes itself understood without voice. 

—So that voice, in its archaism, would be at the same time the 
veritable actuality of speech, which in turn is itself a being in the act of 
discourse... 

—It is not voice that is the actuality of speech. That is rather always 
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only a voice, your voice or mine, talking or singing, a different one each 
time. Voice is always shared, it is in a sense sharing itself. Voice begins 
where the retrenchment of the singular being begins. Later, with speech, 
he will recreate his ties to the world and he will give meaning to his own 
retrenchment. But to begin with, with his voice, he cries out in pure 
disparity, which has no distinct meaning. 

—Each voice cries out in the wilderness, like that of the prophet. 
And it is in the wilderness of forsaken existence, prey to both lack and 
absence, that the voice first makes itself heard. Listen to what a woman 
says, a mother. 


(Projected on a screen, the face of Julia Kristeva says these words:) 


... la voix répond au sein manquant, ou bien se déclenche au fur et a 
mesure que |’accés du sommeil semble remplir de vides la tension et 
l’attention de l’éveil. Les cordes vocales se tendent et vibrent pour 
remplir le vide de la bouche et du tube digestif (réponse a la faim) et 
les défaillances du systeme nerveux a l’approche du sommeil . . . la 
voix prendra la reléve du vide. ...La contraction musculaire, 
gastrique et sphinctérienne, rejette, parfois en méme temps, I’air, la 
nourriture et les déchets. La voix jaillit de ce rejet de l’air et de 
matiére nutritive ou excrémentielle; les premiéres émissions sonores, 
pour étre vocales, n’ont pas seulement leur origine dans la glotte, 
elles sont la marque audible d’un phénoméne complexe de contraction 
musculaire et vagosympatique qui est un rejet impliquant l’ensemble 
du corps. 


[ . .. the voice responds to the missing breast, or is set off because of 
the extent to which the coming of sleep seems to fill with voids the 
tension and attention of waking hours. The vocal cords stretch and 
vibrate in order to fill the emptiness of the mouth and the digestive 
tract (in response to hunger) and the breakdowns of the nervous 
system in the face of sleep... the voice will take over from the 
void. ... Muscle, gastric, and sphincter contractions, reject, some- 
times simultaneously, the air, food, and feces. Voice springs from this 
rejection of air and of nutritive or excremental matter; in order to be 
vocal, the first sonorous emissions not only have their origin in the 
glottis, but are the audible mark of a complex phenomenon of muscu- 
lar and rhythmic contractions which are a rejection implicating the 
whole body.] 


—I wouldn't dispute that. | wouldn’t challenge that voice... 
—Do you think that a voice can ever be challenged? I would like to 
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propose to you, on the contrary, the following hypothesis, that voice, or 
rather the infinite sharing of voices, constitutes the realm or element of 
affirmation multiplied ad infinitum; there is no negation there. There is no 
dialectic of voices, there is dialectic only through and in language. 

—But that realm of voices is neither replete, nor unified . . . 

—No, it’s not. It is made up of the space or disparity between voices. 
Each one is different, each one is formed by a gap, by an opening, a tube, a 
larynx, throat, and mouth, traversed by this nothing, by this utterance, by 
this expulsion of voice. The voice cries in the wilderness because it is itself 
initially such a wilderness extending through the very center of the body, 
beyond words. This, then, is the degree of its affirmation—not the simple 
counterpart of negation. A wilderness, each time, each voice, a singular 
wilderness. 

—Doubtless you are right. But I wanted to say, without refuting the 
voice defined as rejection, that we could propose an altogether different 
way of understanding what rushes out in the cries of infancy. And it 
would also be another way of understanding the vox clamans in deserto. 
The voice would not be responding to the void, as that person was saying, 
but it would expose the void, would turn it toward the outside. The voice 
would be less the rejection than the ejection of an infinite void opening on 
the heart of the unique being, of that abandoned being. What voice 
would thus expose, as it offered up the void, would not be a lack. It would 
be that want of plentitude or of presence which is not a shortcoming, 
because it most properly constitutes existence itself: it is what opens 
existence, ever and always beside itself. In voice there would be this: that 
being is not a subject, but that it is an open existence spanned by ejection, 
an existence ejected into the world. My voice is above all what projects 
me into the world. If you will take these words with a certain levity, I 
would say that there is something in the voice that is irrevocably ecstatic. 

— Are you thinking of song? 

—How could I not think of it? But I’m not talking about lyric 
swooning. The one who sings—and the one who listens to singing —are 
the most surely, the most simply, but also the most vertiginously, outside 
of themselves. Listen. 


(He starts up a tape recorder. We hear the coloratura from the “Queen 
of the Night,’ then the scene from Verdi’s “Nabucco” in which the king 
goes mad.) 


—Someone singing, during the song, is not a subject. 
— Why are you always reiterating that there is no subject in voice? 
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There must be a subject for there to be voice, and moreover, if I’ve 
understood you rightly, there must be a subject for each singular voice. I 
would say that voice is the irrefutable mark of the subject’s presence: its 
imprint, as you put it. And that is how we understand any discussion of a 
writer’s voice: his style, his proper and inimitable mark. 

—I concede that each voice has its imprint or its indelible signature. 
But it seems more crucial to plot in the opening and utterance of voice 
what is most purely vocal, even before we distinguish the particular imprint 
of a voice. And that has nothing to do with the subject. For the subject is 
a being capable both of containing and enduring its own internal 
contradiction... 

—-] recognize Hegel’s voice! .. . 

—I thought that you would. But Hegel has more than one voice, like 
other greats... 

—A great voice would always be more than one voice? Is that the 
reason why they so often write dialogues, like Plato, Aristotle, Galileo, 
Descartes, Heidegger? 

—Maybe. But dialogue or no dialogue, there is polyphony at the 
basis of every voice. Because voice is not a thing, it is the means by which 
something —someone—takes distance from the self and lets that dis- 
tance resonate. Voice does not only come out of an opening, it is itself 
open and opens on itself. Voice gives onto the voice in itself. A voice offers 
itself simultaneously something like a plurality of vocal ranges, 
projections... 

—Excuse me, I’d like to come back to Hegel. You’ve forgotten him. 

— Yes, I had forgotten him. But actually that makes it all the easier to 
hear one of his other voices. That voice, for example, with which he 
speaks of voice. Because voice, for Hegel, comes before subject. Voice 
precedes the subject, which means, of course, that it is intimately linked 
with the subject—and I will agree with you, that voice frays a path for 
the subject. But it is not the subject’s voice. 

—If1 follow you, one would have to say, on the contrary, that it is the 
subject’s voice—precisely because it is the voice which frays the subject’s 
path— but that voice itself does not have a subject. I still don’t know why 
that should be the case. And we haven't heard Hegel’s voice. 

—Hegel’s first voice is the subject’s voice. It declaims, with the imper- 
turbable tone you recognized, that being and truth consist of enduring 
one’s own internal contradiction. The subject is thus the one whose rela- 
tion to the self entails its own negation, and that is what confers upon one 
the infinite unity of an inexhaustible self-presence—even in absence, which 
is to say, in what concerns us, even in silence. With voice, it is not a 
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question of a silence that could signify, or of an absence on the part of the 
subject that makes itself heard. As I said, it is an affirmation, not a 
negation. Voice is not a contradiction to be endured, first established and 
then overcome. Voice exists outside of both contradiction and unity. Now 
you must hear Hegel’s other voice, that other tone with which he speaks 
of voice. Listen. 


(Hegel, talking with Schelling and Holderlin, who themselves 
pronounce some of the following sentences, without its being a real 
conversation. Since they are speaking quietly and walking about, only 
fragments of their speech are audible.) 


Die Stimme fangt mit dem Klang an... . Der Klang ist ein Erzittern 
—d.i. durch die momentane ebenso Negation der Theile wie Nega- 
tion dieser ihrer Negation . . . als ein Oscilliren des Bestehens . . . diese 
mechanische Seelenhaftigkeit . . . 


...das Thier hat Stimme indem es seine Selbstbewegung als ein 
freies Erzittern in sich selbst darstellt . . . 


... die Seele . . . diese Wirklichkeit der Idealitat an einem Dasein .. . 
... das Kind wird von dessen Selbstischkeit durchzittert . . . 


...zum menschlichen Ausdruck gehért...der tiber das Ganze 
ausgegossene geistige Ion... Deiser Ton ist eine so leichte, unbe- 
stimmte und unsagbare Modifikation . . . ein bestimmtes und ganz 
unvollkommnes Zeichen fiir den Geist . . . 


—I didn’t get much of that. Can you tell me what they were saying? 
—I think so. Listen. 


(The three speakers remain immobile, and an invisible loudspeaker 
can be heard:) 


Voice begins with sound. Sound is a state of trembling, that is to say, an 
act of oscillation between the consistency of a body and the negation of its 
cohesion. It is like a dialectical movement which cannot achieve fulfillment, 
and which would remain a palpitation. . . . In the resonant trembling of 
an inanimate body there is already soul, a kind of mechanical aptitude for 
soul. . . . But voice arises first in the animal. . . . It is the animal’s mode of 
trembling freely in himself. . . . His soul resides in this trembling, there is 
this ideational effectivity which makes up a determined existence. . . . The 
identity of the being—the concrete presence of the Idea itself—always 
begins in trembling. Thus, the child in the mother’s womb, the child not 
yet autonomous and not yet subject, is subject to a trembling which passes 
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through the originary sharing of the maternal substance. .. . It is not an 
audible voice, but it must still make a sound in the mother’s womb. It is 
the gabbling vocalization of access to being. . .. The soul is that singular 
being which trembles when it first appears, whose trembling first makes its 
manifestation. . . . It is the singular subject, which is to say, that which is 
not the infinite unity of subjectivity, but only its singularity. ... This 
singular soul gives itself form or figure—that is its work of art... the 
art of trembling. ... And where man is concerned, this art is the human 
physiognomy: upright, with a hand, a mouth, a voice, a laugh, a 
sigh, tears... and something steeps the whole, a spiritual tone which 
immediately reveals the body to be the exteriority of a superior nature. 
That tone is a light, indeterminate, inexpressible modification: it is but 
the imperfect and indeterminate sign for the universal of the Idea which 
is herewith presented. That tone is not language. Perhaps it frays the 
path for language. It is that inexpressible modification, that modulation 
of the soul trembling, crying, sighing, laughing too. .. . The soul which 
trembles as it manifests itself, without yet having appropriated its proper 
spiritual substance. 


(The three characters withdraw. One hears the beginning of Schubert’s 
lied ““Gretchen am Spinnrade”’ being very softly sung.) 


Meine Ruhe ist hin, mein Herz ist schwer, 
Ich finde, Ich finde sie nimmer mehr .. . 
[Gone is my calm, my heart is torn, 

I will, I will never find her again . . .] 


—I’m quite taken, [’ll admit it. But your Hegel wasn’t alone, there 
were three voices. 

—True, but it was he, I assure you, it was he or the voice of an 
epoch... 

—As I understand it, this modification of which they spoke, this 
spiritual modulation which sounds through the entire body, that would 
be the voice of voice, resonating in a timbre or tone that otherwise trem- 
bles in the open throat? This universal tone or timbre—whether in man 
or animal, in a particular man or a particular animal, the universal tone 
of a singular vibration—would be the tone of voice, and reciprocally, 
voice would make the particular trembling of this tone audible. . . . Each 
would be the voice of the other: a voice which isn’t a voice, which is the 
tone of the soul diffused throughout the body, giving it its existence by 
means of its resonance, and the voice which is the voice of this existence, 
uttered by the mouth and throat. 
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— Yes, I think you could put it that way. So you understand that 
there is no subject involved here. A voice has a voice outside of itself, it 
does not hold within it its own contradiction, or rather, it does not sustain 
such a contradiction: it projects it out in advance of itself. Voice is not 
present to itself, it is only an exterior manifestation, a trembling which 
offers itself to the outside, the half-beat of an opening—once again, a 
wilderness exposed where layers of air vibrate in the heat. The wilderness 
of the voice in the wilderness, in all its clamor—has no subject, no 
infinite unity; it always leaves for the outside, without self-presence, with- 
out self-consciousness. 

— That reminds me of someone who said—] am citing from memory 
—that man, unlike the animals, has no voice; that he has only language 
and signification as a way of filling the void of his missing voice, and also 
as a way of forcing himself toward this absent voice . . . 

—That was Giorgio Agamben. He said that voice was the outer limit 
of signification, not like a simple sound deprived of meaning, but “‘as a 
pure indication of the event of language.” 


(Agamben, on the side of the stage, adds very quickly:) 


Et cette voix qui, sans rien signifier, signifie la signification méme, 
coincide avec la dimension de signification la plus universelle, avec 
Pétre. ... Ma la voce, la voce umana non c’é. Non c’é una nostra 
voce che noi possiamo sequire alla traccia nel linguaggio, cogliere 
—per ricordarla—nel punto in cui dilegua nei nomi, si scrive nelle 
lettere. 


[And this voice which, without signifying anything, signifies sig- 
nification itself, coincides with the most universal dimension of 
signification, with being. . . . But there is no such thing as a human 
voice. There is no voice we can call our own, that we could track 
down in language, that we could seize—that we could call back—in 
that moment in which it succumbs to names or inscribes itself in 
letters. | 


—I remember someone else too, who said: 
(a child’s voice, offstage) 


Le sens est abandonné au partage, a la différence des voix. II n’est pas 
un donné antérieur et extérieur 4 nos voix. Le sens se donne, il 
s'abandonne. Il n’y a peut-étre pas d’autre sens du sens que cette 
générosité. 
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[Signification is left up to the process of exchange, to the disparity 
between voices. It is not a given—either anterior or exterior to our 
voices. Signification gives itself, yields itself up. Signification has 
perhaps no other significance than that of its generosity. | 





—The significance of signification is like the voice of voice: only an 
opening, the trembling of opening sent forth, in the transmission of some- 
thing which is meant to be heard—but nothing else. Which is to say that it 
is not meant to come back to one... 

— Still, it resonates within itself. . . 

— Yes, but without coming back to the self, without gathering itself 
together to be repeated and heard within the self. . . 

—But the voice which hears itself can only do so in silence. You 
know that—Derrida has demonstrated it. 

—Of course. And that is why the voice which can’t keep quiet, the 
voice which is a voice, can’t hear itself. It doesn’t have within itself the 
silence to hear itself proffer a meaning beyond sound. That’s another way 
of not holding a contradiction within the self. It doesn’t have this silence 
within itself, it only resonates, outside, in the wilderness. It cannot hear 
itself —or not really —but it can make itself heard. It is always addressed 
to the other. Here, since you were just quoting him, listen. 


(Derrida, speaking into a portable mike held toward him by a young 
woman.) 


Quand la voix tremble... elle se fait entendre parce que son lieu 
d’émission n’est pas fixé... vibration différentielle pure... une 
jouissance qui serait jouissance d’une pléntitude sans vibration, sans 
différence, me parait étre a la fois le mythe de la métaphysique—et 
de la mort... . Dans la jouissance vivante, plurielle, différentielle, 
l’autre est appelé... 


[When the voice trembles . . . it makes itself heard because the point 
of utterance is not fixed . . . pure differential vibration . . . a pleasure 
which would be the pleasure of plenitude without vibration, with- 
out difference, seems to me to be at once the myth of metaphysics 
—and of death. . . . In lively, plural, differential pleasure, the other is 
called’: -1)] 


—But then he isn’t called by anything, not even his name. It is the 
voice alone, which says nothing, but which calls out? 

—If voice says nothing, that doesn’t mean that it doesn’t name. Or at 
least, it doesn’t mean that it doesn’t fray the path for naming. The voice 
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which calls, that is to say the voice which is a call, without articulating 
any language, opens the name of the other, opens the other to his name, 
which is my voice thrown in his direction. 

—But if there are still no names, no language. There is nothing to 
stabilize the call. 

— Yes there is, the voice calls the other only there, where as other, he 
can come. In the wilderness. 

—But who comes to the wilderness, other than the nomads who 
cross it? 

—Precisely, the voice calls the other nomad, or else calls him to 
become a nomad. It throws out the name of a nomad, which is a preces- 
sion of his proper name. Which prompts him to leave himself, to give his 
voice in turn. Voice calls the other to come out in his own voice. Listen. 


(A man of the desert lifts the veil from his face and reads aloud from 
Deleuze.) 


La musique, c’est d’abord une déterritorialisation de la voix, qui 
devient de moins en moins langage. . . . La voix est trés en avance sur 
le visage, trés en avant. . . . Machiner la voix est la premiere opération 
musicale. ... Il faut que la voix atteigne elle-méme a un devenir- 
femme ou a un devenir-enfant. Et c’est la le prodigieux contenu de la 
musique. ... C’est la voix musicale qui devient elle-méme enfant, 
mais en méme temps |’enfant devient sonore, purement sonore .. . 


[Music is first and foremost a deterritorialization of voice, which 
becomes less and less language. . . . Voice is far ahead of the face, far 
ahead. . . .To devise a voice is the first step in music. . . . Voice must 
of itself attain to a being-woman or a being-child. And that is the 
prodigious content of music. . . . It is the musical voice which itself 
becomes child, but at the same time the child becomes vocal, purely 
vocal... .] 


—The other is called forth to where there is neither subject nor 
signification. It is the wilderness of pleasure, or of joy. It is not desolate 
even if it is arid. It is neither desolate nor consoled. It is beyond either 
laughter or tears. 

—But still, don’t you have to concede—and you seemed to have 
done so at one point—that voice is first uttered in tears? 

—That’s true, that’s the birth of tragedy. But what comes before that 
birth is the delivery of voice and it is not yet tragic. Those are tears and 
cries which know nothing of tragedy or comedy. 
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—Am I to make of that that they know nothing of their own 
utterance, their own effusion, of a body which opens and exhales, of a 
soul stretching itself? 

— Yes, an open plain— partes extra partes—which vibrates — partes 
contra partes. It doesn’t speak, it calls on the other to speak. Voice calls 
on the other to speak, to laugh, or to cry—even already in me. I would 
not speak if my voice, which is not me and which is not in me, even if it is 
absolutely mine, didn’t call on me, didn’t ask of me to speak, laugh, or 
cry, that other in me who can do such things. 


(Montaigne, sitting at his desk, and while he writes:) 


...le branle mesme de ma voix tire plus de mon esprit, que je n’y 
trouve lors que je le sonde et employe a part moy. 


[... the very impetus of my voice draws more from my mind than I 
find there when I sound and make use of it on my own.] 


—Valéry said (he pulls a book from his pocket and reads aloud): 
“Language issues from voice, rather than voice from language.” 

—And that is why he could say: ‘‘voice defines pure poetry.” 

—So poetry would then not speak? 

— Yes, it speaks, but it speaks with that speech which is not executed 
by any language and from which, on the contrary, voice issues and a 
language is born. Voice is the precession of language, the very immanence 
of language in the wilderness where the soul is still alone. 

— You were saying that it made the other come there! 

—Of course, that is how the soul is alone: not solitary, but with 
another, within calling distance of the other, and alone with respect to 
discourse, to operations, to occupations. 

—And the other to which the soul cries out, that is then still the 
same soul? 

—It is the soul itself which the voice calls forth from the other. That 
is how it frays the path for the subject, but it doesn’t let it settle in yet. On 
the contrary, it avoids the subject. It does not call on the soul to hear 
itself, or even to hear any discourse. It simply calls, which is to say that it 
makes the soul tremble, arouses it. The soul arouses the other within 
itself. That is voice. 


Translation by Nathalia King 


Voice and the Dogon World 
Genevieve Calame-Griaule 


It could easily be shown from the interplay of symbols that everything relates to man, issues 
from man, ‘seed of the universe? — Marcel Griaule, “Réflections sur des symboles soudanais”’ 


The Dogon are too well known in ethnographic literature to require a long 
introduction. Their population, appraised at 225,000 inhabitants,' occu- 
pies the mountainous area known as the Bandiagara Cliffs in the south- 
western portion of the Niger Bend. Millet farmers for the most part, the 
Dogon also breed small livestock and are excellent gardeners and keepers 
of trees and shrubs. The broken nature of the landscape has called for 
careful management of the soil where the meager percentage of cultivable 
land puts even the smallest parcels of ground to intensive use. Hard- 
working and inventive, the Dogon have made from this magnificent but 
rugged land of limited resources a civilization that has long impressed 
observers by the durability of its architecture, the fine quality of its 
artisanry, the vitality of its traditional rituals and ceremonies, and the 
beauty of its culture.” 

If this study joins so many others, it is on the one hand because the 
now classic works of Marcel Griaule and his school have made clear how 
much importance the Dogon attach to the notion of the “spoken word” 
(parole) and its place in their culture; on the other hand it is because a 
phenomenological approach to Dogon society would not only seem to 
bring out the lacunae in the albeit rich description that has been offered 
up to now, but would also raise questions that arise from its very 
abundance. What appeared in Conversations with Ogotemmeli (Dieu 
d’eau) by Marcel Griaule was a Word of divine origin, cosmic, creative, 
fertilizing, considered from a mythical and one might say “metaphysical” 
point of view. Griaule knew of course that the Word was also something 
else. At about the same period he wrote, “‘as for speech itself it is a spirit 
of order, of universal organization and reorganization, taking in 
everything, even disorder. Besides this, it is something else which we do 
not understand, and this totality made up of the unknown and what we 
have vaguely begun to perceive would among Christians be given the 
name Word.”? 
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There are few anthropological studies devoted to speech. Some major 
anthropologists (Sapir, Boas, Granet) have considered the appraisal of 
linguistic behavior as an essential part of cultural analysis. Maurice 
Leenhardt has written a discerning description of the Melanesian attitude 
toward “speech” and the linguistic expression of this attitude. More 
recently, and concurrently with my own research, Dominique Zahan car- 
ried out a similar study entirely on his own, urged by the same need to 
come to grips with a notion that is apparently basic to Sudanic cultures.* 
It is hoped that studies such as these, using a single cultural example to 
examine the relations between speech, language, and society will prove 
increasingly instructive as our understanding of African cultures grows 
deeper, and that their accretion will allow us to draw more general conclu- 
sions about these problems. In any event, I wish to offer in the following 
pages my own contribution to what—in keeping with Marcel Cohen’s 
ambition—will one day be a “‘sociology of language.” 

My first contact with Dogon country and civilization dates back to 
1946. Having come to anthropology with linguistics as a first objective, I 
noticed fairly quickly, despite my inexperience with African fieldwork 
and linguistics that I met here “‘first hand;’ how much interest my infor- 
mants took in their own language, the subtle distinctions they would 
make between dialects or the smallest individual nuances of language and 
the constant mental effort they applied to vocabulary in the search for 
associations between words. It soon became apparent that these “popular” 
etymologies resulted from a “symbolizing” attitude of mind that seeks in 
language a reflection of culture and hence a justification for certain moti- 
vating ideas. My attention was also attracted by the importance Dogon 
society attributed to verbal associations, the many rules that surrounded 
them, and the insistence with which the “speech” of an individual was 
related to his personality. 

I wanted, therefore, to approach this study of speech by way of the 
person himself and consider how, for the Dogon, the individual creates 
words within his own body and psyche, how, by externalizing speech, he 
acts upon other bodies and psyches and so establishes the uninterrupted 
cycle of verbal exchanges that is at the root of all communication. The 
well-defined interpretations gathered for this investigation enabled me to 
formulate a veritable “theory of speech” for the Dogon as seen from the 
interrelations between speech and the person. To do this meant a revision 
of my acquired notions about the Dogon concept of the personality and 
their reappraisal in a “psychological” light in an effort to disclose their 
implicit structures. 

My research in the field was conducted in two ways. The first was a 
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thorough oral investigation carried out day by day with a small group of 
informants. Their knowledge, intelligence, and loyalty were proved over a 
long period of time, and I gratefully acknowledge their assistance. I shall 
mention the principal ones among them as their names will reappear 
frequently further on. I am grieved to learn that Yébéné, the mild-mannered 
totem priest, has recently died. He was already ill at the time of my last 
journey, and he spoke but rarely. Even so, he was accepted as one of the 
most learned of the Sanga elders, and his display of knowledge was not 
wanting in humor. Ambara, the aristocrat intellectual and one of the 
finest minds I have met among the Dogon, was unrivaled in his ability to 
clarify an obscure point and explain it in striking images; he could master 
problems, seize upon contrasts and relationships, or quote a familiar prov- 
erb or anecdote to illustrate and enliven his thought. He furnished many 
pertinent observations on the psychological effects of speech on individuals. 
As for Amadigné, he was younger and for a long time rather indifferent to 
a thorough explanation of tradition. Otherwise, he was an excellent 
source of linguistic and literary material, and his keen observation of 
social behavior was remarkable. These three informants, whose loyalty 
and devotion sustained me throughout my research, all belonged to the 
great Dolo family (Dyon tribe) living in the Sanga region, center of my 
work. 

Another important informant, of different origin, was the noble and 
enigmatic Manda, a priest of Orosongo in Tombo country at the heart of 
the Dogon plateau. With this very able scholar and wise man (to the 
Dogon they are the same), I discussed mainly the ‘theoretical’ aspects of 
speech. Manda was what in our societies would be called a theologian 
and his main interests leaned toward the metaphysics of thought rather 
than the abstract dimension of ideas. Dogon thinking is always rooted in 
the concrete. It was he who put me on the track of affinities between 
speech and the person, and he provided the basic material for a table of 
correspondences which was later annotated and revised with other 
informants. Manda was also a remarkable draftsman, and he executed 
several of the finest sketches reproduced further on. The others were done 
by Ambara who sketched them under Yébéné’s direction.°® 

Next to these names that will often reappear in the course of our 
study, one would have to add a great many others, occasional visitors or 
people observed by chance in a “‘speech”’ situation. For the second aspect 
of my investigation consisted in a sort of journey through Dogon society 
in order to observe how people talked and related to one another through 
the mediation of speech. My usual informants assisted me on two levels. 
Apart from supplying information, they unknowingly provided me with 
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a great number of observations about their own behavior and personal 
responses to problems. All the Dogon I met or knew were subject to 
this same consideration, and in this way I was able to note a series of 
personal encounters and fleeting actions, seize upon evocative remarks, 
discern the extreme sensitivity of reactions, and collect anecdotes and 
jokes relevant to speech. Examples will be found in the course of this 
study. 

My inquiries were conducted in French, but with sufficient knowl- 
edge of Dogon and particularly the Sanga dialect to follow informants’ 
conversations among themselves and to verify the translation of their 
replies.’ Reference to Dogon statements has been made wherever an impor- 
tant assertion seemed to require textual support. Elsewhere I have simply 
put quotation marks around a piece of translated text, usually because of 
its picturesque and expressive quality and also to remind the reader of my 
effort to keep as near as possible to direct information. 

Doubtless I shall be reproached for having worked with too few 
informants who were drawn from too limited a geographical area. I 
would counter this objection with the remarkable unity of Dogon culture 
as shown in previous publications. My travels inside Dogon country and 
my contacts with informants passing through Sanga from other areas 
have confirmed my opinion that even if one were indeed able to find 
variations for a fair number of factual details, the main principles that 
undergird the concept of speech and the actions that reveal them would 
remain very much the same. This makes it possible in the course of this 
study to use expressions such as “‘the Dogon think” or “‘according to the 
Dogon.’ However, one should not lose sight of the fact that my first wish 
was to carry out an in-depth investigation within a limited area, having 
judged the collected data as being rich enough to warrant presentation in 
its own right. 

Another question that might occur to the reader is this: in what 
measure do the ideas described here represent knowledge held widely 
throughout Dogon society—even within the narrow geographical area 
chosen for our study—or are they instead the peculiarities of several 
unusually subtle and well-informed minds? It is certain that different levels 
of knowledge exist. People will, on the one hand, receive a traditional 
education that continues throughout their lives. Yet, on the other hand, 
given two individuals of the same age, one will often demonstrate more 
intelligence and curiosity than the other and rapidly overtake him. This 
permits a criterion of selection based upon individual ability. Of my 
three main Sanga informants, only Yébéné appeared in 1952 on Marcel 
Griaule’s list of men “‘possessing practically all knowledge-’ Despite his 
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broad learning, Ambara had not been included. Amadigné’s relative youth 
and more extrovert nature made him less educated from the standpoint of 
“intellectual”? knowledge, but all the more interesting as a source of 
middle-range ideas held by a dynamic and intelligent Dogon man. It is 
certain that from all the people I have observed or worked with one could 
make out a diverse range of varieties of knowledge, from the most obtuse 
ignorance to the most deliberate scholarship. 

Among the concepts that relate to speech there are two aspects that 
should be distinguished: knowledge proper and a talent for refined psy- 
chological analysis. I have taken little account of my informant’s knowl- 
edge about myth, religion, or ritual except where the table of correspon- 
dences was concerned, or of their comments on the symbolic relations 
between things. For these it was necessary to deal with very learned men, 
as also for the study of drawings or other matters that generally required 
theoretical skills. An average Dogon could hardly offer more than scraps 
of information from which it was difficult to extract an overall idea. 
Somewhat better understood are the mechanics of speech and the contri- 
bution made to it by the body organs. The symbolic connection between 
words and agriculture, weaving, and ironwork are not only known, but 
deeply “‘felt?’ and are apparent in a vast number of habits, common 
verbal expressions, and routine activities. For among the Dogon, sym- 
bolic thinking is not the prerogative of learned minds, but an integral 
part of culture. Individuals learn from childhood to view the world through 
symbolic eyes so as to decipher its message. This is why one may speak of 
an implicit understanding of these diffuse notions that radiates through 
all levels of society, and while instruction promotes a greater awareness of 
their presence, people sense their importance from their own experiences 
long before they learn to describe them in a precise way. I shall call this a 
“cultural orientation” whose major principles will be defined further on. 
Knowledge is not detached from the context of life: it is a transposition 
and, in a sense, an explanation of it. 

All the Dogon I know evinced a strong taste for introspection and 
psychological analysis. Some, like Ambara, carried the subtlety of their 
observations quite far, although in truth this gift is very widespread among 
these people. By drawing on this quite specific information, I was able to 
describe the relation between speech and the person and the effects that 
different types of discourse have on the listener. To this gift for observa- 
tion I also owe some penetrating remarks on the reason behind social rules 
and observances that have to do with speech and the antagonism between 
the sexes. I have given considerable place in the text to remarks of this 
kind, where knowledge as such is not at issue. 
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I have not thought it necessary to name the source of each piece of 
information, although in theory this might be desirable. However, apart 
from the sheer fastidiousness of such an enumeration, I have sensed how 
difficult it would be to sort out information in this way. For it would be 
wrong to imagine research—lI speak here for the benefit of my non- 
anthropologist readers—as a series of well-ordered declarations in the 
form of little speeches, each informant taking his turn in rotation to offer 
his point of view. On the contrary, I have noticed that if an extremely 
competent informant happened to be asked to summarize or explain an 
entire problem, he was wholly unable to do so, so much does Dogon 
thought depend on dialectic for its expression, on this exchange of que- 
ries and replies that intermingle and weave together in a manner character- 
istic of traditional education. For this reason it is sometimes difficult to 
disentangle from my mass of documents the name of the informant who 
should be credited with a particular piece of information, be it from a 
conversation among themselves or from cross-checks and evaluations I 
conducted with one or the other. I have, however, given the exact source 
each time the information seemed to be in keeping with the character and 
personality of the person who gave it, and I have footnoted disagreements 
that would occasionally arise between my collaborators on this or that 
point of detail. ... 

Having justified my procedure, I shall now attempt to set the reader 
down in the atmosphere of Dogon society where we may observe various 
word usages crystallizing around us and we can seek to savor their particu- 
larly human character. 


I. “Speech”: The Concept and Its Scope 


When using language in order to define man, one must go beyond proving that thoughts are 
arrived at through words, or that speaking is equivalent to thinking. One must also demon- 
strate that everything is thought, that silence itself is thought, and hence is speech. This 
would appear to contradict the first proposition, for if silence is ‘“‘speech,’ it follows that this 
word means the opposite of what it stands for. . . . And yet in all of this, we are only at the 
beginning of our quandary.—Brice Parain, Recherches sur la nature et la fonction du 
langage 


At the outset of this study, several definitions are needed. What do we 
mean by “speech” (parole) and what does it represent for the Dogon? 
What terms in their language correspond to this idea? 

In thinking about speech, the Dogon divide the world into two 
categories. One is composed of “beings who speak in words” (kide s3: 
soy) and the other of “‘beings who do not speak in words” (kide s3: 
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sd:le). Infants belong to the second category, and this suggests that the 
term sd: which we are trying to define denotes the ability to speak a 
language that is articulate and meaningful, as expected from an adult.” 
Animals are no more capable than infants of s3:. Both express themselves 
in a manner described by the verb sdmie “‘to shed tears.’!° All beings, 
however, have one thing in common: a voice (mi:), that is, the ability to 
emit sounds characteristic of living beings or objects such as musical 
instruments (which, in addition, have their own “speech” or s3:). Mi: 
refers to the living voice, the sounds produced by a larynx or analogous 
mechanisms such as those found in musical instruments. The term never 
refers to sounds which are no more than “noise” (sine); this last differs 
from mi: because it lacks harmony’! and from sd: because it lacks 
meaning. '* 

Having made these distinctions, the first step toward a tentative 
definition of our subject would be to approach the complex notion of 
“speech” by analyzing the different senses in which the Dogon use the 
word sJ:. From what we have said so far, it appears that so: is first of all 
equivalent to “language,” a faculty that distinguishes men from animals. 
In a Saussurian sense the term would include the two components of 
language: langue and parole.'? S3: indeed means langue, that is, a medium 
of expression used by an entire social group and that sets it apart from 
other groups. One may say ddgo sd: “the Dogon language,’ pula sd:, “the 
Fula language,’ and so on. Yet within a given group, further distinctions 
may occur at various sublevels (regions, villages, quarters), producing a 
series of dialects and subdialects whose nuances, despite their subtlety, 
lead to discriminations highly significant to their users. Pushing these 
linguistic distinctions to their final stage, langue eventually joins up with 
parole, or with individual speech, and becomes synonymous with the way 
in which a person uses the language common to his group. This is the 
sense behind the Dogon expression “everyone speaks as he likes” or 
“everyone has his own way of speaking.” All of these meanings are found 
in the word s9:. 

“A spoken word” (sd: turu) stands for a “word” in the usual sense of 
the term. The Dogon attach little importance to “phrases” or “sentences,” 
but much to the continuity of discourse in which they identify “joints” 
(sd: digu).'* Words themselves are broken down into sounds or “voices” 
(mi:).'° 

Insofar as the speaker is concerned, s3: may also take in the various 
aspects of speaking. This is discourse considered from two perspectives: 
the content and the way in which it is externalized. Used in this sense, s3: 
usually is added to a qualifier. One might say sd: pilu, ““white speech,’ to 
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mean (a) a truthful statement or sincerity in general, (b) the usual charac- 
ter of a sincere person’s speech, or (c) the expression of a particular truth. 
The style of delivery is also indicated by so: plus an adjective: sd: yimu, 
“dead speech,’ denotes faltering or mumbled speech, while sd: dlu, “moist 
speech,” denotes speech that is articulate and clear. Sd: kolo, “unripe 
speech,” refers to a hasty delivery or an ill-considered statement. 

The word s3: may express the notion of “discourse” and also con- 
note the various modes of discourse used in particular circumstances. 
Where sd: refers to a certain subject or issue that is under discussion, a 
person might speak of s3: yamala, “spoiling the speech,” 1.e., “complicat- 
ing the issue.” It may refer to a dispute, a decision, a judgment: for a legal 
case, someone may say s3: uo sd: “make your speech,’ i.e., state your 
case, or he may assert the factualness of his narrative account by contrast- 
ing it with élume, “fictional tale?’ The Dogon distinguish between modes 
of speech corresponding to different social situations or personal psycho- 
logical states. 

Yet, because of the extent to which every social act implies a verbal 
interchange, and to which each act is itself a form of self-expression, 
“speaking” is at times synonymous with “‘undertaking” or “doing.” Some 
common expressions confirm this interpretation of sd:. For example, s3: 
vomo yod:, “his words have gone inside,’ implies that someone has suc- 
ceeded in his undertaking, has persuaded his fellow speaker. Ne yogo soy, 
“it has now become tomorrow’s speech,’ means that the work’s continua- 
tion will be postponed until tomorrow. To Dogon thinking, actions and 
words are linked together, and this is why, in a symbolic sense, one also 
calls “speech” the outcome of an action. A work or a material creation 
such as a wrought hoe or a woven cloth are so many “words.” As Maurice 
Leenhardt observes: ‘‘An object is speech because in being made it must 
reveal a person.” !° 

Action is speech transformed into matter, speech taken to its final 
limit. But if we take the opposite course and ask ourselves about the 
connection between speaking and thinking, we shall discover a new exten- 
sion of the word s3:. Dogon offers several words to denote different 
aspects of thought. The verb miele (substantive mielu) means “to be 
represented in thought,” as in ginu mielu mielese, “he is thinking about 
his house.” Asuba (substantive dsubu), which the highland Dogon have 
borrowed from the plains Jamsay, may be translated “‘to reflect upon” or 
“to conceive.” A person referring to an abstract concept may say dsubule 
gé:lienu, “it will be grasped upon reflection.” Finally, ma:nu (mamd:nu, 
ma:nugu) also signifies “thought” or “reflection,” as in md:nugu-ne vd, 
“Tam deep in thought,’ but here it applies to an apparently insoluble 
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problem, whereas dsubu refers to a problem that one can expect to solve. 
The Dogon see a parallel between ma:nugu and mana, “‘to get lost,’ 
because when reflecting or speaking, a person can also lose his way: muy 
so:me mandy, “1 am lost among the words,’ 1.e., | no longer understand a 
thing.'” 

These three terms (the first two are probably loan words)’” only 
represent the various modes of thinking. The true Dogon expression for 
“thought” is kine-ne sd: to, “speech which is in the liver,” and noting that 
words are used for thinking, the Dogon include this interior language 
among their modes of speech. They will put forward silent divination as 
an example since it is a moment when the diviner forms a question within 
himself without stating it out loud. This conception of thinking as “inner 
speech” may be further understood in connection with the nature and 
function of speaking which we shall study in more detail later on. Here, 
note only that the component elements of speech exist in the form of 
water diffused throughout the body. Whenever a person speaks, his words 
emerge as steam, the speech “‘water”’ having been “heated”’ by the heart. 
If the speaker decides not to express his thought or “inner speech,’ it is 
“cooled down” by the pancreas and remains inside the body as water. 
And yet by being “reheated” it can always be expressed later on. Thought, 
then, is unexternalized, latent speech. For the Dogon there is no thought 
that does not seek to express itself through words. 

And so we can see, from language to speech in the strict sense and 
from thought to action, that the term sd: covers a vast range of meanings 
that take in the whole of discourse, both in its process of formation 
(analysis, expression, projection) and in its process of socialization. The 
different semantic values brought to light could be schematized as follows: 


yas 


Internalization Externalization Socialization 
Analysis thought 
Expression oo speaking faculty language 
Projection es idiolect narrative 
modes of discourse (action) 
(object) 


From a social viewpoint, speech also constitutes an expression of 
rules that make life possible in society, and their knowledge is transmitted 
through oral instruction. In a general sense, all teaching is “‘speech.” Even 
graphic representations require a verbal explanation. The four stages of 
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initiation are so many kinds of speech—“‘frontal,’ “‘lateral,’ ‘dorsal,’ 
and ‘‘direct’”—conferred on the initiate from all sides and in increasing 
degrees of clarity.'” In women’s education a contrast is made between 
“inner” and “outer” speech. The first is the secret instruction a mother 
gives her daughter about the workings of the woman’s body; the second is 
given to young girls by older women and concerns a woman’s behavior in 
society, especially with her husband and in-laws. 

If speech is oral tradition and education, it is also the knowledge that 
the learner receives because its purpose is to transmit traditions to the 
coming generations in the form of the living and unbroken word. This 
tradition is what is called “ancient speech” (s3: péy), and it includes not 
only mythical accounts but a whole symbolic interpretation of the world. 
A man who possesses knowledge—a wise man—is called in Dogon “he 
who knows the world” (sd: jugone), implying that, in addition to know- 
ing tradition, he is capable of transmitting it in turn, since knowledge 
exerts a certain definite power over the quality of its expression. And thus 
from mouth to ear, knowledge unravels like a single unbroken thread 
across the whole length of human generations. 

Being a wise man implies more than a deep knowledge of tradition: 
wisdom has a practical and human aspect which manifests itself in much 
useful advice. A wise man is a person who teaches others how best to 
conduct themselves in life. But where we would speak of “‘understanding 
life?’ the Dogon talks of ‘‘understanding the world” (aduno igi) and so for 
him the wise man is ‘‘a man of the world” (dduno ine). This leads us to a 
consideration of man’s place in relation to the world around him. 

The Arabic term dduno?° has been adapted in Dogon to mean 
universe, the whole of creation, the work of a creator God acting through 
the power of his word.? In a world so created, everything becomes a sign 
and nothing exists without cause; that is to say, closed inside each particle 
of matter is a message intended for man. The human is a creature placed 
in a universe fashioned in his own image, where each element corresponds 
with the vision he holds of himself and his own problems. Dogon culture 
is indeed a “humanism.” Man seeks his reflection among the many mir- 
rors of an anthropomorphic universe in which every blade of grass, each 
tiny fly, is the bearer of “speech.” The name the Dogon give this faculty is 
dduno s9:, ‘“‘word of the world,’ or “symbol.” 

The word for the Dogon, then, is like a book whose message must be 
deciphered or ‘“‘decoded,’ and man is constantly concerned to interpret 
the “signs” around him. He begins by adapting himself to material reality 
with a patient, meticulous, and detailed observation of elements that can 
be used to sustain him. This worldly labor results in an ordered system for 
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classifying living and nonliving things in which every component is related 
to every other by a symbolic bond. Clearly this archive of “‘words of the 
world” is not a random composition achieved through arbitrary selection, 
but made instead in accord with certain lines of force that pervade the 
Dogon mentality. 

We find constant expressions of this anthropomorphic vision that 
conceives the world as a gigantic human organism and its parts as so 
many larger or smaller reproductions of the same image. From this per- 
spective a connection is made between various mineral categories and 
organs in the human body: varieties of earth are compared to the “internal 
stomach organs,” rocks are likened to “skeletal bones,’ and red-colored 
clays are identified with “blood.” Stretching the comparison to greater 
detail, body parts are suggested by different kinds of pebbles, stones, and 
rocks: a rock balanced on another becomes the image of a “‘chest,’ the 
small, light-colored pebbles found in river bottoms symbolize “toes?” and 
so on. Such, briefly sketched, is the mineral picture of the human body. 
We may consider its vegetable image in much the same way. Every plant or 
seed is seen as a living thing with a human form, and its reproductive 
cycle is linked with human fertility. Flowering and fruiting become a 
reproduction of the menstrual cycle and childbirth.** Can a tree bear fruit 
without first displaying its flowers? It is, then, a “‘sign’” showing that a 
woman cannot conceive a child following a birth until she resumes her 
menstrual flow. So are the great laws of nature interpreted as functions of 
man, down to the smallest structural details. A seed, for example, is com- 
posed of discrete parts which the Dogon call “heart” (kine dono, the 
interior of the seed, the cotyledons), ““mouth”’ (kéne, the area that opens 
to allow the sprout to emerge), ‘‘nose” (kinu, the sprout, since the nose is 
the organ for breathing and hence the source of life), and so on. Seeds 
even have a symbolic “‘speech;’ which is their germination. The Dogon 
say “the word comes out by following the nose of the seed” (sd: déne 
kinu digo go:se). Because they are constructed like human beings, seeds 
are also capable of birth, and it is a common saying that “‘the millet is 
pregnant” (yu: bére dy, literally, “the millet has got a stomach’’). 

This simple example shows how symbolic thinking works on the 
level of language; terms referring to parts of the human body are applied 
directly to their symbolic counterparts in the seed. The same procedure 
extends to manufactured objects whose parts are otherwise compared to 
the parts of a living organism, not because such parts are taken to be 
intrinsically animate, but because by creating them, man has imbued them 
with his life force and lent them a human significance in a universe seen as 
a function of man. Thus one may speak of the “‘heart”’ (kime) of an iron 
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hoe when referring to its thickest part, to the “mouth” (kéne) or blade of 
the same hoe, to the ‘“‘nose” (kinu) of a pointed object, to the “head” 
(kui:) or “nape” (dodora) of tools that have a bulge, of a “neck” (kakdI9) 
or a “throat” (yoga) for tools that narrow before the bulge, and so on. 
This tendency to “humanize” objects also accounts for distinctions of sex 
made between them using criteria intrinsic either to their shape*? or their 
mode of manufacture.** 

Such is the humanist message that the ‘word of the world” imparts 
to the Dogon. It has a divine origin, since God placed it within the things 
he created, and yet it is intended for man and would have no value were 
he not there to receive it. With speech, man received the faculty to trans- 
late this silent speech destined for him. A wise man, the “man of the 
world,” the “expert in the word,’ perceives the message and makes a 
reply. 

In conducting their search for “words of the world,’ the Dogon do 
not merely observe material things in order to distinguish between the 
symbolic (a@duno s3:-ne, “in the words of the world’’) and the real (a4duno 
sdy-la:, “not in the words of the world”’). In their view, language too is a 
divine gift having a symbolic intention that demands interpretation. For 
this reason they devote themselves to the study of language through 
mental exercises in which verbal similarities are interpreted in light of the 
latent symbolic associations held in their vision of things.7? The Dogon 
are familiar with etymological exploration, and while the lexical connec- 
tions they propose are rarely acceptable to a linguist, they are always 
worthwhile studying for their process of thought. Such “‘play on words” 
(often reminiscent of Greek wordplay) emerges naturally from this con- 
stant watch for the appearance of “‘signs.’ A Dogon will link a signifier 
with a thing it signifies by measuring its resemblance to other similar 
signifiers which are themselves joined by a symbolic bond whose “proof” 
is found in material reality. The resulting network of correspondences 
may seem complex, perhaps, but nonetheless precise, for it encloses the 
entire world and justifies it in Dogon eyes. 

Some plays on words are incorporated into tradition and become 
part of its collective knowledge, while others are much more fleeting and 
arise spontaneously from individual thought. This last sort frequently 
occurs during interviews where informants will use them as a last resort 
when at a loss to make another response. An example of the more tradi- 
tional variety is a word group related to the root sd:. It offers such 
possibilities as the concept of “‘word-weaving,” the symbolic importance 
of the number seven, associated with marriage, the mythical revelations 
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of speech, and so on.”° It should be observed that other roots having the 
same pronunciation are not included in this group, as there is little likeli- 
hood that they are symbolically related. 

Associations between words often come about because they sound 
alike; for example, the assonance in ginu ninu ginu nini:, “the hearth of a 
house is the breath of the household,’ Here the resemblance between ninu 
and ninu is not an accident to a Dogon listener, however tenuous it may 
seem, because it can be explained by the structural similarity between 
houses and people. The first is built in the image of the second.”” Obviously, 
when considering all possible homonyms, it would not be surprising to 
find that a significant majority have no symbolic connection between 
them. In some cases a symbolic interpretation is optional and etymologies 
are treated as “learned”; the apparent disparity between two words is 
taken as a deliberate corruption meant to conceal a symbolic or esoteric 
meaning. The expression 3go burt, “the Hogon’s horn;’® is said to be a 
“polite” corruption of go puru, which means “the Hogon is impure,’ an 
allusion to the ambivalence of this most sacred personage. (The term 
buru is used only for the Hogor’s horn; other horns are called ka.) It is 
true that burt, “horn;’ is a Mandinka loan word, probably borrowed so 
long ago that its distinctiveness is no longer recognized. And yet the need 
to fit the term into a Dogon context has brought about a profoundly 
significant play on words. 

Other subtle connections have been made, as in ama, “‘parents-in- 
law,” and the verb ama, “‘to fatten?’ The depth of this comparison turns 
on a facet of Dogon psychology in which a woman nurtures her children, 
but also nurtures her husband by taking the place of his real mother. 
Parents-in-law provide the husband with a “‘wife-mother”’ (literal transla- 
tion of ya:na, ‘“woman, wife’) who feeds him. Nourishment is the source 
of life, and growing fat in a land of limited resources is a sign of prosper- 
ity and happiness. It can be seen how a close look into word relationships 
opens up much wider prospects than simple wordplay would at first 
suggest. 

Vocabulary is not the only linguistic element that lends itself to such 
interpretation. The Dogon also view their tonal system in a symbolic light 
in which contrasts between sky and earth, high and low, up and down, 
female and male, or other opposites come into play. Like the universe, 
language for the Dogon is a vast field of “signs” in which little islets of 
words set themselves apart according to their structure, their components 
clustering together like iron filings drawn by a magnet under the influence 
of the principles that guide the Dogon worldview. 
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II. Speech and the Person 


The fundamental quality of one’s voice, the phonetic patterns of speech, the speed and 
relative smoothness of articulation, the length and build of the sentences, the character and 
range of the words used, the readiness with which words respond to the requirements of the 
social environment, in particular, the suitability of one’s language to the language habits of 
the persons addressed —all these are so many complex indicators of the personality.—Edward 
Sapir, Culture, Language, and Personality 


Man reveals his humanity through speech; this is what distinguishes 
him from animals and inanimate objects. While speech is an inherent 
part of man and could hardly be imagined without the human medium 
that produces it, it nevertheless has a life of its own, a personality 
that is something like a double of that of a living being. Speech, as 
the Dogon conceive it, breaks down into diverse elements matching 
those found in the person. This is why it would be impossible to 
analyze its nature without first describing the makeup of the human 
personality in whom it is located. 


The Components of the Personality 


1. The body (godu) is the visible portion of man and the center that 
attracts his spiritual principles; as we shall see, these have an independent 
existence of their own apart from man himself. Like all other things in the 
world, body substance is made up of four elements: water (blood and 
body fluids), earth (skeleton), air (breath), and fire (animal warmth). A 
constant interchange, and one deeply felt by the Dogon, takes place 
between the human body and the four life-supporting elements of the 
external world. The foods he consumes are made from them; the water he 
drinks and the air he breathes are so many contributions to his substance 
from the world outside. 

The body makes up a whole, but it can be divided into a number of 
parts separated by the joints. These are so important that their total 
number, twenty-two, is considered to be the key number of the universe 
and the foundation for classifying all species.*” The count may be obtained 
in the following manner, only one of the possible ways of computing.?° 
First, nine basic parts are counted along with their corresponding joints. 
From feet to head: (1) feet (toes); (2) calves (ankles); (3) thighs (knees); 
(4) lower back (lumbar region); (5) stomach (pelvis); (6) chest (ribs); (7) 
arms; (8) neck; and (9) head. Added to this basic number are ten fingers, 
counting only the middle joints, giving a basic total of nineteen.*! To this 
is added three, the number of the male sexual organ, making a total of 
twenty-two.°* 
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Joints are important, the Dogon explain, because they make it possi- 
ble to move about and work, and so may be taken as a sign of the human 
condition. Moreover, flexible joints are a privilege of the living. The dead 
are rigid, unable to bend their limbs, and if forced their joints will break. 
The play of the joints determines each person’s walk, and when observed 
this movement helps to define his character. Finally, joints are believed to 
play an important role in lovemaking and procreation. 

Blood, which belongs to the element of water, lubricates the body 
and imbues it with life just as the water in ponds and streams imparts life 
to the earth. Hence it is thought to be the vehicle of man’s life force. Blood 
can be broken down into different elements and it has an essential comple- 
ment in addition, the “blood oil” (ili:mi) or a thin oily skin that gives man 
strength, health, and creative power. This oil serves an essential function 
in the production of speech. 

Sex organs are naturally regarded as part of the body, and yet they 
enjoy a certain autonomy. To them is allotted a portion of the person’s 
spiritual principles or kikinu (see section 4 below), in a manner corres- 
ponding to those in the body. 

An image of the body is projected through shadows and reflections, 
and it may also appear in dreams. These intangible projections (bibile)*? 
are taken to be revelations of the spiritual principles of kikinu. 

2. Eight symbolic seeds are centered in the collarbone.** These seeds 
are grains from the chief cereals of the region and provide the Dogon, 
who are essentially farmers, with their basic food. This symbol affirms 
the “‘consubstantiality” of man and the grain he depends upon for survival; 
these seeds are perceived as being entirely real, even though there is 
nothing in the morphology of the collarbone that would seem to generate 
such a symbol.*> Their “irrigation,” “drying up,’ and “germination” sym- 
bolically regulate the innermost life of the person. 

3. nama,*® the life force, is envisioned as a fluid that circulates 
through the body carried by the blood. The idea of a nama has appeared 
since the earliest Dogon studies, where it has been defined as an “‘actual- 
izing energy,’ impersonal, unconscious, shared by all animals, plants, super- 
natural beings, all the things of nature, and prolonging the existence of its 
carrier within its own being, whether attached to it temporarily (mortal 
being) or eternally (immortal being), “a definition which is still valid today-’ 
According to Germaine Dieterlen, ama is (1) divisible and transmissible; 
(2) susceptible to changes in quality and quantity; (3) sensitive to any 
impurity, which it immediately transmits to its carrier; and (4) dangerous 
when released from its usual medium. 

The ama of an individual is composed of the different nama he 
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receives at conception from his father, mother, and the ancestor whose 
“respondent” he becomes, or again at the moment he receives his praise 
names, or the names bequeathed him by his corresponding ancestor.*” 
Together these fragments constitute the fundaments of his life force, which 
may be changed and enriched as he passes through his various life events. 
Illness and unhappiness may reduce his pama, while happiness increases 
it. These variations may have either a physical or a mental origin: work 
fatigue reduces body strength and brings about a water loss that causes a 
loss of pama; drinking restores it. The simple act of calling someone by 
one of his names may produce an increase in his corresponding pama. For 
we shall see that the mechanism of speaking is essentially an action upon 
the personal life force. 

4. There are eight®® spiritual principles, which until now have been 
called “souls” for want of a better term.*? The Taro word for them is 
kikinu. \t is formed by root reduplication and this feature is even more 
apparent in Tombo, where the word takes the form kindu kindu. The 
Dogon associate this word with kinu, “nose, breath, life?’ because the 
principles move about as a wind and enter the individual as he breathes.*° 
Kikinu are divided into two groups of four, one attached to the body, the 
other to the sexual organs. They may be either male (ana) or female (ya), 
“intelligent” (say) or “animal” (bomone). This last is a play on words 
because this term may be replaced with bumone, “‘creeping, uninspired,” 
since the animal principles are carried by the human shadow which 
“creeps” over the ground. It is ‘‘animal” and “unintelligent” because it 
“‘mimics every body motion without being able to do anything on its own.” 
The eight kikinu divide into twins, two by two, and according to the 
Dogon this is borne out by the doubling of the word itself. 

Let us look first at what our informants say about the material 
characteristics of these various “organizing” principles in the person and 
then at their connection with personal psychology. Afterwards we shall 
attempt to construct a chart of the “I?” provided the Dogon evidence 
makes it possible. 


The Corporal kikinu (godu kikinu) 


1. ‘Male intelligent” (say ana). This kikinu is located in the brain (ku: 
bonu, “head marrow’’) and is associated with the intelligence or “the 
wits” (yiru),*! with abstract “reflection” (dsubu),** with the will (di:ne), 
in short, with what we would call the intellectual faculties. This principle 
is male because “man is more intelligent than woman.” 
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2. ‘“Female intelligent” (say ya). This kikinu dwells in the head of the 
liver and is associated with all the things the Dogon call kine e:lu, “‘sweet 
liver.”’ They include joy, love, affection, and pleasant feelings. It constitutes, 
then, the positive features of man’s emotional makeup and is female 
because its characteristics are more manifest in women than in men. 

3. Male animal (bomone ana). This kikinu lives in shadows and 
stimulates anger or violent feelings that contrast with reasoned behavior. 
In Dogon this is called kine banu or “‘red heart.” It is male because man is 
by nature more violent than woman. 

4. “Female animal” (bomone ya). Dwelling in the half-shadow (the 
light area surrounding the shadow),** this kikinu corresponds to the 
negative side of the emotions, kine géu or “black heart’: spite, jealousy, 
hatred, dread. It is a feminine principle because it is most often observed 
in the female sensibility. 


The Sexual kikinu (ago kikinu) 


1. ‘Male intelligent?’ Located in the pancreas, this principle is identified 
with “‘good blood” (ili: ¢du), a euphemism for the semen that brings 
about female conception. Thus it is the successful and productive sexual 
act, two things that are inseparable in Dogon thought. 

2. ‘Female intelligent” (say ya). Also associated with the pancreas, 
this kikinu corresponds to “healthy desire” (da:ru édu), that is, a physical 
and emotional harmony that joins a man and a woman together. It stands 
for the emotional aspect of the sexual relations. 

3. and 4. “Male animal” and ‘“‘female animal,’ on the other hand, 
represent “bad blood”’ (ili: manu) and “bad desire” (da:ru monn), the 
two elements of a deficient sex act. They involve a disagreement between 
the partners, a temporary impotence in the man, and in the woman they 
bring on menstruation. Although they manifest themselves in the sex 
organs, these principles are also associated with the spleen. 

We may note, without further comment, that from the facts given so 
far the personality seems to be governed by eight “‘identification poles’’** 
that cancel each other out in twos. Yet these are not static entities, for 
agents of movement may intervene, precisely what we would call psycho- 
logical tendencies. These in fact are the various kikinu shifting between 
the body organs where they are believed to live (because these organs 
register certain physiological reactions) and points outside the person 
where they are held in reserve until their carrier’s state of mind summons 
them to show themselves. What “‘itineraries” do these kikinu follow? 
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The Corporal kikinu 


Man keeps his “male intelligent” kikinu with him at all times because he 
makes great use of his reason; his ‘female intelligent” kikinu is held in 
reserve in the family pool. (Each family is assigned a particular pool in the 
area surrounding the village. Its function is important as the reservoir of 
the family’s spiritual principles.) In women this distribution of kikinu is 
reversed because they yield more readily to feelings than they do to reason. 

The body’s ‘‘animal”’ principles are associated with the cult conven- 
tionally called “totem.’* It attends to the various parts of the Instructor 
Nommo, who was sacrificed and dismembered, and later revived, in order 
to reorganize the universe. The “male” principle is ‘‘protected”’ by the 
family animal totem, while his ‘‘female’”’ counterpart dwells in the water 
held by a hollow stone (tono) kept inside the shrine. If the water dries up, 
the kikinu will escape. This applies only to men; in women the distribu- 
tion is reversed. 

Though the kikinu move about in the form of wind, they are not 
altogether invisible. They can be observed in a person’s look and account 
for his expression. An intelligent man’s eyes will shine with the power of 
his “male intelligent” kikinu and “pierce” the eyes of his fellow speaker. 
In its presence, people are compelled to cast their eyes away, as if from the 
sun’s rays. Love can also be seen in the eyes and this is why, it is explained, 
a young girl lowers her eyes before her lover’s gaze. The “animal” kikinu 
can be observed in the eyes, but are more consistently present in shadows 
which are the material representation of both their ‘‘animal’’ and 
“creeping” traits.*° 

When activated, the “‘male” animal kikinu mounts the head of the 
person and begins to spin round in a way that confuses his thought and 
makes him lose his reason. The kikinu then takes refuge on his owner’s 
back to wait the close of the attack. The heat produced by his spinning 
reaches the heart and causes it to redden. In turn, the heart heats the liver. 
The words seethe up and rush out headlong. This is anger. For its own 
part, the “‘female’”’ animal principle enters the body through the air and 
travels to the lungs, which inflate and agitate the heart. The liver sways and 
this movement causes the “‘female intelligent” kikinu to leave and set itself 
on the right shoulder of a man or the left shoulder of a woman. The 
words issuing from the mouth are as bitter as bile overflowing the liver.*7 

At times a person feels a nostalgic sadness and uneasiness without a 
precise or known cause. This is explained as the result of a prolonged 
absence of the “male intelligent” kikinu living in the pond. It is often the 
more intuitive woman who senses this loss under the influence of a pre- 
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monitory dream in which she has perhaps lost an object near the pool, or 
in which she hears Nommo himself calling to her. The next day she will 
go to draw water from the family pool, often a greater distance away than 
her usual source, and in drinking this water the missing principles in 
herself and her husband are restored and their corresponding “words” 
renewed. The kikinu will afterward return to their home in water. 

The normal functioning of the kikinu can be upset by a sudden and 
devastating loss of the “female intelligent” kikinu. This creates an emo- 
tional condition known as kikinu “loss” (kikinu ma:nay). A sudden shock 
impels this principle’s “animal” opposite to drive it from its normal 
course resting on the shoulder or returning to the pool. Instead it “loses 
its way.’’ Women, by nature, are more subject to emotions than men and it 
is believed that their livers, because they are “badly hung,’ never stop 
swaying, which means that the kikinu are easily driven off. 


The Sexual kikinu 


The say (intelligent) principles are associated with personal altars known 
as jabie and ku: togolo, the first made to the body and the second to the 
skull.*® Both are sanctified at the close of the circumcision retreat during 
which the participants’ personalities have become fully “‘organized”’ and 
theoretically ready for sexual life. By worshipping at these altars the 
individual maintains his life force. If a person fails to sacrifice to his body, 
he grows awkward, injures himself frequently, becomes unsuccessful in 
his business ventures, loses money. In addition, since the altar lacks 
sufficient power to maintain his “female intelligent” kikinu, his sexual 
relations become poor and unproductive. If the person neglecting the altar 
is a woman, she will suffer longer and heavier menstruation. The altar to 
the head, where sacrifices are made to fortify the will and the “‘wits,’ also 
preserves the second sexual say principle—male for men, female for 
women. 

The “sexual animal” kikinu remain in the sexual organs but func- 
tion in association with the spleen, the seat of spite, “cut-off words,’ or 
humiliation. It seems that both are left over from what circumcision is 
meant to remove: feminity from a man and masculinity from a woman.*” 
When they are activated, they drive out their “intelligent” counterparts. 
In a man they will flow to the testicles which “swell up” and in a woman 
they seek refuge in the breasts, which enlarge (male principle), and the 
loins, which become painful (female principle): two symptoms that signal 
the onset of menstruation. 

This information has been arranged for convenience in figure 1, 
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Figure 1 
Psychological Theoretical Corresponding Waiting 
kikinu correspondence habitat organ place 
Body + A reason M head brain back 
F pool = — 
+ JA positive M pool liver shoulder 
feeling F liver — 
— © anti-reason M taboo animal © skull shadow 
F sanctuary — — 
— © negative M sanctuary liver half-shadow 
feeling F taboo animal 
Sex + ZX sexual dynamism M< head’s altar pancreas M testicles 
procreation F body’s altar _ F breasts 
+ © love, desire M body’s altar —_ M testicles 
F head’s altar F kidney 
— A frigidity M sex spleen (stays in 
sterility F — — sexual 
(= menses) organs) 
— © disharmony M sex spleen _ 
impotence 1 — — 


+ signifies “intelligent,;’ — signifies “animal,” A signifies “male,” © signifies “female;’ M sig- 
nifies ‘‘for a man,’ F signifies “‘for a woman.” 


which shows each kikinu and its corresponding psychic trait as the Dogon 
see it, its supposed residence, the organ associated with its operation, and 
its waiting place when forced to withdraw before its opposite principle. 
Now let us review the results of our inquiry to see if we might extract 
the implicit structures they assume. From this psychological viewpoint, 
man seems clearly to be divided into two parts. Using strictly organic 
criteria, these could be called “upper” and ‘‘lower,” the first including 
psychic phenomena which occur on the level of the head (brain) and the 
second those taking place on the visceral level of the pancreas and spleen, 
which control sexual behavior. Given a Freudian interpretation, these 
two parts correspond to the unconscious and the conscious, where the 
last comprises all mental faculties—reason and will—synthesized in the 
“male intelligent’’ kikinu, lending it the properties of both the ego and the 
superego. The emotions, for their part, straddle both domains. The liver 
is on one hand an internal organ that participates in the digestive system; 
on the other hand, it has close affinities with the heart, which lies in man’s 
upper part. The female corporal kikinu together with the sexual kikinu 
could represent the id of Freudian psychology. Hence the pancreas and 
the spleen, which the Dogon associate with sexual life, are conceptually 
bound to what we would call unconscious activity. The pancreas is the 
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center of dreams, intuition, inspiration (divination); the spleen is the 
repository of “‘returned words,’ vexation, and malice, in short, of all 
“repressed desires.”°° It is worthwhile, then, to note that the Dogon rely 
on these organs for a successful sexual life. 

We should also observe that each “intelligent” kikinu is accompa- 
nied by an ‘‘animal principle” that acts as its “shadow” and behaves in 
the opposite way by seeking to “abort” the acts motivated by its 
“intelligent’’ counterpart. Here, perhaps, is where an equivalent of the 
conscious/unconscious contrast could be found, particularly since the 
Dogon associate the opposite of the mental faculties (corporal kikinu) 
with the shadow or the person’s unthinking double, capable only of 
imitating actions in caricature.°! 

Another basic contrast to note is the male-female antithesis occur- 
ring in both men and women, where one principle dominates the other 
according to the person’s actual sex. Man is a rational being who is 
capable of irrationality, and woman is a sensitive being whose sensitivity 
is easily distorted. Yet to understand the behavior of these opposites, the 
way they balance out and compensate for one another and at times 
conflict with one another within the same person, we should map out a 
new chart showing the interrelationships between the kikinu and their 
movements back and forth between their place of residence (figure 2). 

It can be readily seen that if a person consistently retains a positive 
principle having the same sex as his own, it will be on the level of what 
the Dogon call the “body,” for us the mental faculties or the conscious, 
while the sexual organs will contain both the negative male and female 
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kikinu. This suggests that although a person might succeed in eliminating 
his ambivalence, it is retained on the sexual level (in the depths of the 
unconscious) and becomes a source of imbalance. Hence the need to 
identify the positive features of sex with personal altars where the life 
force is preserved through sacrifice so that they become a sort of strength- 
ened double of the individual. This association might be considered a way 
of compensating for the dissociation between conscious psychological 
behavior and sexual life, indicated by the arrangement of the kikinu into 
two distinct groups. By reintroducing reason and will into sexual life we 
have a dynamic attempt to preserve a personal balance constantly threat- 
ened by ambivalence. And yet this ambivalence cannot be done away 
with completely. This is what lies behind the notion that the “sexual 
animal’? kikinu—in spite of the circumcision and excision which are 
supposed to cut them off from the individual—remain in the sexual 
organs in a residual state, at times bringing about a temporary impotence 
in men (i.e., a feminine passiveness) or frigidity and menstruation in 
women (i.e., a refusal to procreate which could be interpreted as mascu- 
line aggressiveness): in short, a temporary reluctance in each sex to assume 
his or her dominant sexual character. .. . 

If, after this study of man’s component parts, we try to reconsider 
him in a global sense, we find that the whole person is made up of a mate- 
rial carrier or body distinct from, but in close contact with, the outside 
world through the constant flow of the four elements. Moreover, this body 
contains fertilizing elements, like the seeds of the earth, and these are 
necessary to his subsistence. It is watered by the nama fluid, like the land 
by its streams, and this is the source of his vital impulse. Finally, his 
spiritual contact with the world is ensured by the back-and-forth move- 
ment of his psychic components or kikinu. Thus the individual is not 
closed, but open to the world, soaking it in through every pore. Dualism 
is another of man’s striking features, a male-female ambivalence that lies 
at the very core of the self, and which, despite society’s efforts to exclude 
it, re-emerges in a variety of ways, always as an agent of imbalance. This 
sense of dualism governs Dogon thought, by which everything is classified 
in pairs of opposites or complements. Here, in the classification of human 
elements, we have one characteristic example. 

How does the “self”? make contact with other, similar “‘selves?”’ 
What part of himself does he project outside? How does he act upon 
others? Now that we are familiar with the speaker, it should be possible 
to apprehend his “‘speech.” 
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The Components of Speech 


As the most elemental manifestation of man, speech is like a projection of 
the personality into space through sound. It originates in the human 
essence, for through it man reveals his character, his intelligence, and his 
emotions. As an expression of the individual psyche, speech is the main- 
spring of social interaction, the channel by which two “selves” communi- 
cate with one another. For this reason, the Dogon consider speech as a 
human effluence, similar to man in every way. 

The body of speech is composed of sound, and the acoustic material 
mi:, like the human body, is made up of four elements:°* 

Water (di:) is as necessary to the existence of speech as it is to the life 
of the human body, plants, or animals. When a person’s saliva is depleted 
in heat or thirst, his speech is said to be ‘“‘dry” (sd: ma:); drinking restores 
its fluidity. An utterance that “flows” easily, that is readily expressed, is 
called “‘moist speech” (sd: 3/u). In addition, water is the medium of 
sound vibrations, which travel outward in a helicoid pattern: when the 
paths of water and sound are taken together they are shown by a double 
helix. Water is such a necessary element to speech formation that our 
investigations for a long time have shown that it comprises speech’s inner- 
most nature, even though it is not enough to produce speech on its own. 
To do this it must join with other elements. 

The air (6:76) man breathes is equally necessary, for the lungs play an 
important part in the mechanism of speech. Air is the origin of sound 
vibration and the vehicle for the steam-laden sound. 

Earth (mine) is the element that gives “weight” or significance to 
speech. It is the meaning (tie) behind words. Earth supplies a framework 
for speech comparable to that of the skeleton for the human body. Earth 
distinguishes speech from noise, since speech must always bear at least a 
minimal meaning. Even an extreme case such as incoherent speech will 
use words belonging to a shared language; without these there would be 
only a collection of inarticulate sounds or “‘noise.” 

Fire (yam) is the warmth behind speech. It depends upon the various 
psychological states of the speaker: when excited or angry, his speech is 
“blazing”; when calm, his speech is “cold.” 

The four elements, then, are indispensable to speech formation in 
varying degrees. But their proportions differ according to the quality of 
speech, in other words, according to the way it is used by the speaker. For 
example, when air predominates in the heavy, panting breathing that 
accompanies fear, emotion, or anger, it is joined by fire; water and earth 
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will be absent because the saliva has dried up and words have become 
incoherent. 

“Oil” contributed by the blood, is also present in speech and accounts 
for the unctuous and charming quality of one’s expression. The more of it 
speech contains, the more pleasure it gives the listener. Women’s voices 
have more oil than men’s. This element affects both the timbre of the voice 
and the character of the words spoken; it would be difficult to imagine 
friendly words spoken in a harsh voice.°? A maximum of oil is used up in 
music and song. One may also speak of “‘joints” (digu), meaning the 
linkage of words and phrases as well as the logical sequence of ideas. A 
wise man who is at once an able thinker and speaker “‘knows speech by its 
joints” (sd: digu-le igi va).°* 

Like a human being, speech is sexed, but here the idea is related to 
vocal pitch. Very generally, a high or rising pitch is considered to be 
feminine, while a low and falling pitch is masculine. The relativity of 
sounds to one another complicates the system somewhat, and this explains 
why it is so difficult to arrive at a musical scale for the Dogon in spite of 
their subtle perception of sounds. 

Language as a whole is made up of a mixture of male and female 
sounds, just as music is a mixture of male and female notes. In addition to 
this, a man’s voice will be described as ‘‘male’”’ and a woman’s as ‘‘female” 
although both use male and female sounds. The different modes of speech 
are also male or female depending on their character. Finally, languages 
or dialects are placed in one category or another according to criteria of 
pronunciation or musicality.°° 

The proportion of the four elements present in speech will vary 
according to its sex. A man, being more prone to anger, generally uses 
speech having more male elements, or wind and fire, while a woman’s 
speech has more of the feminine elements, water and earth, as well as 
more oil, since it has a higher timbre and a sweeter song. 

These distinctions are bound up with ethical notions, and it is impor- 
tant to mention here that male speech is identified with “bad speech” 
(sd: monu), since a man tends to speak rapidly and impatiently in a loud, 
harsh voice. His words correspond to the dry season, a period when the 
weather is hot and dry. Having little work to do, the men find time to 
discuss and argue in meetings under the shelter in the central village 
square. At such times, dryness and masculinity are the rule, bringing with 
them sterility and bad speech. Women’s speech, on the other hand, is slow 
and sweet, spoken in a quiet tone because it is patient.°° It corresponds to 
the wet season, a period of communal labor and preparation for the 
coming harvest. People speak sparingly and softly and behave in a kindly 
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manner toward one another. Just as the water dampens and cools the 
earth, so it does the minds of men. Here, good speech and fruitful deeds 
hold sway. The seeds of speech, like human seeds, are a symbol of 
fruitfulness. One may speak of “‘speech without seeds” (sd: i: t6lo)°’ to 
mean hollow, uninteresting speech that fails to touch a responsive chord 
in the listener. It will have no fruitful outcome in human relations. 

The nama of the speaker determines the nama of his speech and 
lends it power and authority. A person deficient in vital force speaks 
rarely and does not command attention. Like the nama of the person, the 
jnama of speech is carried through the body by the blood, and this means 
that it is ultimately dependent on the element of water. Proof of this is 
seen in the fact that a thirsty person speaks in a weak and unauthoritative 
voice. Water, once absorbed, imparts ama to the spoken word; beer 
gives it even more by joining the power of millet to the power of water. 
When the person’s ama is contaminated by impurity, this is transmitted 
to his speech. While in this condition he should refrain from speaking 
until he has been purified, lest he transmit his impurity to someone else. 

Finally, speech has eight kikinu classified in the same manner as 
man’s. The notion of kikinu as applied to speech denotes the tone in 
which words are expressed, and this is associated directly with the speaker’s 
psyche. This concept includes linguistic tones as well as emotional 
intonation, in short, all the modes and variations that alter the articula- 
tion of speech.°® These different tones are covered by the vocable mi:, a 
word we have already met under the meaning of “‘voice” in a general 
sense. Here it applies to timbre, pitch, and tone. Thus, if sd: embraces all 
the possible kinds of speech from the standpoint of meaning (intellect), 
the word mi: takes in all its qualities as sound (perception). Speech 
kikinu are classified in the following way, analogous to the personal kikinu 
and their movements. 


Male kikinu 
Body: + mi: po or déme, “big” or “heavy” voice, deep tone 
— mi: tolo, “loud and angry voice” 
Sex: + mi: du:nu or suyunu, “steadying (lowering) the voice” 
— mi: dmu, “decayed voice,’ nasalization 


Female kikinu 
Body: + mi: kelé or udi, “clear (high) voice” 
— mi: yoru, “soft voice” 
Sex: + mi: ulu, “rising tone” 
— mi: yala, ““wandering voice;’ medium tone 
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The distinction between male and female tones follows the same 
criteria that determine the sex of speech. Deep or falling tones are 
masculine, while shrill or rising tones are feminine. Vocal timbre comes 
into play along with the force of articulation. What we call “raising the 
voice” or “lowering the voice’ (a possible source of confusion when 
examining the voice’s musical pitch) correspond respectively to male tone 
(anger) and female tone (softness, sweetness). Three of these kikinu refer 
solely to pitch (high tone “lu, low tone du:nu, and intermediate tone 
yala). Two affect both pitch and timbre (deep tone po and clear tone kelé). 
Nasalization or dmu is a simple question of timbre. And the last two (télo 
and yoru) have mainly to do with the force of articulation.°” 

Variations in pitch and intensity may occur with any timbre, whether 
clear, deep, or nasal. But the same utterance cannot be both low and high 
or clear and nasal. A man may use rising tones, which will remain feminine, 
or a woman may use low tones. Yet barring a physical anomaly, a woman’s 
voice will rarely be deep or a man’s high. The “‘wandering voice”’ for its 
part is considered to be feminine because, in playing on the meaning of 
the word yala, “‘to wander,” it is said that women wander when they talk 
because they speak anywhere and on any topic. 

There are some problems with “‘decayed speech,’ a nasal speech that 
may be either temporary, as when one has a cold, or permanent, as in the 
case of a nasal voice.®° The term ‘“‘decayed”’ is used because it gives the 
listener the impression that some sounds have been caught between the 
nose and the throat without having been able to escape.°’ Everything 
having to do with decay is filled with strong negative connotations for the 
Dogon. Like the bad smells that are its most disagreeable expression, 
decay is closely linked to death. To understand why the nasal voice is 
classed with the “‘sexual male animal” kikinu of speech, we must look 
closely at the relationship between the spiritual principles of the person, 
the principles of speech, and the discursive modes that tie in with them. 

Discourse—and the tone in which it is expressed —varies according 
to the speaker’s frame of mind, in other words, for the Dogon, according 
to which of the kikinu is predominant at the time of speaking. This is the 
way the interrelations between discourse and the person must be 
understood. The information gathered makes it possible to set up a chart 
as follows: 


Body: A + “wise speech,’ s3: dabulu®? 
© + “good speech,” friendly and gay, sa: edu 
A — anger, “bad speech,” so: manu 
© - “forbidden speech,” bitter, s3: gadu 
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Sex: A + “speech of birth,’ i: nonu s3:° 


© + “nocturnal speech,’ words of love, yaya sd: 
A. — “speech of menstruating women,’ ya:% punulu so: 
O - “quarrel, dispute; bar’a kamada koro kéru s5:°* 


These types of “speech” are not the only ones at the individual’s 
disposition; a more general classification reveals that there are forty-eight 
kinds. These, however, are the most basic and are the essential psychic 
indicators to which other categories are more or less attached. In this 
sense they are like the kikinu that serve as identification poles for the 
individual and so account for every aspect of his behavior. 

Let us now look at the way speech tones correspond to speech itself, 
and we should find support here for the preceding chart: 


Body: AV + deep tone, male; man speaking in a normal voice; reason; 


wisdom 
© + high tone, clear woman’s voice; joy; emotion; good speech 
A — strong tone; an angry male voice; anger, bad speech 
© — weak tone, a low soft woman’s voice; sadness; irritation; 


bitter, censured speech 


Sex: A + lowered tone, control of the voice, male; courtly speech 
in anticipation of marriage; procreation 
© + rising tone, feminine; love; desire; nocturnal speech 
expressing love 


A, — “decayed speech,’ nasal; sterility and menses; and expres- 
sion of masculinity in women (refusal to procreate) 
© — wandering speech, medium tone; sexual impotence and 


disharmony; a feminine attitude in the male 


This correlation between speech and speech tones, perfectly plain in 
the first part of the chart, is equally justified in the second. The last 
equation may be substantiated if one considers that argumentative words 
are often said to “lack a pathway” and that, in some contexts, the ill- 
considered remarks of women are, according to men, frequently the cause 
of arguments. 

These contrasts could be interpreted another way: 


deep/high voice (contrast in timbre) = reason/emotion 

loud/soft voice (contrast in volume) = anger/sadness 
falling/rising (contrast in pitch) = courtliness/love 
decayed/wandering speech (abnormal forms) = sterility/impotence 


The contrasts prove to be generally complementary. The charts, all based 
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on Dogon data, have brought out the logic implicit in their system of 
thought. 

It might seem surprising that menstruating women should be associ- 
ated with a male principle, and yet we believe this anomaly has been 
resolved by considering menstruation as an unconscious refusal to pro- 
create: hence masculine behavior in women arising from a primordial 
ambivalence not fully erased. But what is the connection between sterility 
and decay, as suggested by the “decayed voice?”’ Sterility is equivalent to 
death, each in its own way a negation of life. The life impulse of Dogon 
society tends to ensure group survival by means of a high birth rate, and 
anything that impedes fertility opens the way for death. A ‘“‘decayed”’ voice 
changes its timbre and denies its function as living speech. Similarly, a 
menstruating woman denies her female procreative function. 

Speech, then, is conceived in the image of a human being, and yet in 
spite of its concrete reality, it cannot be seen except in the steam con- 
densed around the mouth. Despite its invisible nature, it has material 
properties that are more than just sound. For the Dogon, speech has an 
“odor”:® sound and odor, having vibration as their common origin, are 
so near to one another that the Dogon speak of “hearing a smell”’ (jinu 
ké:nie or €ge).°° “Bad speech” creates an unpleasant sensation in the 
listener, and to the Dogon, bad odors conjure up the idea of death. Bad 
speech is “‘seedless’’ and lifeless, and instead of assisting life, it carries with 
it something like the taste of death. This is the sense behind the expres- 
sion “to hear the bad odor of your words is bad for me” (sd: manu vo 
jinu-go ké:nie-go ma:n édila). On the other hand, good speech smells 
sweet (jinu €:lu); it has an odor of life, an odor of oil and cooking, which 
the Dogon feel to be the sweetest perfume of all because it calls to mind 
food and fertility, the two forms of life.°” 

Speech is considered to be a food®® and so has a different “taste” 
according to its character. Truth is as “‘bitter as African mahogany,”°’ and 
good speech is “sweet as honey” (sd: é:lu y’éy-gin vo); when a griot 
speaks, the savor of his remarks is like salt (gogone aya €:lu néu-gin vo); 
unkind words are like “pepper to the liver” (sd: manu kine tébutére-gin v9). 

Speech, like a person, is born, lives, and dies away, but in an indeter- 
minate fashion. For it may die or come back to life at any time at the wish 
of the person who speaks or remains silent. In dying, speech loses its 
kikinu. They leave through the speaker’s nose and regain their places of 
residence, especially the pool, where they are said to “‘converse with 
Nommo.’ The family pool is in fact the grand repository of words for the 
entire family, and when water is drawn and the pot placed in the house, 
“all their words are renewed.” 
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When a person is silent, his mouth is dry, but if he begins to speak, 
saliva returns and his words regain their life. From the water’s flow they 
recover their spiritual principles (kikinu and mama). If the saliva is 
insufficient, a speaker must drink water to give life to his words. With the 
water, the spiritual principles of the words flow down his throat and 
“moisten” words like dry seeds inside the body. Thus, even before review- 
ing the mechanism of speech, we can already foresee that it behaves rather 
similarly to germination. 


III. Speech in the Human Body 


It was natural to say that the speeches of a man who pepniutai are themselves pepnumeéna. 
They come forth with the breath that is intelligence in them, they are part of it, and the 
listener puts them, takes them, into his thumos, thus adding to his store, his knowledge. 
They pass from lung to lung, from mind to mind.—R. B. Onians, The Origins of European 
Thought 


It has been shown in the foregoing analysis that the components of speech 
are for the Dogon diffused throughout the human body, distributed along 
with the elements of the personality. Indeed, articulated speech draws its 
four constituent elements from the body of the speaker. Modes of intona- 
tion change according to movements of his spiritual principles, and varia- 
tions in nama may alter the force of his words. For speech to be articulated, 
a synthesis of these diverse elements is required, and in this process the 
body organs have a part to play. 

Because body organs are linked to particular psychophysiological 
phenomena, it could be said that different varieties of words are held “‘in 
reserve” in their corresponding organs. But this would be putting things 
too simply. For there is a symbolic link between the organ, its role in 
individual psychology, and the nature of the spoken words themselves. 
“Angry speech,” for example, is associated with the heart: the two are 
related symbolically through the notions of warmth (since the heart is 
red, throbs like fire, overheats in anger, circulating the blood more quickly 
and causing the face to burn) and disorder (the heartbeats become quick 
and irregular). We shall consider first the part the organs play in the 
“fabrication” of speech and then the way it is received by the speaker once 
articulated. 


Speech Formations 


1. Brain. The decision to speak is made in the brain. The head is responsi- 
ble for all words: it is “charged” with them (duidy). Good words depend 
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on the brain itself (cerebrum), while the cerebellum gives rise to quarrels 
and disputes. 

The brain communicates with the collarbone through the larnyx 
with the help of a membrane that opens and shuts. Informants describe 
this membrane as ‘‘a piece of hard, thin flesh” and call it ‘“‘seated flesh” 
(nama ded’a), which is the general name for membranes. We have not 
been able to identify it exactly, but the term may refer to the vocal chords, 
since they answer well to its description as a “‘membrane that opens and 
Shuts,’ 77 

2. Collarbone. The collarbone plays the part of a granary in the 
individual, as shown by its name: dpi: guyo, “sorrel seed granary.’’”! 
Guardian of man’s spiritual principles, represented by its eight symbolic 
seeds, it is also the source of life force in both the individual and his 
speech. Inside it the stored seeds are bathed symbolically by a body of 
water that promotes their generation, and this perpetual potential to 
sprout becomes the source of energy in the living being. The nama thus 
produced is eventually carried through the body by the blood. Foods 
eaten by the individual, and in particular the basic cereals, nurture the 
store of life force represented by the seeds. Hence the belief that “‘it is the 
ama of the grains one eats that preserves speech.’ Moreover, it is obvi- 
ous that if a person fails to eat, he will lack the strength to speak. 

When water in the collarbone is calm, the seeds and the words they 
contain are at rest. This is silence.’* But as soon as a person chooses to 
speak, and the words his brain selects start to boil in the liver (see below), 
the pressure produced by his inflating lungs sends steam to the collarbone; 
the collarbone decides whether or not the words will leave the body, 
because it possesses a ‘‘will” of a certain sort which authorizes them to 
express themselves. This will seems to resemble the unconscious, whereas 
the conscious is better likened to the will contained in the brain. If this 
authorization is given, the water vapors returns to the lungs and leaves 
through the mouth; if not, the words return to the heart, which reddens 
and sends them on to the spleen. Speech, then, receives its nama and part 
of its water from the collarbone, while the rest of its water comes from 
the blood. 

3. Liver. The liver has a basic function in the psychophysiology of the 
Dogon, and this is particularly true for the mechanics of speech. It is the 
organ par excellence, kine na, “the mother organ,’ Occasionally it is 
simply named kime, but with the added clarification that it is the liver and 
not the heart being referred to. 

The liver is truly the center of the person. Kine by analogy is the 
word used to mean the central part, the interior, of an object. The center 
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of the sole and palm are called “‘liver of the foot” and “‘liver of the hand”’ 
(kuibo kine, numo kine), which, for the Dogon, are the meeting points of 
the blood vessels that serve as a port of issue for the nama.”? 

The Dogon are very conscious of the importance of the liver’s bio- 
chemical exchanges and their influence on organic balance. Because the 
liver is sensitive to anything that moves the individual, its activity is 
closely associated with the feelings. Individuals who are unusually sensi- 
tive and emotive have a “‘badly hung liver’’; this is one characteristic of 
women. At the liver stage speech will experience transformations and 
determinant influences. 

The most important portion of the liver is the head (ddégu kine, “the 
liver that raises its head’’). This is the part tossed on the altar as a 
sacrifice.’* It is associated with joy, while the gallbladder (gal’a, from 
ga:lu, “‘bitter”) evokes unhappiness and fear, but also truth, which is said 
to be “‘bitter as African mahogany.” 

Water and fat are contained in the liver, and may play an important 
part in speech formation. The liver serves as a receptacle while speech, 
still in its basic water form, begins to boil. Steam accumulates. This 
would-be speech, still unexpressed but on the verge of being so, is com- 
pared to moisture-laden clouds.” The fat in the liver supplies speech with 
‘oil?’ and by melting gradually lends sweetness and an unctuous quality 
to the words about to be said. The speaker who has a kine €:lu, “‘sweet 
liver,” is happy and in good humor. It can also be said that his liver is 
“awakened” (kine yemday) and dilates in response to a gentle warmth that 
comes from the heart. The words “boil” gently and then go out in the 
form of a small, light steam. The uttered words are ‘“‘good’’ and have 
beneficial effects. But when a person is unhappy, his liver, on the contrary, 
is asleep (kine yeidy) and contracts. There is no gentle heat to melt the fat, 
and without it his speech lacks charm.’° 

In the event of anger, the heat produced by the heart is so intense that 
the water contained in the words comes to a rolling boil. The oil, too, 
becomes too hot: it seethes and sputters like grease on a fire. The resulting 
words are fiery and spiteful, made bitter by the bile the gallbladder pours 
into the liver. 

And so it is in the liver that speech receives its oil, water, and emo- 
tional coloring. At this stage it regains its kikinu and comes back to life. 
Now it is ready to leave the body and become expressed. 

4. Heart. The heart is sometimes simply called kine, like the liver, 
since the two are closely related. But its complete name is kine dono, 
“seat of the sigi?’”’ or kine lol6:m, an onomatopoeic word evoking the 
sound of iron bells that resemble a heart cut lengthwise. ”* It functions like 
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a furnace inside the organism because it is red and pulsating like fire and 
gives the body its warmth. It is also believed to act directly upon the 
neighboring liver by bringing the water of its speech to a boil. The heart is 
the organ that grows hot from the effects of anger. It becomes red (kine 
banu) and beats faster (it “dances,” kine gd:se). In turn it heats the liver 
and passes on its swaying motion, and this drives off the positive female 
kikinu. In this case it will make the water in the liver boil too hard, 
causing its oil to burn as well. Speech in this way receives its element fire 
from the heart. 

5. Lungs. As the center of respiration, the lungs (whose name bi:du 
ba:du recalls the sound of exhalation and inflation) brings the element of 
air to speech. Through their contractions they expel word-charged steam 
and transform it into sound when it reaches the larynx. In a more restricted 
sense they are believed to generate angry speech (conjointly with the 
heart), since their words are overcharged with wind. They heat the heart 
by blowing on it, and this induces the boiling process described above. 

“Good speech” inflates the right lung first, then the left; “‘bad speech”’ 
acts in reverse order. This initiates the spiral movement that eventually 
propels inarticulated speech outside the body. 

6. Pancreas. The pancreas bears the name kdlo ja jugu, “knowledge 
of the intestine,” because it is believed to supervise intimately the work of 
digestion, having a deep knowledge of its mysterious biochemical 
processes.’” This is why it is associated with intuition, divination, 
premonition, and also with fables and riddles. These last are themselves a 
kind of “‘divination;’ and their solutions are inspired by the organ’s sud- 
den leaps and beats.®° The pancreas is the center of “interior speech,” that 
is, intuitive thinking and is also the source of speech heard in dreams. 

This interior speech is cooled by the water in the pancreas, and in 
becoming cooler it condenses, which prevents it from leaving the body. To 
be expressed, it must be reheated by the heart. The pancreas, however, is not 
involved exclusively with unarticulated speech. It is also an important 
agent in oral expression, for it “pushes” words with its pulsations and 
helps them leave the body.*? 

7. Spleen. This organ contains the dark coagulated blood that the 
Dogon believe to be “‘bad’’ Some people refuse to eat animal spleen, 
which is difficult to cook properly: the outside chars while the inside 
remains blood-red.** The spleen, moreover, contracts under the influence 
of discontent. For all these reasons, it is considered to be the organ of 
“‘repressions” or, we could say, complexes. We have observed the psycho- 
logical function given it by the Dogon making it the seat of the “sexual 
animal’’ kikinu. Insofar as speech is concerned, it receives all “cut-off” 
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(sd: kédu) or “obstructed” words (s9: tigu), in other words, those which a 
person has been prevented from saying or which he has voluntarily held 
back because of a psychological block. It also receives all the bad words 
“rejected” by the liver. To cut someone off while speaking is a serious 
breach of manners: words that have not been able to follow their normal 
path are repressed in the spleen, where they are represented by the dark 
blood found there.*? The spleen contracts, the lungs swell, the person 
grows angry, the heart beats faster, causing a surge of blood. At such 
times the words leaving the body are strife-ridden. The spleen, because of 
its role in generating spite, is considered to be the heart of the “‘female 
animal” corporal kikinu. 

8. Larnyx. Leaving the visceral stage behind, we arrive at the articula- 
tion of speech itself. The steam that builds up in the depths of the body 
where it is charged with meaning here acquires an acoustic consistency. 
This transformation takes place at the laryngeal stage. This larnyx is 
thought to be the point where the two lungs join together, where the 
“voice” forms while the larnyx serves as a sound box. It is referred to as 
kinu-le giru-le suguru-le aya-le be voy dige (“crossroad of the nose, eyes, 
ears, and mouth’’). 

g. Mouth. In the mouth the words undergo their final modification 
before leaving the person. The tongue, the palate, the teeth, and the lips 
mold the sound formed in the larnyx and endow it with its special qualities. 
Sounds begin to differentiate themselves from one another. At this stage, 
saliva furnishes articulated speech with a substantial share of its water. 

The Dogon do not seem to have developed a theory of sound 
classification according to phonetic characteristics.** They do not distin- 
guish vowels from consonants, and if they know that sounds are modified 
in the mouth, they do not try to classify them according to the positions 
of the organs that have had a hand in their formulation. What interests 
them is the relative pitch of sounds.*° 

Teeth are the “custodians” of words, each playing a part in confor- 
mity with its shape. The incisors (tonu giru, “front teeth’’) “‘cut’”’ the 
words on the filed point of their upper. Whenever a child is born during a 
feud with another family, he is given the name imu gidu, “‘let his teeth 
(incisors) stop [the bad speech]?’ The canines (dma labu, “carved by 
God”) are instrumental in expressing anger; when a person grates his 
teeth, his breath passes through the canines and lends his speech a 
sibilant sound. The molars (4 a4 bomu, “foot of the jaw’’) chew (tetémese) 
the words and keep them from leaving the body if they are bad. 

Here, then, is speech fully formed. Its water has been taken up from 
the collarbone, the blood, and finally the saliva; its air from the lungs; its 
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fire from the heart. Earth, or meaning behind discourse, is synthesized 
from the entire body, for the sense of speech is determined by the speaker’s 
psychological state, which is in turn linked up to the various organs that 
assist in speech formation; here, the brain is especially responsible. The 
liver has supplied oil and an affecting quality to speech, as expressed by 
tone, and hence by the kikinu. The collarbone has given speech its seeds 
and its life force. Formed in the visceral depths, speech ascends to the 
“intelligent” and we might say, ‘“‘conscious”’ part of the body. Speech is 
steam until it reaches the lungs where, by their action, it is transformed 
into sound. It is modified finally by the mouth, which then opens to give 
it passage. How, at this point, will it function in the external world? 


The Path of Speech 


As the water “boils” in the liver, it transmits a vibratory movement 
to speech which opens out into a spiral.8° Here speech follows a path 
similar to that of water itself: “what boils, swirls; speech speaks in 6du 
tango.’ This explains why speech, like water, is represented graphically 
by a herringbone design.®’ The triple line (see figure 3) corresponds to the 
notion that speech emerges or sprouts symbolically from a seed.8* The 
image is one of an indivisible trinity — water, millet, and speech—without 
which no life would be possible.*? The shape and direction of their gyra- 
tions vary according to the nature of the words expressed. Generally, 
“good speech” turns from right to left, and “bad” in the opposite direction. 
This conforms with the movement we saw begin in the lungs, but which 
in fact was already designed roughly at the liver stage. The three lines 
move parallel to one another and merge when a silence occurs. This is the 
point at which they reach the ear of the listener (figure 3). 

Speech expressing truth moves in a regular spiral in a rectilinear 
direction. It is shown by three lines of equal elements drawn in a regular 
herringbone pattern.”° The spiral is thought to coil from right to left so 
that it reaches the listener in normal fashion (figure 38). 

In the case of false speech, the triple line follows an upward curve 
without reaching the listener. Although he perceives its sound, it does not 
penetrate into his innermost being.”! It turns in the “wrong” direction, is 
“empty” and “without seeds” (figure 3c). 

Speech moves in various ways according to the relative importance of 
each of its four elements. Calm speech is judicious and contains a moder- 
ate balance of the four, with earth being predominant. It moves in a 
regular spiral along a straight line (figure 4c). Disputes are surcharged 
with wind and fire and travel in wide, twisted, and irregular zigzags recall- 
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ing the writhing of a wounded snake (figure 48). Quarrels lack earth and 
water as well; their content is incoherent, the mouth is on fire, and the 
words “‘burn.” In this case the absence of earth is particularly relevant 
because an angry man sputters nonsense, “‘is smothered by words” (s9:-le 
égay), his words “have no path” (6du-ne tol6), and the listener does not 
easily grasp their meaning. It is said that “when two men argue, it is as if 
their fields were arguing” or again, “‘the quarrel between two men is the 
earth arguing in twisted 6du tonoalo.’ Such is the close identification 
between the farmer and his field. 

Wind-filled speech, without excessive fire, composes statements made 
but not heeded. Finding them uninteresting, a person may say, “your 
words are the same as the wind” (s3: to-le 6:nd-le tumoy): they merely 
pass by and disperse. The words of reconciliation that follow a dispute 


Figure 3. The path of speech. 


Figure 4. Difference between speech sounds: normal speech, which is regular and 
calm (C); the more undulating and rounded speech of the griot (A); angry speech, 


lashing and irregular (B); song, which combines water and oil (rhythm and melody) 
(D). Drawings by informants. 


A B Cc D 
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are like words of water after words of fire, and the person offended, with 
his heart red and hot, finds himself given water to refresh it. 

An utterance may lack water and air if the speaker is hungry and 
thirsty. His breathing is difficult, and his saliva and blood are “reduced?” 
The words of the speaker lack ‘‘oil” and fire because he is incapable of 
ardor. Only the element earth remains unchanged because the meaning of 
the words is the same. Nevertheless, the person will speak slowly, less 
loudly, and with difficulty, and if the path of his speech were to be drawn, 
it would be less distinct than elsewhere. 


Silence and Interior Speech 


Silence, in the strict sense, is the absence of speech. Utterance is “‘dead,’ 
its elements are scattered throughout the body, and the water in the collar- 
bone lies calm over the seeds. But there is a speech that, for being 
unexpressed, is nonetheless different from silence. This is “interior speech,” 
thought, that which is “in the heart” (kime-ne so: t6). Originating in 
the heart and liver, it passes through the pancreas where it is transformed 
into a kind of “dream.” This organ beats and “‘cools” the word with the 
water in its fat. In being cooled the words can no longer externalize them- 
selves as steam; they remain in a liquid state and must be reheated by the 
heart when given an occasion to express themselves.” 

Whenever a person plans to say something and then thinks better of 
it, he holds back the words that were about to leave the body. It is said 
that he “‘moistens his speech and holds it” (sd: enerd: gé:le), meaning 
that he cools it with water in his pancreas. If his action is voluntary (ku: 
vomo-le, “with his head’’), he feels no unpleasant effects, but if he is 
constrained by an external pressure, the words returned to the body travel 
to the spleen and cause unease, anger, and spite (kine géu).”* 


The Effects of Speech on the Listener 


Traveling along its pathway, speech reaches its destination: the listener. 
Indeed without him it would never have made its appearance, for in 
Dogon thought no message can exist without a listener to capture it. A 
person who talks to himself is believed mad and is asked in an ironic tone 
“where his companion is” (ju “0 yagoy). 

Speech penetrates the person of the listener through the ear and thus 
begins an internal journey ending with its “assimilation? From this 
moment onward it ceases in effect to belong to the speaker and becomes 
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an integral part of the listener. Words are captured by the eardrum, 
metaphorically called “‘teeth of the ear” (s#guru tonu) because it is white 
and because it “traps’’ words the way teeth “trap” food. In this way the 
ear is likened somewhat to the mouth, except that the teeth oversee the 
departure of words, while the teeth in the ear catch them and so facilitate 
their entry.”* 

The eardrum is also compared to a spiderweb, especially the one 
placed at the end of the cow’s horn suction cup which is used to draw the 
“bad blood” out of a sprain. The eardrum is a “membrane” (gudu ded’a) 
that vibrates from the effects of speech, with the force of vibration being 
great or small according to the nature of the words themselves. If they are 
bad, the eardrum tries to drive them away by vibrating more forcefully.”° 
While both ears receive all types of words, the bad ones enter by turning 
to the left, and the good ones by turning to the right. 

The oil behind the ear (s#guru dunu, “root of the ear”) lubricates 
speech and helps it glide inside more smoothly. Then it passes through the 
ossicles (suguru pélenu, “cartilage of the ear”) whose soft cartilaginous 
matter allows it easy passage. Finally, it reaches the larnyx where it cools 
and condenses under the dual action of the saliva and the air sent up from 
the lungs. 

Having regained its original liquid form, speech travels down to the 
body interior ‘‘along the path of water when drunk” to irrigate the 
various organs. It will affect them in different ways in accordance with its 
own character. “‘Good speech,’ having a predominance of water, earth, 
and oil, refreshes the heart with its water and nourishes the liver with its 
oil. The liver accepts it, dilates, ““awakens;’?° and sends out sweet words 
in exchange. Words of strife, on the other hand, which contain an excess 
of wind and fire heat, dry the heart and cause the liver to contract (kine 
kakamase); the gallbladder pours out bile, the liver expels the bad words 
and sends them to the spleen, which darkens.”’ Part of these words are 
driven out in the form of replies to insults. The person who hears bad 
words suffers true physical pain, a sense of insufficiency expressed by his 
saying that bad words produce hunger and thirst,”* suffering and insomnia. 
In serious cases, the liver actually sickens.”” A person who has a “light 
liver,” a woman especially, is more susceptible to illness from bad speech. 
The “female intelligent” kikinu is driven out of the liver, which then 
undergoes a kind of “‘scalding?’!°° 

The intestines, which have no part in the formation of speech, do 
have a role in its reception. They “direct” it under the watchful eye of the 
pancreas, they select words, extract their “nutritive” elements, and distrib- 
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ute them throughout the body. A large portion is sent to the joints. Their 
jama, in water form, will collect in the collarbone where it will irrigate 
the seeds, thus increasing the person’s life force. 


External Modifications of Speech 


The mechanism we have studied is that of the production, the progression, 
and the reception of speech. It involves the internal organs of the body 
and those involved in the articulation and audition of sounds. Some 
accessory elements may intervene in this mechanism, not to change it 
significantly, but to facilitate its operation: these are the speaker’s gestures 
and the position of his body. 

1. Gestures. Gestures encourage speech, first of all because they help 
formulate thought. A person able to speak without gesturing is taken to 
be very intelligent; his brain works without outside help. Women, on the 
other hand, given the “‘poverty”’ of their intellectual faculties, can never 
speak without making numerous signs with their hands. It is said that 
“hand gestures made during speaking are like drawings,” for they help 
recall words by acting as a kind of relay, just as graphic representations 
are a relay for oral information. A person who punctuates his words in a 
measured rhythm with his finger will meet his subject again because his 
auditor has listened to them closely. They will come back to him, just as 
written words are rediscovered by a writer when he rereads them,'®! or as 
the artist rediscovers what he has tried to express in a drawing. A finger 
brandished while speaking ‘“‘shows words the way” (sd: 6du tagu). 

Yet this is not a matter of making gestures of just any kind. The 
measured movements of the index finger mark out the rhythm of words. 
A person who waves his hands too much proves himself impolite (ine 
denugu-gine). A person who gesticulates inordinately forgets immediately 
what he has said: he is a “light”? man (ime yOmolu), while the man of 
moderate gestures is a wise man, a ““knower of the word” (ine sd: igu) 
and a “speaker of truth” (ine nana soyne). Thus one can evaluate the 
quality of the words spoken and the character of the speaker simply by 
watching the gestures that accompany his discourse. The author of exces- 
sive gestures can only utter “words in the air,” wind-filled words that 
scatter in the air displaced by his disordered movements. 

Gestures that punctuate speech must be made with the right hand. 
Making such gestures with the left hand is impolite, for the left should be 
no more than an assist to the right and not a usurper of its functions. 
Otherwise it would seem “‘as if a woman were doing a man’s work.” 

In general, gestures are important to speech because they increase its 
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quantity of oil. Words on their own have a water base. Gestures lubricate 
them, make them “‘flow”’ better, make them more easily understood. It is 
said that “‘to use one’s hand to make gestures while speaking is to make 
water meet oil.” 

Certain gestures are meant to help words come out when they have 
difficulty expressing themselves. When at a loss, a person will scratch his 
head from front to back in order to “‘stir his brain” and bring out his 
ideas. A person who tugs at his beard while he is speaking “tugs” on his 
words. For the beard grows to the temples where the jaw is attached to 
the skull, hence the brain. Scratching the head is also a sign of shame or 
embarrassment at being teased and betrays an effort to summon a reply. 
Lowering the head helps a speaker find words on the ground; he then 
raises his head to find words in the air. This can be taken to be a search 
for earth-filled words first, then water-filled words, since rain comes from 
the sky. Touching the chest is a display of strength to the other speaker; 
through this movement the blood oil melts and brings about an increase 
in strength. But the person who stubbornly scratches the ground with a 
twig while another tries to reconcile him with an adversary by appealing 
to his reason will remain deaf to all words of pacification because he has 
“scratched the words” (sd: ganda:ti) as a hen scratches the earth. 

2. Body Posture. Speech is also affected by body posture, or rather is 
accompanied quite naturally by positions that suit its particular character. 
“True speech” is uttered by a speaker while sitting down. The position 
allows for the harmony of all faculties: the mind is calm, the water in the 
collarbone is calm, and the words are also controlled and well-considered. 
Elders gathered under the “speech shelter” to converse are always seated, 
and it is significant that the shelter has such a low ceiling that it would be 
impossible to stay under it other than in a seated position. 

Someone who has something important to say and wishes to be 
heard sits down to speak. On the other hand, if a seated person grows 
angry, he will stand up in a brusque manner.'°* A man makes many 
gestures while angry: oil is secreted in surplus and his lungs swell. If a 
person speaks standing up, his words ‘“‘do not go down’ (sd: sigoyle), 
they “have no path” (6du séle). Such is the case with angry speech or 
words of the light man: he speaks standing up or walking along and 
forgets his own words, for they have no “‘position,’ no stopping point (ju 
séle). 

People combat while standing up, but to be reconciled it is necessary 
for them to sit down. One never quarrels while sitting. Words seized upon 
while passing in the street are difficult to assess. Greetings exchanged by 
the way, and often at a distance, are not really meant to inform the 
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questioner on the health of the person greeted. To have any real news one 
must go to the person’s home, sit down, and talk. 

As for the words of a man in bed, they are “secret speech” (sd: 
ménu), an intimate confidence heard by no one except the person 
addressed. These are the words a man exchanges with his wife at night. 
‘The word spoken sitting down is truthful speech; the word spoken while 
walking is speech without position; the words spoken in bed are 
confidences” (d’anu so: soa: pu, $9: nanago vd; yalau sd: sod:pu, sd: inu 
s&ley; ditt sd: saa:nu, $d: ment:). 

Translation by Deirdre LaPin 


Notes 


This essay is excerpted from the first chapters of Geneviéve Calame-Griaule’s Words and the 
Dogon World (Philadelphia: Institute for the Study of Human Issues, 1986). Copyright 
1986 held by the tsH1, 210 South 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. The book 
was first published as Ethnologie et langage: La parole chez les Dogon (Paris: Editions 
Gallimard, 1966). Ellipses in the text indicate omitted portions. 


1 This figure comes from the 1954 census; it is certainly below the actual number. 

2 Further information about the geographical setting and population has been com- 
piled by Montserrat Palau-Marti in Les Dogon (Paris: P.U.E, 1957). This work also 
contains a bibliography by subject. 

3. Marcel Griaule, ““VAlliance cathartique,’ Africa 18, no. 4 (1948), p. 251. 

See Dominique Zahan, La Dialectique du verbe chez les Bambara (Paris and The 
Hague: Mouton et Cie, 1963). 

5 Apart from the visit made in 1946, several months were spent in the field during 
1954, 1956, 1958, and 1960. 

6 It is customary in fact for the priest, though well-instructed in the meaning of 
paintings, to have them done by his sacrificer rather than to do them himself. In this 
case Ambara filled this role. 

7 Of these four informants only Amadigné, the youngest, had been to school where he 
learned French. Ambara learned it on his own and spoke it with great gusto. Manda 
and Yébéné were wholly unacquainted with the language. 

8 See Marcel Griaule’s “Etendue de l’instruction traditionnelle au Soudan,’ Zaire 6 
(1952) and “‘Le Savoir des Dogon,’ JSAF 19 (1949). These articles contain approxi- 
mate statistics and case studies of individual instruction. 

9 The form sU: is both the substantive ‘“‘speech” and the unmarked injunctive of the 
verb “‘to speak.” This root is found only in three central dialects: Tombo, TUrU, and 
Kamba. Far more common in Dogon is the Jamsay root tége (substantive, tégu) or 
tine in the southwestern dialects. In the northwest one finds the substantives diga, 
donge, dé, but the verbal form dama (substantive, dom). 

10 This verb has no apparent connection with sU:. It is surprising that the Dogon, as 
close observers of their natural environment, make no distinction in their language 
between cries, calls, hums, etc. All animals “‘shed tears’ except the cock who “shouts 
for joy” (kUmU). It is likely that this cry, associated with daybreak, has a special 
symbolic significance. 
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An analysis of these differences has already been outlined in my work published in 
collaboration with Blaise Calame, Introduction a l’étude de la musique africaine, La 
Revue Musicale 238 (1957). 

The term sine can be used derisively for incomprehensible foreign speech or for what 
seems to be senseless babbling. These uses are supported by the expressions “‘leave off 
the noise” (sine pada) for “keep quiet” and sine sinene, “‘noisemaker’”’ in the sense of 
incorrigible babbler. 

“Langue is .. . langage minus parole’”’: de Saussure in Cours de linguistique générale 
(Paris: Payot, 1960), p. 112. “Langue is a socialized structure which conforms to 
individual and intersubjective ends, giving it a new and strictly personal design. 
Langue is a system common to all; discourse is both carrier of a message and an 
instrument of action.” Emile Benveniste, ‘“Remarques sur la fonction du langage dans 
la decouverte freudienne,’ in La psychanalyse (Paris: PU.E, 1971), 1:6. This 
distinction, however, has been re-explored by several contemporary linguists. For 
example, André Martinet, Elements de linguistique générale (Paris: Armand Colin, 
1960), p. 30-31: “This quite useful distinction between langue and parole might 
lead to the idea that parole is organized independently of langue, so that one could 
imagine for instance a linguistics of parole distinct from the linguistics of langue. It 
should be clear that parole does no more than give concrete expression to the organi- 
zation of langue.’ 

The word digu is formed from dige, “to put end to end, to join.’ Joints in the limbs 
connect parts to one another without a loss of continuity. 

This word also designates “notes” in music as well as the various nuances suggested 
by the word “‘tone:” 

Maurice Leenhardt, Do Kamo (Paris: Gallimard, 1947), p. 169. 

An equivalent expression is mu s3:-ne pilia:d, “I am drowning in words.” 

Miele is to be compared with Fula mi:la:de and Mandinka miri, “to think.’ Asuba 
has no Dogon root and it may perhaps be found in Arabic; the root sawaba has a 
fourth form »aSaba, meaning “‘to be correct” and a substantive Sawa:b, “judgment, 
intelligence?’ A fair number of Arab forms have reached Dogon by way of Fula. 
Marcel Griaule, “Le Savoir des Dogon,” p. 27. 

It is interesting to note how much success this word has enjoyed in Dogon (as indeed 
in many other languages), in contrast to other Arabic borrowings. Aduno comes 
from ad-dunya:, its etymology affirmed by the Tombo form ddina. The Dogon 
language offered other possibilities, notably gana, “‘space;’ or idubay, “earth” in the 
sense of the world of men. 

See Marcel Griaule, Dieu d’eau: Entretiens avec Ogotemmeli (Paris: Editions du 
Chéne, 1948); Germaine Dieterlen, ‘“Parenté et mariage chez les Dogon,’ Africa 
(April 1956); and especially Marcel Griaule and Germaine Dieterlen, Le Renard 
pale, Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie (Paris, 1965). 

As in many African languages, the same word 7: refers to fruit, seed, and child as well 
as any small component that plays a significant part in a whole (e.g., the blade of a 
hatchet, gunshot, a door key). 

Male objects are generally long and pointed at one end, while the female are curved. 
In the male hoe, an extension of the blade is fitted inside the wooden handle, while 
the handle of the female hoe is inserted into a groove in the blade. 

I would not agree that the facts of language are the product of cultural thought any 
more than the symbolic concepts here discussed are lucubrations emerging from a 
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need to justify linguistic similarities. 

These word associations have been described in Griaule, Dieu d’eau. 

Ibid., pp. 94—96. See also Griaule, “UImage du Monde au Soudan; JSAF 19 (1949); 
Calame-Griaule, ‘Notes sur habitation du plateau central nigérien;’ BIFAN 16/B, 
3—4 (1955). Anthropomorphism of the African home is widely evident outside Mali. 
See J.-P. Lebeuf, L’Habitation des Fali, montagnards du Cameroun septentrional 
(Paris: Hachette, 1961). 

A musical instrument of great ritual importance whose “voice” belongs to the reli- 
gious head. 

Concerning this number see Dieterlen, “Parenté et mariage,’ pp. 110-11, and ‘“‘Note 
sur le totémisme dogon,” L’ Homme (January—April 1962), p. 108. 

For a different method of computation, see Germaine Dieterlen, “Classification des 
végétaux chez les Dogon,” JSAF 22 (1952), p. 122. 

The count always starts with the bottom. This emphasis on the feet can be explained 
by the way it contrasts the complete human being and the fishlike fetus. Also, it is 
with his feet that man “‘takes possession of the soil.” 

In Dieu d’eau, Griaule called attention to the importance of three and four as 
“sexual” numbers. It can be seen here that the base number twenty-two is derived 
from the male body; women are not taken into account. 

The word bibile (derived from bile, “to turn;’ hence “to change oneself into, to 
become’’) means metamorphosis, thus “miracle, wonder”’; it may also refer to some- 
thing capable of appearing or disappearing without apparent cause (“‘soul;’ phantom, 
reflection) and, by extension, “image.” A photograph is bibile. 

On this point, see Germaine Dieterlen, “Les Correspondances cosmo-biologiques 
chez les Soudanais,” Journal de psychologie normal et pathologique (1950). 
According to Dieterlen, these “seeds” are visible in the upper bronchial organs of the 
catfish, symbol of the human fetus. 

A direct borrowing from the Bambara n(i)-ya-ma; for the Bambara concept, see 
Germaine Dieterlen, Essai sur la religion bambara (Paris: P.U.E, 1951), p. 67, and 
Dominique Zahan, La dialectique du verbe chez les Bambara, pp. 133-34. 

On the nani, see Germaine Dieterlen, Les Ames des Dogon, Travaux et Mémoires 
de l'Institut d’Ethnologie (Paris, 1941), chap. 4, where she writes about the subject 
of a dead ancestor who delegates a portion of his life to a child in order to be 
partially “reborn” through him (ani: means “brought into the world’’). This child 
will later make sacrifices to the deceased. 

This number was reached only after many partial attempts. Two were first discovered 
(see Griaule, Masques Dogons, 1938, and Dieterlen, Les Ames des Dogon, 1941), 
then four (Griaule, ““Nouvelles recherches sur la notion de personne chez les Dogon,’ 
1947); the complete eight appeared in Dieterlen, ““Parenté et mariage chez les Dogon,’ 
1957. The concept of kikinu is indeed far more complex and difficult to grasp than 
the notion of ama. 

In previous publications devoted to ideas of the personality among the Dogon, the 
notion of kikinu has been seen from a mythological viewpoint. We, for our part, have 
sought to determine the actual psychology that underpins them. The term “‘soul”’ is 
unacceptable in any case. 

Other plays on words are ké:ne, “to organize’ (because the kikinu organize the 
person), kine, “‘liver,’ and kint:, “shadow,” which serves as a carrier to some kikinu. 
Insofar as we know, there are no examples of this “twinlike” reduplication in the 
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Dogon language, where reduplications more often indicate repetition or intensity. 
Our informants always translated this word in the plural, although its form could 
just as well be singular. 

This furthermore is called a ““kikinu sign” (kikinu yala). The half-shadow is considered 
to be female because it is “weaker” than the shadow. 

The expression “poles d’identifications” was suggested to me by Dr. B. This. 

For the rationale behind this choice of name and the general character of the cult, see 
Dieterlen, Les Ames des Dogon, pp. 222ff. For a description of the shrine, see de 
Ganay, “Le Binou Yébéné;’ Miscellanea Africana Lebaudy (Paris: Geuthner, 1942), 
vol. 2. 

We have been unable to resolve the apparent contradiction between the statement 
that the “‘animal” kikinu are located in the shadow “‘pasted against the body” and a 
second assertion that they are located in the shrine. Perhaps the shadow is merely a 
kind of relay. 

The heart, then, plays an important role in the activity of the two nefarious bodily 
principles: it heats up and reddens with anger, sways with the emotions or negative 
feelings. Because it is able to quicken its beat at the slightest motion, the heart is 
believed to be the seat of impulse, the inspiration behind unthinking action. “If you 
follow your heart, it will ruin you,’ goes the proverb (kine dino uo dimiad: -ye, uy 
susuyese). Women more readily follow their hearts than men; of an impulsive man it 
is said that his heart is “‘suspended” like a woman’s and the same is said of a touchy 
person. To avoid plunging into unhappiness it is said that one must follow his liver. 
For a description of these altars and the cult associated with them, see Dieterlen, Les 
Ames de Dogon, pp. 77-84. 

See Griaule, “‘Nouvelles recherches sur la notion de personne chez les Dogon,’ p. 438. 
We should be reminded that this now classic interpretation of circumcision and exci- 
sion was first exposed by Griaule in Dieu d’eau, chap. 24. 

In 1954 Manda told us, “The spleen is the heart of the female animal kikinu’’; we did 
not understand then the implications of this statement, which today are clear. 

What Jung calls the “shadow” is the “other side of ourselves;’ what we repress and 
are unconscious of. 

These distinctions might seem artificial, and yet for the Dogon they are very real. To 
them it would be inconceivable not to find the four elements at the foundation of all 
life. 

Oil must be accompanied by water. To support this assertion our informants recalled 
that water must always be added when meat is being cooked in oil; otherwise it 
becomes too tough. 

The same is said of a good musician who never errs in reproducing song or rhythm 
patterns during a ceremony. 

Tombo dialect, for example, is feminine; it is less harsh and nasal than Sanga, which 
is male. The Témbo are renowned singers and their songs are known throughout 
Dogon country. 

This does not contradict the notion of the feminine “‘bad word” that spreads seeds of 
discord, requiring an extreme exercise of patience in the man. 

An expression that could also be translated ‘‘childless speech,’ given the double 
meaning of the word 7:. An equivalent expression is “‘speech without food” (s3: ja 
télo), since good speech nourishes the body. 

The expression “look at the kikinu of the statements” (sd: kikinu yéne) is used when 
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two contradictory opinions are being judged. The truthfulness of the discussants may 
indeed be recognized from their tone of voice. 

Only the high (au) and low (du&:nu) tones actually correspond to “tone” in the 
linguistic sense. The Dogon distinguish one from the other fairly well, but it is always 
difficult to know whether a person is speaking of tone or intonation. 

This is peculiar to certain individuals or instruments (for example, the goatherd’s 
flute with a beating reed). Certain notes produced by non-nasal but badly tuned 
instruments may also be called ‘“‘decayed.” 

The timbre of the voice changes when one has a cold. When the cold is “mature,” it 
may be said that “‘his nose is decayed” (kinu 5may). 

Literally, ‘‘speech flat on its belly”; this refers to learned speech. 

These are words spoken in order to “reach an understanding” with a woman one 
hopes to marry. 

Literally, ““word of the bar’4 kamada insect biting the ark?” 

And in addition, an accessory color; one speaks of “‘white speech” (s3: pilu) to mean 
sincere speech that originates in a ‘‘white heart.” 

Odors are compared to words; they travel in a swirling motion, like a flame or wind. 
They are not believed to enter the ear, however. 

Young men and young women increase their sexual attractiveness by anointing them- 
selves with a mixture of grilled onions and shea butter. 

Speech nourishes its seeds with oil and water. A person might say, “good speech 
nourishes my body” (sd: édu godu ma kdse); a futile statement “has no food” (sd: ja 
told) or “has no meat” (sd: nama tol). 

African mahogany bark is very bitter, and this accounts for its use as a medium of 
purification. Truth is often bitter to the listener, but it purifies him: “Truth is bitter; 
he who utters it lays his life open” (nana ga:li: vo, nana sdyne kinu vomo pase). 
There are several other membranes that link the larnyx to the vocal chords. 
Furthermore, the posterior face of the trachea is also a membrane that stretches 
upward to the collarbone, but the definition “hard, thin flesh” fits a membrane 
better than a nerve. “In the collarbone there is a membrane like a door that the brain 
opens and shuts” (ani: giyo-ne nama ded’a a-go ku: bonu pinilu). 

See Dieterlen, “Les Correspondances cosmo-biologiques chez les Soudanais.” Sorrel 
is named as the first of eight seeds because of its ancient role as a food supplement in 
time of famine. 

It is necessary to distinguish calm silence, which arises from the fact that the words a 
person was going to utter have been “returned.” 

When a farmer drives seeds into the ground with his foot, his nama is transmitted to 
them through the “liver of his foot.” The totem priest who casts millet ears to the 
crowd from the top of the shrine during the planting festival gives his nama through 
the “‘liver of the hand.” 

Hence its Tombo name; dmolo kinde, “liver of the altar.” 

Speech is often compared to rain. Mi: “‘voice” is related to mi:, “to rain.” 

The Dogon theory of sleep: when a person sleeps, his “blood oil” is thick; the sleeper 
should be wakened gradually so that his oil has time to melt; if he is wakened 
abruptly, he feels uncomfortable and becomes bad tempered. Cold and death have 
similar effects in people; both make them shrink and contract. When milk curdles, it 
is ‘‘asleep’’; melting butter “wakes up.” 

The sigi is a ceremony held every sixty years for the renewal of the world; on this 
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occasion, all the men are seated in chairs of a special shape. 

It is also called kine lontoro, “oval organ.’ In Tombo it is kine jéme, “sack organ,’ 
because it suggests a full waterskin. Formal considerations, then, always determine 
its name, in contrast to the liver. 

This concept correlates with a real process; the pancreas actually plays an important 
role in digestion and is indispensable to alimentary metabolism. 

In Tombo, the pancreas is called “‘seat of milk” (iri di: dom) or “seat of tales” (élume 
dom). Because of its whitish color, it is made the symbolic reservoir of mother’s milk; 
moreover, its consistency is questionable and not believed to be like the consistency 
of ‘‘meat’’; for this reason it is put in the same category as tales, ‘‘neither truth nor 
falsehood.” Besides, oral literature is transmitted by the mother to her children. 

An unverified piece of information describes the pancreas pushing the male kikinu 
say, which then goes into a kind of trance. It then pushes the words and leads them 
through the mouth, passing first through the clavicle seeds. 

This aversion is all the more notable since the Dogon, with the exception of the gall- 
bladder, eat all parts of animals because of their inadequate food supply. 

Animals who cannot produce speech are nevertheless thought to hear human speech 
and be sensitive to it. Thus “bad speech” will accumulate in their spleens as well. 
Contrary to the Bambara. See Zahan, La Dialectique du verbe chez les Bambara, pp. 
5 sf. 

We have tried to determine whether our informants attributed a male or female value 
to different vowels. Here are the results: a would be a male on the whole and o 
female. The reason given for this is that men answer avd: and women 9v93: when they 
are being greeted. I would be feminine because it reminds one of childbirth (7: means 
child); e is masculine for reasons that are still unclear; finally, u is feminine since a 
wife, who must not utter her husband’s name, calls him u “‘you” (familiar). All of this 
emerges from thought elicited on an unaccustomed theme. It can be seen how much 
Dogon thinking always returns to the same preoccupations. 

The importance of the spiral in Dogon thought was brought to light by Griaule in 
Dieu d’eau. There the spiral was described as the vibration’s helical propulsion, 
carrying water, sound, and light at the same time. 

Va na jigilese, ss: 6du tinal sd:se. The expression du tonalo, literally ‘“‘path in 
zigzag,” signifies a dance that recreates the undulating advance of the snake; its 
rhythm accompanies the entrance of masquerades out into the public square. 

This idea was broadly developed in Griaule, Le Renard pdle, pp. zoff. Water flows by 
meandering snakelike over the ground; it undulates in the wind like a serpent; rain 
falls in swirls, and steam swirls as well. 

“Millet, water, and words go together” (yu:-le di:-le s3:-le tumogo ya:se). 

“The speaker of truth, the path [of his words] is straight” (nana ssyne 6du de’ 
ya:sé). 

“The creator of lies, the path is curved” (kakdlu mayane 6du gonugi vo). 

This idea is given concrete expression in a ritual for requesting pardon. 

Interior speech is compared to posing questions in divination. Actually, the diviner 
maps out the “chart” and thinks the questions to himself without formulating them. 
Only on the next day does he interpret the answers and express them in words to his 
client. 

A symbolic link exists between the body orifices; a less conscious connection is made 
between the ear and the sexual part. See Marcel Griaule, “Role du silure Clarias 
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senegalensis dans la procreation au Soudan,” Afrikanischen Studien (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1955). Should one think of the “teeth of the ear” in connection with the 
celebrated “‘vagina dentata?” One is tempted to do so because, if the ear is a sexual 
part, the sexual part is also an ear, as can be shown in connection with “fertilization 
by means of speech.” 

The impossibility of driving bad words away is given expression in the proverb 
suguru buromou, “the ear cannot be made to spit.” 

It is commonly said kine ma d:, “my liver has taken,’ for “I have accepted” or “I am 
content’; an equivalent expression is kine &:lu, “sweet liver.” 

Compare the expressions kine dl:lu, “the liver has not accepted;’ and kine géi, 
“black liver,” or spite. 

It causes the body liquid to evaporate and burns the oil in the liver because of its 
excessive fire and wind. In this connection, it is said that a bit of water must always 
be added when cooking meat in oil or else it becomes too hard. 

“Bad speech makes you catch liver disease’’ (sd: monu kine jit d:mase). 

Physical pain, like mental grief caused by bad speech, “‘burns’’ the liver (kine ma 
ka:kay, ‘“‘my liver is charred”). 

An example given by an informant literate in French. 

The importance of “‘seated speech”’ seems to us associated with the idea of the 
“seating of the world” or “‘the seating of God,” which keeps creation in equilibrium. 
For Bambara concepts concerning body posture, see Zahan, La Dialectique du verbe, 
p. 28: “As a general rule, all solemn utterances giving rise to decision making are 
spoken in a seated position. This same position is compulsory when important 
orders are being given. In fact, the position itself endows the statement with weight 
and stability. All statements made standing up are considered to be ineffectual and 
superficial.” 


Voices in Primitive Baptist Calvinism 
Ruel W. Tyson, Jr. 


My Destination 


I gave orders for my horse to be brought round from the stable. The servant did not 
understand me. I myself went to the stable, saddled my horse and mounted. In the distance I 
heard a bugle call, I asked him what this meant. He knew nothing and heard nothing. At the 
gate he stopped me, asking: “Where are you riding to, master?” “I don’t know,” I said, 
“only away from here, away from here. Always away from here, only by doing so can I reach 
my destination.” “And so you know your destination?” he asked. “Yes,” I answered, “didn’t I 
say so? Away-From-Here, that is my destination.’ “You have no provisions with you,” he 
said. “I need none,’ I said, “the journey is so long that I must die of hunger if I don’t get 
anything on the way. No provisions can save me. For it is, fortunately, a truly immense 
journey.” Franz Kafka, Parables and Paradoxes 


Ritual Time and Ritual Space: The Meeting House 


The ritual life of the Primitive Baptists of the northern Blue Ridge is plain 
and regular.’ Each service consists of three parts: it begins with thirty to 
forty minutes of singing; it continues with one, two, or three sermons, 
which vary in length from ten to sixty minutes depending on whether the 
preacher is “blessed” and on the number of elders invited to preach; and 
it culminates with the singing of a final hymn, during which members move 
around greeting each other with handshakes, embraces, and, frequently, 
in tears. 

The services, or “‘meetings,’ are weekly but do not occur in the same 
church each week in the Mountain District Association, which spans 
northwestern North Carolina and southwestern Virginia. Members of a 
particular church hold services twice a month on Saturdays and Sundays. 
On alternate weekends they will attend “‘sister churches” affiliated with the 
association, or they will travel widely to churches in other counties, 
regions, and states. Primitive Baptist churches are widely scattered from 
Delaware and Maryland to Florida and Texas, but the more active mem- 
bers travel with confidence that their brothers and sisters, however distant 
and unknown to them, will extend the hospitality of food and lodgings 
following the services. A common saying among Primitive Baptists holds 
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that “Old Baptists will travel the furthest, sit the longest, and be satisfied 
with the least.” This saying describes the habit of movement among church 
members and catches the flavor of austerity their Calvinism enjoins. They 
image themselves as “pilgrims and sojourners” in this world and some 
refer to their lives as “my travels.” 

Old Baptists firmly reject the ‘‘six modern inventions” which the 
“new school Baptists” adopted. They scorn tract societies, Sunday schools, 
Bible societies, college and theological seminaries, revivals, and the use of 
musical instruments in worship. In 1832 the Baptists of the Old School, 
energetically reaffirming the doctrines of election and predestination, con- 
vened at a church named Black Rock, near Baltimore, in order to separate 
themselves from their former brothers and sisters who had fallen away 
from radical doctrines of election and predestination and turned to such 
innovations as revivals and missionary crusades to win salvation and 
merit through good works, thereby directly countering the Calvinist doc- 
trine of salvation by “particular election” and not by any work of 
humankind.” 

This sharp difference in theology not only distinguishes Primitive 
Baptists from other Protestant groups but also places them in the extreme 
minority in relation to the dominant traditions and institutions of mod- 
ern Protestantism. The Primitives claim that missionary Protestants seek, 
on the basis of a nonscriptural and Armenian theology, to do the work of 
God’s electing grace through high investments, TV talk shows, and glitter- 
ing spectacles in sports stadiums. The most astutely grounded theological 
critique of modern evangelicalism is to be found in the sermons of Old 
Baptist elders and in the sophisticated criticisms members of their laity 
make about “‘the missionaries” and “‘the TV preachers.” 

On the other hand, their own theology of election and predestina- 
tion will not permit them to make any claims of divine favor for their own 
church. They say with confidence that “‘there are children of grace in all 
orders,’ meaning not only in other branches of Protestantism and Christi- 
anity but also in other religions. A sharp distinction between the universe 
as told and foretold in the sacred work of Scripture and the natural world 
of history divides their lives and sensibilities. History itself holds no 
terrors for them since they expect carnal life to be fraught with grief, laced 
with delusion, and subject to decay and death. “There are more low 
places and hollows than peaks and hilltops in this life?’ they say. Their 
imaginations are colored by the darker as well as the lighter illuminations 
cast by the Bible. They know their John Bunyan from the Slough of 
Despond to Vanity Fair. One hymn frequently sung in the Old Baptist 
churches of the Blue Ridge begins with this verse, sung in the minor keys: 
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I am a stranger here below, 

And what I am ’tis hard to know, 
I am so vile, so prone to sin, 

I fear that I’m not born again. 


“T fear that I’m not born again” sounds the resonant themes underly- 
ing all their ritual life and, no doubt, the conflict between fear and hope 
that haunts their ordinary lives as well. “That I’m not born again” does 
not refer, as it does in conversionist and evangelical religions, to an experi- 
ence in this life. It refers in biblical language to doubts about their inclu- 
sion in the class of elect who are predestined for a heavenly home at the 
end of natural time and history, a status which has already been decided 
and about which they can do nothing to effect a change. They do, however, 
have a hope, as expressed in another hymn, that suspends them across an 


abyss between not knowing their destiny and believing in a land of pure 
delight: 


There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign, 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


As Calvinists they are suspended betwixt and between. Mired in the 
muck of this world, they have a hope that they will be elected to cross the 
river of death, as Christian did in Bunyan’s allegory, and enter ““Mount 
Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem.” Their theology and their ritual life pivot 
on these two themes, which are expressed in song and sermon. 

Primitive Baptists travel from one church to another with some 
frequency, but they do not gather in large meetings since there is no 
central bureaucracy, denominational center, or pilgrimage site. According 
to their view of the relation between matter and spirit, there can be no 
sacred place, object, or person in this world. In many ways this makes 
them utilitarians and they see objects in terms of use. There are no 
auxiliary organizations for men, women, or youth. There is no outreach 
or publicity about their churches in the public media. All business is 
conducted by members of local churches “in conference;’ held once a 
month following the regular church service in which business is also 
ritualized. The agenda are minimal, with such items as building repairs 
and dates for holding the annual communion service, and typically they 
are transacted with brevity and without wit. All such sessions are opened 
with the question: “Is the church at peace and fellowship?” So inquires 
the moderator, who is usually the local pastor. Silence is assent that peace 
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and fellowship reign. All members (who are adults) vote, though women 
do not usually speak in conference or in church except to request hymns. 
“The silence of the sisters,’ one elder told his congregation as he turned 
toward the women’s side, “‘is a type and shadow of Christ’s church in this 
world.” 

Besides the Bible on the stand and the songbooks in the pews, there 
is only one other kind of written or printed matter in the house. Each 
association of churches meets once a year in a three-day associational 
meeting, which has one business session with the remainder of the time 
devoted to preaching, singing, and fellowship. Each year’s proceedings are 
printed in a “‘minute book” and distributed to the churches. Members of 
different associations exchange these books and they can be found on the 
communion table or on the floor next to the stand. In addition to last 
year’s formal minutes, each booklet includes: the Articles of Faith, many 
of which closely match similar articles found in the Westminster (London) 
Confession of 1647, a symbol of Calvinism that Max Weber quotes in the 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism; the Constitution of the 
association, which seeks to match a presbyterian form of associational 
government with the Baptist autonomy of the local congregation; the 
Rules of Decorum, which contain precise directives and prohibitions gov- 
erning public speaking and debate in the associational meetings and 
church conferences; obituaries of recently deceased members; and a table 
of statistics, registering deaths, baptisms, excommunications (“excluded 
members” are those who by vote of the majority in a local church are 
found in violation of the Articles of Faith or public morality), the sched- 
ule of monthly meetings of the member churches, and the number of 
letters of transfer. 

These Calvinists have elaborated a complicated set of theological, 
constitutional, and parliamentary arrangements to insure proper order in 
their affairs. Yet, like the world envisioned in their theology, this order is 
subjected to much contention, so much so in fact, that another common- 
place among them holds: “‘Old Baptists multiply by dividing’’ This saying 
refers to the history of factionalism that accents the history of the Primi- 
tive Baptists, a “dividing” that comes in part from their dectrinal rational- 
ism and their mixed presbyterian and congregational polity. 

As a visitor sits under the hard discipline of the pew for the forty- 
eighth time during two years of visiting, his understanding of the term 
primitive begins to resonate with multiple meanings. Primitive refers to 
their claim not to deviate from the practices of the New Testament Church, 
including the ritual of washing each other’s feet after the example of 
Jesus. Primitive also has a theological reference, the doctrine that teaches 
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divine election and predestination “before the foundations of the world,’ 
a doctrine that makes all the decisive acts in this religion’s sacred drama 
occur a priori. They refer to their doctrine as “‘hard” and their unfriendly 
critics call them “hard shells.” 

Most of the churches visited during this study were built in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, though the oldest church in the Mountain 
District Association was built before 1798, the year the association itself 
was founded by Primitive Baptists from Pike County, Kentucky. The struc- 
tures are rectangular, small, usually built of wood, painted white with 
plain glass windows. The only exterior marking is a small sign giving the 
name of the church, “Union Primitive Baptist Church, 1843.” Most 
churches have cultivated lawns and sturdy shelters outside, which are 
used once a year for the communion dinner. Some churches are nestled 
against the slopes, and sometimes these still have log benches under the 
trees where once members sat to listen to preaching in the arbor, a stand 
covered with brush. Most churches have their own cemeteries adjoining, 
and the grave sites are visited regularly before or after the services. They 
are always cleaned and flowered on the morning of the annual commu- 
nion meeting. The interior walls are unadorned. Members sit facing toward 
the front, men to the right of the pulpit, women to the left. Deacons, 
visiting elders, and the clerk sit on the front benches with their wives 
similarly situated across from them on the opposite side. The wooden 
pews are straightbacked and rough. Sitting erect with their faces alert, 
members look before them at the slightly elevated area at the front and 
center of the church where the pulpit is located. Primitive Baptists call it 
“the stand.” The stand is intersected by the wide center aisle which runs 
directly from the double doors at the back of the church to the center of 
the elevated stage. 

An elder “‘takes the stand” when he moves from the bench where the 
deacons and the clerk sit, mounts the single step on the right side, and 
stands behind the lectern, sometimes called by the older members “‘the 
book board.” Just as the stand is at the geometrical center of the church’s 
interior, the Bible is the central object on the stand. 

Besides a bench or chairs for the elders at the back of the stand area, 
there are few objects in the members’ view as they sit waiting for a service 
to begin. A clear pitcher for water with a plain glass for the preachers’ use 
is placed on a table beside the stand, though few ever pause to drink 
during the sermons, which Primitive Baptists call ‘“discourses.” There is a 
small bunch of flowers in a vase at the center of the communion table, 
which is placed below the preaching stand on the level at which the 
congregation sits. Sometimes the flowers are artificial, but on the annual 
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communion weekend they are always fresh. Across the front of the table 
are the carved words: “‘In Remembrance of Me.’ The white walls behind 
the stand across the entire front of the church are bare. There is no flag, 
national, state, or denominational. There is no cross on the table or the 
wall, only an occasional peg where the elders hang their hats. No paintings, 
photographs, or sculpture give the eyes any nourishment or distraction. 
The minimal aesthetics of the decor clear a space for singing, reading, 
preaching, for book and voice. This place of meeting, ‘“‘the house” as they 
call it when they are present on its grounds, clearly attracts them to its 
inner space. Unlike members of other churches, Primitive Baptists do not 
wait around outside for the service to begin: they proceed directly to 
their seats upon arrival at the church. 

In a setting that encourages listening and inner meditation, what do 
the members observe during the service? Most prominently, the com- 
manding figure of the elder, who is the single most active person for the 
longest period during the entirety of the three-part service. The rhythms 
of his speech, the biblical diction and images in his discourse, and the 
quietly informative play of his body win the undivided attention of the 
auditors in the pews before him. 

But this focus cannot be separated from the next most evident thing 
in the view of the members: the large Bible resting on the stand before the 
preacher, and perhaps a smaller Bible held in his hands when he reads the 
texts that season his speech and form a pathway through his sermon, the 
sum of the quotations that constitute “the proof of the discourse.” 

Reading from the Bible and preaching on its texts set in motion the 
complex interplays of book and voice, orality and literacy, in this Calvin- 
ist church’s central ritual activity.* The elder’s work of speaking his 
discourse is matched by the members’ palpable work of attention. Both 
enliven the memory, feed hope, and reawaken uncertainty about their 
ultimate destination, preparing for the gestures of fellowship that con- 
clude the service. 

The pews are unadorned except by an occasional copy of the blue 
songbook, which contains the words, not the score, to 321 hymns. Many 
Primitive Baptists know “‘by heart” several dozen of these songs, which 
derive from the English and American hymnody of the seventeenth through 
the nineteenth centuries. While some of the churches are beginning to use 
“note books,” that is, books with musical notes along with the words in 
verse form, most churches of the Mountain District retain the ‘‘Primitive 
Baptist Hymn Book for All Lovers of Sacred Song,’ compiled by D. H. 
Goble and registered in 1887, which gives only the words.° The Old 
Baptists, in conformity with their predecessors of 1832, do not allow 
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musical instruments in their services, though some old-time music, fiddling, 
and records are found in their homes. When the elder preaches, he never 
speaks from notes or manuscript. His voice, if blessed, is directed by 
divine inspiration. Music sung without notes, sermons preached without 
script. It is as if Primitive Baptists, like the spatial arrangements within 
which they worship, intend to leave uncluttered all encumbrances to ear 
and voice. 

All services begin when the song leader, usually a deacon in the 
church, calls out the number of the first hymn. That act begins the service 
without further preface. The bodily orientations of members are rather 
diverse during the singing, which is performed with all members sitting in 
the pews. Some inflect their bodies as if to turn inward, while others angle 
their heads slightly upward and to the right or left as if to lean after the 
sound of word and note. Whether in singing or in listening their work of 
attention is avid and arresting. Seldom do they look to either side. Very 
rarely do they whisper to a neighbor, though the wives of deacons and 
clerks will occasionally signal their husbands to attend to some detail 
during the service. There are distinct spaces between the members as they 
sit together on benches. No one places an arm along the top of the pew 
behind a neighbor’s shoulders even when the neighbor is kin. 

Attention is focused and steady during the sermons, with much less 
movement than during the singing, which precedes the sermon by thirty 
minutes or more. Some older members quietly dramatize their attention 
with a cupped hand behind an ear. With the major exception of the 
fellowship ritual that follows the sermon and concludes the service, mem- 
bers commune with each other by attending to the voice and words of the 
preacher and to the sounds and words of the hymns. Nothing interrupts 
the sermon, and the only divisions in the singing are individual members 
calling out a number of the hymn they wish their fellows to sing. In that 
manner both men and women members select the hymns, and, not 
surprisingly, each congregation has its own particular repertory of favor- 
ite hymns. The hymns are sung slowly, often in a meditational mood, in 
minor keys, while the elders preach at a faster pace and in highly struc- 
tured rhythms should they be “blessed” to “sing,” that is, to chant their 
discourse, one sign that the elder has been “given liberty” or “blessed to 
preach” as a gift of God. 

If the first part of the service is singing and the second and longest 
part of the service is preaching, the concluding part is shortest, though it 
may last as long as fifteen minutes. After the rigors of the elder’s discourse 
with its doctrinal stress, the fellowship period returns to song: all the 
members, the pastor, and any visiting elders (and there is usually at least 
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one) break up the distinctions their respective places indicated during the 
second part of the service. Elders descend to the level of the congregation 
in front of the stand and communion table; the members stand. All join 
in the final hymn, and as they sing, the handshaking begins. First the 
elders and the clerk and the deacons, men to men. As this proceeds on the 
right-hand side of the church, the women shake hands on the left, and, 
like some of the men, begin to embrace. All the while the singing continues. 
Next there is movement. Members go out into the center aisle and form a 
loosely linked half circle, a receiving line, as it were, and pass slowly by 
the elders and shake their hands, sometimes leaving donations of money 
in the elders’ hands or pockets since Primitive Baptists do not have a 
salaried clergy. Soon handshaking turns to embracing, or, as the primitive 
Baptists are apt to say, “hugging necks,” a favored sign of spiritual bonds, 
the gestures that betoken ‘‘a sweet meeting.” Everyone shakes hands with 
everyone else without distinction of sex; older men and women some- 
times embrace; women embrace women; men embrace each other. Old 
Baptists say that these actions signify spiritual love flowing “from breast 
to breast.” 

As the hymn ends the members remain standing, and if there are no 
announcements of future meetings, the service is concluded, usually with- 
out any formal benediction. The quiet intensity of the fellowship is always 
enhanced if someone responds to the pastor’s announcement just before 
the hymn that “the doors of the church are open” or “‘the doors of the 
church are published,’ a formula for inviting nonmembers to come for- 
ward and “tell their experience” or “give an account of your hope,’ 
which is the prelude to being formally voted into the membership of the 
church by the members present in good standing. No sermon ends with 
an urgent invitation. A formal announcement is given, though elders have 
been known to forget to make it. These are, after all, antimissionary 
Baptists. 

More time is invested in preaching and in listening to preaching than 
in any other segment of activity within the ritual sequence. Among the 
elders, especially when they have an audience of interested lay persons in 
a deacon’s home, around the dinner table, or on the front porch, more 
conversational time is devoted to “talking Scriptures” than any other 
topic. Preaching and listening to preaching by both laity and clergy figure 
prominently in their accounts of religious experience. Dreams are referred 
to Scripture for interpretation, not to recent experience or family history. 
Sound doctrine depends on how “rightly to divide the Word of Scripture,” 
that is, how rightly to interpret the words of Scripture. Arguments about 
Scripture thus abound among the elders and consume much energy with 
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major doctrinal and political implications. Arguments about doctrine are 
always arguments about Scripture. Many a “division” which “multiplies” 
Old Baptists begins in such contests. Since no single passage of Scripture 
is deemed sufficient to support a theological point, the elder who can 
“get” or “catch” biblical texts, that is, quote from memory with accuracy, 
is apt to “gather up” a “bunch” of passages that sufficiently “harmonize” 
to produce a “proof.” 

In this spare space the voice and tongue of the preacher become the 
medium for the oral translation of one of this Calvinist sect’s most favored 
books of the Old Testament— the Song of Solomon. What is denied in the 
immediate surroundings of the meeting space by way of a visual asceti- 
cism is amply returned through the figurative language of Scripture. Thanks 
to the elders’ astute practice of the typological or figural method of 
scriptural interpretation, a praxis found in ancient Hebrew and Christian 
authors, Primitive Baptists hear words of this Old Testament wisdom 
through the images of the New Testament and the exegetical common- 
places of Puritan divines in Old and New England, themselves the heirs of 
continental Calvinist practice. The Song of Solomon is quoted in a voice 
yielding to the cadences of its poetry, lips trembling with affecting and 
familiar emotion. In the words the elder quotes, though he only glances 
now and then at the printed words themselves, those who listen in the 
pews below hear, in the sacred poetry, words that project scenes of luxuri- 
ant gardens and the taste of honeycombs and spices. They hear “‘types 
and shadows” of the heavenly fellowship of the elect in the comely figures 
of love in the garden world. They hear with their theologically instructed 
ears that they too might be included in the heavenly choir even as they 
presently compose their own choir in listening to these words: 


I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. As the lily among 
thorns, so is my love among the daughters. As the apple tree among 
the trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the sons. I sat down 
under his shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet to my 
taste. He brought me to the banqueting house, and his banner over 
me was love. 


The voice of my beloved! Behold, he cometh leaping upon the 
mountains, skipping upon the hills. My beloved is like a roe or a 
young hart: behold, he standeth behind our wall, he looketh forth at 
the windows, showing himself through the lattice. My beloved spake, 
and said unto me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For, 
lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on 
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the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land; the fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grapes give a good smell. Arise, my 
love, my fair one, and come away. (Song of Solomon 2:1—4, 8—12) 


When these words are read or recited from memory as a text for a 
discourse, their provocations and impressions are not easily dissolved, 
particularly when, at the end of the sermon, those who listen and the one 
who preached will commune with each other in intimate gestures of 
fellowship and love. Many times in these weekly rituals what is read out 
in the Scriptures and commented upon during the preaching part of the 
service finds experiential coefficients in the forms of the closing fellowship. 

By occupying a visually impoverished space, Primitive Baptists give 
attention to voice and ear since their practice has trained them to listen 
attentively and to speak in performative eloquence a feast of words, 
words sung, words spoken, words quoted from the sacred text. Through 
these media come an abundance of scenes and images for all the senses to 
work upon, images that shape, inform, and lend tacit power to other- 
wise abstract and severe doctrine, particularly the doctrines of election 
and predestination. Through the ear comes a garden world while through 
the doctrinal mind comes the question of all questions which makes 
that same world cosmologically problematical: “Am I, the depraved and 
impotent sinner, included in the company of heaven?” “Living in the 
wilderness of this world have we been elected to the enclosed garden 
of heaven?” 

While the voice and the ear are so central in the major and middle 
part of the service, neither the hand nor the eye are left out of the action 
during the concluding segment. “A moving sermon’ will produce tears, 
which are, in the words of one of the favorite hymns, “mixtures of sad- 
ness and joy.’ While there are several ways of construing the paradoxical 
moods of simultaneous sadness and joy, the doctrinal reading of the 
paradox understands joy as the hope of heaven among the elect and 
delight in the present fellowship of Old Baptists, and sadness as a reminder 
of the uncertain status with respect to final election and the self-evident 
condition of being a sinful human amid the decay of “this world here in 
time.” 

A “‘sweet service” refers particularly to “‘spiritual emotions” discov- 
ered during the gestures of fellowship. Just as the ears and eyes get their 
play in this time of singing and weeping, so do the hands as they meet in 
the clasp of fellowship. What begins as a handshake as the members move 
in a semicircle around the church often becomes an embrace. The austeri- 
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ties of doctrinal exposition and the work of sustained listening give way 
to another mode and mood in these closing movements and gestures, 
which are enveloped in the medium of congregational singing. ““The voice 
of my beloved” speaks in sermon text and sacred song. The words of the 
hymns, which Old Baptists sometimes call “poetry,” frequently echo the 
image-laden words from Scripture quoted earlier in the service: 


There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign, 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-with’ring flow’rs: 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heav’nly land from ours. 


O! could we make our doubts remove, 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, 

And see the Canaan that we love, 
With unbeclouded eyes; 


Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er; 

Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood 
Should fright us from the shore. 


(148) 


Calvinism speaks “‘the extreme inhumanity” of its doctrines through 
the traditions of its biblical interpretation and the discourse of its preach- 
ing elders. It speaks of God’s decrees, inscrutable except in the shadows 
of the biblical text, unchangeable as to their preordained outcome. In the 
formulation of Max Weber, ““God’s grace is, since His decrees cannot 
change, as impossible for those to whom He has granted it to lose as it is 
unattainable for those to whom He has denied it?’® Spoken discourse is 
the medium of the extremities of doctrine. It is the mode of the central 
event of the ritual. Yet discourse does not entirely dominate. 

In the texts quoted in the sermon there is powerful image and appeal- 
ing rhythm, a poetry that reminds the participant of the hymns of the 
opening of the service. Elements of Scripture, no matter their doctrinal 
reduction, echo the hymns, and the words of the hymns often echo the 
words if not the rhythms of Scripture. The singing during the fellowship 
repeats the mode and mood of the opening segment of the service, now 
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remembered through the intervention of the elder’s discourse. The atten- 
tive listener and the observing participant can discern a pattern of echoes 
across the three parts of the ritual sequence, yet these echoes between 
song text and scriptural text, between singing voice and preaching voice, 
produce dissonances as well as resonances. The greatest division and the 
sharpest difference come from the doctrinal rationalism that the elder’s 
discourse applies to the rich figurations of Scripture. The logos of Calvin- 
ist doctrine works to govern the excess of figurative meaning and to 
control the polysemous power of biblical language, the founding mythos of 
this religion. The feelings given form in the gestures of fellowship find 
their echoes in the luxuriant imagery of texts like the Song of Solomon. 
Yet doctrine is not entirely opposed to this play of the spiritual emotions. 
Doctrine sanctions the fellowship of the visible church and it teaches 
Primitive Baptists to be alert to “signs” and “‘evidences,’ or “impressions,” 
which may be tokens of grace, uncertain foretellings of membership in the 
heavenly elect. What richer source for such spiritual signs than in the 
fellowship of the visible church during its public rituals? On the other 
hand, for Calvinist doctrine all sensuous culture, all expressive forms, all 
precious objects, all “‘fleshly emotions,’ are suspect. Magic or sacramen- 
talism in any form or aspect is a metaphysical impossibility for Calvinists: 
finitum non est capax infiniti. Whether in spiritual feelings, sacred books, 
or revered elders, all magical aspects as means for attaining grace are 
ruled out. Primitive Baptists are constitutionally suspicious of any gesture 
or claim that might suggest idolatry or making some created object or 
human gesture a vehicle of grace. Every step in the direction of making a 
gesture, an object, a word, or a person sacred is further evidence that 
those who do so are attempting in vain to make some part of this world 
their home, whereas the doctrines of Calvinism interdict such claims as in 
the words of the hymn quoted above: “I am a stranger here below.” 
Matter—animate or inanimate—cannot become sacrament.’ Doctrine 
rules out magic and affirms fellowship. The indigenous concords and 
discords between these major productions of Primitive Baptist Calvinism, 
so evident in the structure and actions of its ritual life, disclose a site, if an 
unsteady one, where its genius and burden may be appreciated. 


Voices in Song 


In such a scripturalist group, dominated by spoken discourse and the 
“hard” doctrines of Calvinism, what is the status of an oral activity that 
is not entirely subject to the dominance of doctrinal rationalism and the 
control of the elders’ discourse? In song there is at play a range of affec- 
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tions in an array of sensuous modes far more complex than the solo voice 
of the elder quoting Scripture and preaching the doctrines authorized by 
it. All members devote themselves in the first part of the service to congre- 
gational singing. In the song service, voices are raised in doubt, 
supplication, and hope to God, a straining upward in song as if to press 
against the cosmic divide that separates the divine from the human. In a 
characteristic metaphor, Old Baptists say that they come as “hungry 
people looking for a blessing.” 

If biblical language is fraught with figuration and frequently ordered 
according to powerful poetic structures of rhythm and tone, how much 
more potent is the figuration of poetry when sung by a group of members 
within the boundaries of their ritual space. The absence of musical instru- 
ments concentrates the musical event in the collective voices of the 
congregation. Only the occasional chirping of birds in the spring and the 
clanking of cowbells in summer sometimes intrude through the open 
windows of these churches. Since few children attend Primitive Baptist 
services, that source of distraction is absent. 

When it is remembered that these are “old songs” to those who sing 
them, their repeated performances reconvene an inward theater of 
memories, adding to the affect of the words in the music, the music in the 
words. Collective voices raised in song sharpen image and affect in the 
individuals who join in the singing. The pilgrimages of the individual 
members may receive new underscoring, or the spiritual poverty of a 
member may gain more painful definition. The songs offer modes of 
confession and lamentation, and always furnish fresh reminders of the 
inscrutable character of their self-definition in the ultimate order of things. 
For Calvinists, destination is self-definition, and that is what cannot be 
known. 

Members sit as they sing. There are no dramatic movements—in 
fact, few movements at all—to their bodies. The pace of the music is 
sedate, and there are no grand or rousing endings to the hymns they sing. 
It is as if, in the slowly sung hymns, so deliberate and meditated, there is 
dissent from the larger culture’s speed, its certainty of assertion, and its 
endless exploration of subjectivity. In these hymns members acknowledge 
their ignorance of God’s ways with man, their fallibility, the troubled 
movement in their spiritual registers, their own uncertainty about the end 
of all things, and their certainty that it is hard to know who you are amid 
the circumstances and vain pomp of this world. 

There is hope too: that grace is amazing; that salvation is by God’s 
election, not by any human work; that grace, not work, is sovereign; and 
that when you feel like a pilgrim you have a sign of grace, an evidence of 
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your “effectual calling” to be a child of grace. These songs in their perfor- 
mance provide such signs of grace for those who sing them, even while 
the same hymns will declare “I am so vile, so prone to sin, / I fear that I’m 
not born again.” 

Primitive Baptists respect and guard the potency of hymn singing in 
many ways. One elder comments: 


The song service I think is part of the service. If the spirit ain’t there 
singing, now in order to sing these old songs right, the spirit’s got to 
be with it. And I think that when they’re sung in the spirit, I think 
that it reaches the very heart and soul of God’s people.® 


It is noteworthy that this seventy-five-year-old elder thought it necessary 
to state that the song service is part of the service. But more important is 
the priority he assigns to “‘spirit”’ and singing. The “‘spirit” is necessary 
for the old songs to be sung ‘right?’ He would say the same about 
preaching. Unless the “living Word of God”’ is there motivating (a key 
term in Calvinist theology of grace) the speaking voice of the elder, he 
cannot speak the word of God. The same applies to singing. Indeed, 
many of the members say that “they got something out of the service 
because of the singing.’ By omission they imply that they do not, on some 
occasions, get anything out of the preaching. Again, some will say that it 
was “‘in the fellowship” that they got a blessing rather than in the singing 
or the preaching. What they receive in these three modes of ritual activity, 
besides calling it a blessing, Primitive Baptists seldom go on to articulate. 
They are characteristically cryptic about spiritual experience, as if telling 
in detail would place those feelings in jeopardy. If their doctrine is exces- 
sive in its overstatement, their reports of spiritual feeling are full of 
understatements. 

The singing is under the guidance of the spirit, not under the direc- 
tion of human art and performance. Old Baptists seek to control the 
potency of music in their ritual in another way. They examine all the 
words to hymns, even the songs and words included in their own songbook, 
to see if the words to the hymns meet orthodox norms. The words of 
hymns are subject to the correction of doctrine (exclusion) before they are 
performed. This means that Primitive Baptists do not sing all the hymns 
in their books, and it also means they may criticize other churches of their 
faith if they sing hymns that do not measure up to doctrinal rectitude. 

Two examples stand for many. “Blessed Assurance Jesus Is Mine” is 
rejected as claiming too much assurance. Also, “‘Wayfaring Stranger” will 
not pass muster since in the lines “I am going there (heaven),” too much 
assurance is claimed, and in the same hymn, the words “I’m going to see 
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my mother (in heaven)” are rejected as being “‘too fleshy,” that is, assum- 
ing too much about the status of the bodies and personalities of loved 
ones in heaven. These Calvinists insist, in countering their evangelical 
opponents, that while there will be some kind of recognition of persons in 
heaven, they are agnostic about how the human bodies of their kindred 
will appear in their heavenly translation. Poetic license or errant senti- 
ment are not condoned in their close doctrinal examination of song texts. 

The disciplined reading of song texts insures that what the singing 
voice utters and what the ear hears will be governed by “‘sound doctrine.’ 
Attention to words is a hallmark of Primitive Baptist conventions of 
interpretation. In interpreting scriptural passages close attention is paid 
to verb tense, single and plural terms, and references implicated by the use 
of pronouns. This attention to grammar carries a doctrinal motive. Every 
passage of Scripture is inspected for what it does and does not say about 
election and predestination. If the word “all” is used, then elders will 
want to argue that it refers to “the elect,’ and here may be seen how their 
doctrine of particular election is translated into the grammatical analyses 
of scriptural passages in order to defend against any scriptural basis for 
universalism. This same attention to words is manifest with respect to the 
song texts. And, like their reading of a passage of Scripture, Primitive 
Baptists insist that all the verses of a song be sung “‘to get the full meaning,” 
as the wife of an elder expressed it. 

A third way Primitive Baptists check the dispersive potency of hymns 
is by classification. Hymns are not Scripture. While there is poetry in 
Scripture, it is fundamentally different from the poetry in the hymns. 
“Fundamentally” here means according to its doctrinal classification. 
Only the Bible in its King James Version “‘is the written word of God and 
the only rule of faith and practice’ Hymn singing is a practice that comes 
under the rule of faith as revealed in the written word of God. Words of 
hymns are human inventions, in no way like Scripture, which is the “‘written 
word of God.’ Strictly speaking, Primitive Baptists have no “sacred 
song,” just as they have no sacred matter, like bread and wine, to mediate 
between the divine and the human. The singing of songs may be guided 
by spirit but it cannot become a sacramental medium of communication 
between the inscrutable God who has spoken through the Scriptures and 
“strangers here below.” 

When elders quote hymns in their sermons, they will refer to “‘the old 
poet,’ meaning the hymn writer, and they will accompany any quotation 
from one of the approved hymns with the disclaimer, “of course this is 
not Scripture.’ Constant, attention to the status of words, whether in 
Scripture or in the song texts, is a part of the Calvinist sect’s radical 
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distinction between “Scripture” and “history.” Hymns are a part of 
“history,” not of ‘‘Scripture.’ They belong to the world of time, nature, 
and human invention, and, like human desire, they partake of all the 
ambiguities in motivation and use. Even as they are loved and fondly sung, 
hymns always fall under the suspicion that in the guise of good works 
they may seek or claim the divine assurance Calvinist doctrine does not 
sanction. 

Hymns and hymn singing fall into the dialectics inscribed in the lines 
of an orthodox hymn beloved of Old Baptists: 


Mixtures of joy and sorrow I daily pass through. / Sometimes I’m in 
the valley—then sinking down with woe; / Sometimes I am exalted 
—on eagles’ wings I fly; / Rising above Mount Pisgah, I almost reach 
the sky. 


Sometimes my hope is little—I almost lay it by; / Sometimes it is 
sufficient if I were called to die; / Sometimes I am in doubting, and 
think I have no grace; / Sometimes I am a shouting, and Bethel is the 
place. 


Sometimes I read my Bible—it seems a sealed book; / Sometimes I 
find a blessing wherever I do look. / Sometimes I go to meeting, and 
wish I’d staid at home; / Sometimes I find my Jesus, and then I’m 
glad I come. 


O how I am thus tossed—thus tossed to and fro; / How are my 
hopes thus crossed wherever I do go! / O Lord, thou never change—it 
is because I stray; / Lord guide me by thy Spirit, and keep me in the 
way. (225) 


There is much worthy of comment in this apparently simple hymn. 
First, recall that these words are sung many times during any year in the 
common history of one congregation. Whatever the rhythm of the song, 
the words in their “‘mixture” and in the “tossed to and fro” experiences 
they tell are bound to check or limit the musicality of the performance 
and encourage a kind of detachment from the lure of musical immediacy. 
The performance itself is subject to the mixed moods and perceptions the 
hymn expresses. The “meeting” in which this hymn is sung is subject to 
the mixed evaluations indicated in the words of the hymn: the Bible, the 
normative source of all authority and light in a darkened world, “seems a 
sealed book.’ The experience of reading the holy book is subject both to 
the transparency and the obscurity the song expresses. 
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In the concluding stanza, the line ““O how are my hopes thus crossed 
wherever I do go!” condenses in a single confession all the particular 
shifts in mood and variations between withdrawal and contact. Perhaps 
our first inclination when reading this line is to think of the crucifixion 
and the New Testament injunction, “Take up your cross and follow me.” 
But Primitive Baptists do not employ the life narrative of Jesus as a pattern 
for imitation, and Jesus is never spoken of as a companion in the daily 
round. The language of intimacy used for the believer’s relationship with 
Jesus, so characteristic of missionary and evangelical Christians, is nota- 
bly absent from Primitive Baptist discourse. They do not allow themselves 
a mimetic relationship with the founder of Christianity. Such proximity 
to God in the person of Jesus would violate the strongly held view that a 
great chasm divides the world of Scripture, the sacred narrative from 
Genesis to Apocalypse that it recounts, and the world of nature, history, 
and human invention. No, “crossed” in this line means the recurring 
experience of having hopes for a sign crossed by a refusal, a blockage to 
the mountain, to shouting, to the Bible, a blessing, and a meeting where 
Jesus may be found. 

The ending of the hymn, “Lord guide me by thy Spirit, and keep me 
in the way,” is not a conclusion that would make “shouting” appropriate, 
but an acknowledgment of the premise that informs every set of antitheti- 
cal verses. Whatever the concords of the hymn’s music, the semantic 
structure is riven by the dialectic of poverty and fleeting plenitude, of 
being low and of being exalted. 

The earlier citation of two other hymns—“I Am a Stranger Here 
Below” and “‘There Is a Land of Pure Delight’ — which together express 
the betwixt and between of the Primitive Baptist world picture, are brought 
together in “Mixtures of Joy and Sadness” and turned into a confession 
of crossed hopes. These hymns pass doctrinal muster and disclose the 
heart of the Calvinist experience. But the experience of singing itself, like 
all human expressions, falls under the interdictions and suppressions of 
doctrine. Voice and ear are subject to scripturalist norms and doctrinal 
supervision. The doctrinal reading of the song texts takes precedence over 
its musical expression. The absence of musical notes, like the absence of 
manuscript or notes for the elder’s sermon, and the prominence of the 
complete text stress the centrality of the sung words. 

In an earlier era of Primitive Baptist history, the song leader would 
“line out” the words of each verse or half-verse for the congregational 
members who either could not read or did not own a songbook. In the 
present stage of their history a strong argument for bringing in songbooks 
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with musical notation is that the voices of the aged song leaders are 
fading and that the new generation does not know verbatim the notes of 
the music. 

Besides the application of doctrinal purity, there are other important 
conditions that inform the congregational singing of the first part of the 
service. As the members sit, the song leader begins each song in an effort 
to pitch the song for the group. Sometimes another male member will 
interrupt and say “‘it’s too high,” and the leader will stop and start again. 
All members sing together. While the women members do not speak in 
church conference and cannot hold any formal office, they have full rights 
to participation in the congregational singing, and, in fact, call out requests 
(which are always honored) for more hymns than do the male members. 
Like the fellowship that concludes the service, in the congregational sing- 
ing there is a reduction of sexual role differentiation in the collective 
action of singing. Such commonality of participation is slightly modified 
on the side of female determination if the fact that the women’s higher 
voices sound out above the men’s voices is taken into account. In the 
singing, as in the fellowship, hierarchy is temporarily suspended, thus 
releasing another set of powerful counters to the dominance of doctrine 
over sensuous expression and of male over female in the polity of this 
church’s order. Earlier an elder was quoted as saying from the stand in a 
sermon to the women on his left, “‘you sisters in your silence are a type of 
the church.’ In singing, the sisters are not silent. And it is important to 
add that in Primitive Baptist images of heaven, there is no distinction 
made between men and women in the heavenly home since all who are 
predestined to be there will take on Christ’s image in their resurrected 
state. The most frequently mentioned activity in Primitive Baptist dis- 
courses about heaven is that perpetual singing will take place in the 
heavenly choir. Singing, if guided by the spirit in the meeting house, 
therefore takes on an eschatological reach, a pre-enactment of their hope 
in heaven and a translation of cosmology from doctrine to one of their 
master metaphors: 


A home in heav’n! what a joyful thought! 

As the poor man toils in his weary lot; 

His heart oppressed, and with anguished riv’n, 
From his home below to a home in heav’n. (277) 


Voices in Words 


In the spatial arrangements of Primitive Baptist ritual the Bible is situated 
between the elder who stands behind the book board, where the Bible 
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rests, and the congregation seated in pews before the stand. The words of 
the preacher cannot get to the ears of the congregation unless they origi- 
nate from the ‘“‘written Word of God,’ that is, the sacred Scriptures in the 
King James Version. The living Word of God liberates the tongue of the 
elder to preach the spoken Word. The written Word of God is entirely 
independent of the words of humans: all the initiatives for contact and 
communication must derive from the Godward side of the division between 
“Scripture” and “history.” The written Word can become the spoken 
Word of God only from the book, mediated through the voice of the 
elder, which has been taken over by the living Word, a condition elders 
term “being blessed to preach.” 

The elder is special, according to the theology of these Old Baptists, 
if in no sense a sacred person. Being ordained means that a local congrega- 
tion has judged that a man has a calling to preach. By vote they recom- 
mend him to a presbytery for examination, carried out in the public view 
during a church service; and, if he is found sound in conduct and doctrine, 
he is ordained by the laying on of hands in a convocation of elders. Only 
after many months, even years, does a congregation decide to call a 
presbytery for ordination of the person it has authorized to “practice his 
gift.’ But ordination carries no extraordinary status, except in an organi- 
zational or polity context. Any sacrality an elder has is always under the 
sign of the divine gift and is confined to particular occasions in which he 
believes himself, and is believed by the members, to have been “blessed.” 

“T refuse to lay my hands on any other man what I’ve not heard 
preach gospel,’ confesses an elder who said he once participated in an 
ordination service for a young man he had doubts about. “And I’m not 
talking about making a speech. The gospel is the power of God. It is not 
learned in the school of men,’ the elder concluded. 

The complicated weave of the three words, the written Word, the 
spoken Word, and the living Word, helps locate the human voice of the 
elder as he preaches. The work of these Words decenters him from his 
own consciousness, making him “‘a channel,’ as they say. The written 
Word may be quoted, but that is not preaching because reading a text 
from Scripture is not itself preaching. Yet one of the essential marks of 
preaching is that it be based in the foundation of scriptural texts, in fact, 
an intricately connected sequence of texts ordered by a common theme 
such as “‘pilgrimage,’ or “‘translation,’ or a metaphor such as “wind” or 
“dust.” The elder speaks on the Scripture, expounding its doctrinal 
meanings, but that is not preaching either. Preaching is the spoken Word 
of God, which requires the quotation of biblical texts and the motivating 
guidance of the living Word. Neither reading (quoting) nor speaking as 
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human acts are sufficient, but they are both necessary conditions for the 
spoken Word to become the living Word in the ritual arena of the Old 
Baptist meeting houses. 

To preach, an elder must be “given an impression,’ and the passive 
position here is a grammatical sign that expresses the theological 
requirement. The act of quoting before being given “‘an impression’ is 
only the first step in bridging the gap between the world of Scripture and 
the fallen world of human history. To quote is to enact the pathos of 
distance created by the chasm between the divine and the human. Quota- 
tion must be followed by the suppression of the human voice and the 
manifestation of that voice taken up and translated by the living Word. To 
quote or read is only another reminder of the impotence of the human to 
reach the divine without the motivations of grace. The conditions for the 
spoken Word to be heard is that the voice of the elder be “‘liberated”’ to 
preach. 

That preaching is conceived of as bridging is demonstrated in this 
description of an elder’s method by his daughter: 


But not again, here’s Dad that come. His gift was a doctrinal gift, 
and when he got up to lay it out we called him a bridge builder. He’d 
go down to the bottom of the river first and he’d dig his foundations, 
he’d set his pillars, then he’d start laying the foundations for his 
bridge. 


To take notes to the lectern would preempt the promptings of the 
living Word. Primitive Baptists do not believe that it should take very long 
before the elder and those who listen know whether he is being blessed. If 
the elder is not blessed, he will sit down, leaving his place to another 
elder. 


I don’t believe it takes all day, to go to the stand and establish the 
truth, and preach the gospel. I’ve heard men get up and pile brush for 
half an hour and then forget about the brush piling and preach as 
free as you ever heard them preach, in, you know, a period of five 
minutes. So I believe in that short period that you feel that the spirit 
is dwelling with you, preach the truth. When you feel that leaving, sit 
down. 


But this should not suggest that elders do no preparation. They practice a 
version of the Puritan spiritual exercise called “the prepared heart.”? In 
the early mornings before work and in the evenings after work they sit 
with the Scriptures, reading the words and gazing in meditation across a 
valley or up to a mountain peak. The scriptural text that remains “heaviest” 
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on the elder’s mind is the text he will choose, sometimes only at the 
moment he begins to speak from the stand. Elders never report “religious 
experiences” in any discrete sense while reading meditatively during the 
week that precedes their “‘appointments to preach” at a particular church. 
The book is a brooding ground for slow exploration, a source from which 
a verse, a word, a scene, a story, or a figure surfaces during such 
meditations. Persistence of attention to a verse while driving to work, 
while working, and, as often happens with Primitive Baptist elders and 
laity, while arguing with “‘the missionaries” where they work, will pro- 
mote ‘“‘a weight on the mind” and an inability ‘‘to leave it alone.” 

A second kind of preparation is allied to the first. After years of 
preaching and listening to the discourses of fellow elders, particular pas- 
sages will become associated with particular places, occasions, and elders. 
To turn to a familiar text as an elder meditates on his sermon for the next 
week may also be to return to former occasions on which the elder 
preached on the text himself or heard other elders do so. An elder’s 
memory of the Scriptures not only runs across many passages in the 
book, collected around a theme or doctrine; it is also affiliated with a 
network of places in which sermons were delivered on texts. Preparation 
for preaching is retrospective, spanning a lifetime of speaking and listening, 
as well as prospective, working on Scriptures in anticipation of the next 
appointment. Preaching often discloses the social network among the 
elders upon which they rely for their memory of texts and their memory 
of previous sermons that affect their way of interpreting the texts. 

Elder G. M. of Georgia was the guest preacher at the annual commu- 
nion and foot washing services of the Little River Primitive Baptist Church, 
in Allegheny County, North Carolina, in June 1983. Elder M. preached 
that ‘“‘we all came from the dust and we will all return to the dust. . . . That 
doesn’t sound very promising at all. To know one of these days these old 
bodies are going to return to dust:’ He quoted the book of Job, chapter 
14, “man born of woman... a few days... full of trouble. . .. He com- 
eth forth like a flower, and is cut down: he fleeth also as a shadow, and 
continueth not.’ Then Elder M. turned in the stand to his host elder, W. 
E., and said: 


A few years, Brother E., people won’t remember you and I... no 
more. A few years, my friend, we’ll be numbered with the pale faces 
of the dead. And “‘continueth not,’ dried up and wasted away . . . our 
memories are gone. . . . That’s nothing to mourn about, I know that! 
But the fact remains: that’s the way it is, my friend. 


Elder M. continued his sermon by citing Hosea 13:14—“‘I will ransom 
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them from the power of the grave’”—a quotation that continued his 
theme, by now cited from a number of texts he had already quoted from 
the books of Daniel and Isaiah: “‘all shall rise out of dust .. . awake and 
sing! Awake and sing ye that dwell in dust... and many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, some to 
everlasting contempt .. ?’ Then Elder M. paused and recalled: “I remem- 
ber Brother E. preached on this text (Hosea 13:14). ‘I will ransom them 
from the power of the grave’ In his discourse Brother E. asked, ‘Do you 
know of any grave that’s dug itself?” 

The uninitiated auditor may mistakenly assume that the reference to 
Elder E’s earlier sermon on the same text was an accidental aside. The 
reference to the earlier sermon and the quotation from it were elicited by 
the text from Hosea quoted by Elder M. in Elder E’s church. The 
biblical quotation, falling harmoniously within a sequence of similar 
texts in the progression of Elder M’s sermon, evoked a memory of another 
sermon spoken some years before. The textual reference moves from its 
scriptural place in the King James Version of the Bible to E?s discourse to 
M-s discourse. Texts expand in layers of interpretation and in range of 
reference as they are quoted from Scriptures and sermons in which those 
quotations occurred. Texts are not just moments in Scripture but evoke 
places in the social history of Primitive Baptist churches and the circula- 
tion of elders. A community of interpretation is a community of shared 
quotations, which refer to text and occasion, and the authority of such 
communities is revealed in the augmentation of texts and discourses heard 
in apparent asides like the one quoted from Elder M’s sermon. 

As elders will say in another connection, the meaning of the world is 
in the book (meaning the Bible), to combat the view that the meaning of 
the Bible can be found by means of historical investigation or private 
religious experience. But there is another sense in which the meaning of 
the world of history is in the book. For the elders who preach from it, to 
read through it in selective passages is to remember, and perhaps to retell, 
their own histories as elders in the Primitive Baptist Church. Old Baptists 
believe that real preaching comes as a gift of God, but they recognize, in 
such asides as the one made by Elder M., that their relation to “the 
written Word of God”’ is mediated through a complicated and indetermi- 
nate network of memory and place, reading and meditation, listening and 
speaking, and “talking Scriptures” with their allies and opponents in the 
doctrinal and political struggles that define so much of the history of 
these churches. 

Elders hear each other’s sermons as they visit up and down the 
country. They read each other’s sermons in the several Primitive Baptist 
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newspapers. They study each other’s sermons in tracts published by sev- 
eral publishing houses, and they exchange cassette tapes of sermons and 
services they have not attended led by elders they do not know personally. 
They hear each other over the radio, that is, if “radio preaching” is 
approved within their association, for the issue of preaching over the 
radio broke up more than one association of Primitive Baptist churches in 
the 1960s. (“God cannot be scheduled in advance to bless his servant 
preachers!”’) In all these modes of exchange of listening and reading, 
elders are constantly at school with one another, admiring the exemplary 
sermon, and perhaps borrowing a part of it in later sermons of their own, 
as well as correcting each other’s doctrinal deficiencies. Auditors become 
borrowers and preachers become lenders in an exchange of discourse 
within which scriptural texts are cited. 

From these exchanges elders turn their particular commentaries on 
specific texts into formulaic phrases and sentences, phenomena quite 
familiar to students of oral composition,’® who also point out what 
observation of Primitive Baptist preaching confirms: that composition is 
a mode of transmission for “golden sayings” that provide the memory 
with a repertory of recalls, particularly when provoked by a familiar 
metaphor like “‘dust” or a familiar text like that of Hosea 13:14. The 
interplay between orality and textuality in Primitive Baptist rhetorical 
practice implicates a history of social relations among elders and churches 
and provides grounds for proposing that “‘fellowship” is not only a doc- 
trine of this faith and an experience of its members, but a practical 
hermeneutic as well. For laity and elders alike, the ritual space of Old 
Baptists is both a “‘visible church” and a memory theater. Early morning 
meditations by elders in anticipation of their weekend sermons is also the 
practice of “the art of memory.”’"! 

Elder E., the friend of Elder M., began a sermon with these remarks, 
what elders call “the preliminaries,’ that early stage of the discourse 
when speaking has not yet been transformed into preaching by the inter- 
vention of the living Word: 


I hope you will pardon our little rough hoarse voice. Been trying to 
preach almost forty-nine years, will be four more months exactly 
today, forty-nine years next April, second weekend. After all, I’m not 
young, voice is not clear like it was when I was younger; I don’t 
speak, my voice don’t travel and my mind don’t travel like it did 
earlier. | want to introduce, and I don’t know if I can stay with the 
subject or not, and that of course too, my mind jumps. . . So I don’t 
know if I can. I’m going to introduce one of the deepest subjects in 
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the Bible, it’s most difficult to understand, much less explain or 
preach to God’s people. And I haven't said that to frighten you or 
upset you. It’s a very common doctrine among the religious world, 
differently, of course, understood and differently explained. But | 
want to deal, if I can, with the sovereignty of God, with reference 
primarily to regeneration. Maybe I will use the word “regeneration” 
one time, if I can stay with the subject. But the principle I want to set 
forth, you'll find it woven and interwoven or associated with the 
regenerating grace of God. My text, if I have one, is the one I used 
here [Peach Bottom Church] in the introductory discourse on Friday 
of our Association. [Annual association meeting of the Mountain 
District of Primitive Baptist Churches the previous year.] Been on my 
mind all afternoon, part of the week. That’s what I have learned, at 
least part of what I have learned, about trying to preach, is to try to 
follow what’s on my mind, that is the heaviest weight on my mind at 
the time I try to speak. I’ve followed that rule for as I said almost 
forty-nine years now. Don’t expect to try to change that, I think I'd 
get in trouble if I did. 


The first striking feature, a recurrent one, in these introductory com- 
ments is the repetition of disclaimers and qualifications. This pattern is 
not only because of old age. It has a basis in doctrine, namely, that when 
the elder rises to preach, he does not know if he will be enabled to do so. 
The last three phrases, “‘if I can;’ are acknowledgments of limitation and 
dependency on the living Word, which may or may not allow Elder E. to 
speak the living Word. 

In other sermons E. had been quite specific about the three forms of 
the word: written, spoken, and living. “‘My text, if I have one;’ not only 
refers to a previous sermon on which the text was preached. It refers to 
the conviction that no elder has a text until it is given to him by God, 
though he may quote many passages of Scripture. An elder is not given a 
text until he is given a blessing to preach; then he has a text. The ultimate 
ground of this disclaimer, qualification, and acknowledgment of limita- 
tion and dependency is the marrow of equivocality in the Calvinist anat- 
omy of the universe: the doctrine of election and predestination. Elder E. 
does not know whether, on this occasion, he will be elected to preach or 
be without a gift, without ‘“‘an impression,” and thus constrained to take 
his seat and let another elder attempt to preach. The doctrine of election 
does not, of course, refer to such particular occasions; it is a doctrine of 
classification. Such gifts to preach are evidences of grace, a sign pointing 
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away from the experience itself to the sacred world in which it finds its 
meanings for both speakers and listeners. 

The other striking feature of the introductory section of this elder’s 
sermon is the use of the metaphor “‘travel?’ During the two-year period 
prior to the occasion of this sermon, Elder E. had preached at least three 
sermons on the great theme of Calvinism, whether in the seventeenth or 
the twentieth centuries, in Old or New England, or among early Puritans 
or nineteenth-century Old Baptists.'* This theme is the life of pilgrimage. 
E2s word “‘travel”’ is a translation of “pilgrim.” This elder has written his 
spiritual autobiography, a practice among Primitive Baptists that con- 
nects them with their British seventeenth-century forerunners. In this 
document E. refers to his life as “‘my travels,’ a phrase he uses later in this 
same sermon: 


The voice of the son of God calls them. Calls his own sheep by name, 
leads them out. When he called you, and I hope called me, there 
didn’t nobody around have to tell me something was speaking. I 
don’t tell much of my travels, but I want to just tell this part of it. 
Nobody around had to tell me what was going on. There’s some- 
thing talking to you that you couldn’t explain, didn’t know where it 
come from nor went. But it done something to you. It called. I’m 
going to tell you what it done to me, just real quick. It made a 
mourner out of me. I’ve been one ever since. I don’t mean by that I 
haven't seen seasons of joy, peace, and gladness and happiness, in the 
house of God and the fellowship of the saints of this earth. I have. 
But I’m still a mourner. I’m still a mourner. David was a mourner. 
You'll find them all through the Bible. It’s the road God’s people has 
traveled, it’s not a bed of roses, by no means. They have evidences 
from time to time, of a regenerate state or a state in grace. But 
the wind, use that just simple wind, “blowing where it listeth”’.. . 


(John 3:8). 


Notice the levels of reference in the use of travel. In the first part of the 
sermon Elder E. said, ““My voice don’t travel, and my mind don’t travel 
like it did earlier.” In this part of the sermon travel refers to his spiritual 
life, the inward history of his pilgrimage, which is displaced by citing the 
scriptural prototype, “David was a mourner. You’ll find them all through 
the Bible. It’s the road God’s people has traveled?” When God’s call is 
heard, the Old Baptist becomes a mourner and the meanings of being a 
mourner are multiple. But here it is clear that the consequence of being 
called is to be made a mourner. The passive mood is characteristic and 
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congruent with the doctrine of effectual calling, a mourner since this 
world is no longer home, a mourner for one’s state of alienation, now 
only refreshed by the visitations of divine signs. But nevertheless, such 
visitations are “evidence” of hope. Being a stranger here below gives the 
Primitive Baptist a distinctive combination of humility and irony. 

The annual ritual in which old men of eighty get on their knees to 
wash a fellow forty-year-old member’s feet is explained in part as a ritual 
of humility and fellowship, spiritual abasements indicating unworthiness 
to be a child of grace, to have the hope, and to be a member of the church. 

While Elder E. speaks of the ‘“‘voice of God,’ he speaks of his own 
voice and mind, of his travels, of his status as mourner. All these expres- 
sions are uttered while preparing to preach or while in the middle of his 
preaching discourse. Voice becomes a metaphor, like travels, within which 
the preaching of the elders finds its medium: the human utterance as the 
“spoken Word of God,’ but only when the preacher is blessed. 

When the preacher is blessed, then all the meanings of “the Word” 
are active. Hear an elder articulate, or try to articulate, these senses of the 
Word, taken from a recorded interview: 


Paul charged Timothy (II Timothy 4:1—2) to preach the Word. He 
didn’t say stand up and hollar. Yet he said blow the trumpet loud. But 
he didn’t say stand up and hollar. He said preach the Word. Now 
there’s two things involved here. One is the written Word which 
testified of the living Word. Well, you’ve got three words, you got the 
written Word, you’ve got the spoken Word, and you’ve got the living 
Word, all spoken of in Scripture. Well, you’ve got four, you’ve got the 
written Word... 


While the various modes of the Word seem to elude this reflective elder, 
what eludes no elder is the need to be blessed before any preaching can 
take place. Without being given the gift of these words, no preaching 
occurs. 


I’m like this old elder that came out of Georgia one time. I may not 
be a preacher, I’ve been trying it about forty-seven years and a half 
now, and I’ve had seasons that almost, doubts almost left me com- 
pletely, at least for the time I was speaking, but shortly thereafter, 
then I’d have doubts about it, whether or not I was called, and this 
old elder in Georgia, he said, “‘well;’ he said, “I’ve been starting and 
quitting about all my life,’ and that’s sort of been me. 


While it is clear that the elder was talking about his being a preacher, 
wondering whether he had been called to be one, the way he spoke is 
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similar to the way many Old Baptists speak about their “‘effectual calling” 
to be children of grace. This elder went on to say in the interview, sum- 
ming up his reflections on his life as preacher, “It’s been an up and down 
journey, it’s not all a bed of roses.” These same words could just as well 
have been about his “travels” or pilgrimage as an Old Baptist. 

All Primitive Baptists, elders and laity alike, say there are more low 
places in the road than high, more times when they did not feel blessed 
than when they sat down satisfied after a discourse. One elder adds an 
important consideration. “When I am not blessed to preach,’ he said, 
“that makes the times I am blessed real. I know that I am not just play- 
acting.” At an association meeting in front of a hundred attentive sisters 
and brothers and with a dozen elders sitting around in a crescent at his 
back, this is what a moderator of a well-known association of Primitive 
Baptist churches said: 


That last song fitted our minds. We’ve often said that the song fitted 
our feelings, and our feelings fitted the song. . . . May this sermon be 
comforting to you; uplifting to you; edifying to the Lord of 
glory. .. . I'd rather speak five words in season than fifteen thousand 
words in an unknown tongue. Lord of glory, come into this low 
ground of sin and sorrow. . . . Seems like, brothers, we are not being 
led out like we want to be... . [do not want to disturb your minds; I 
do not want to disturb your minds. Seems like, brothers, we are not 
being led out as we desire to, we are going to give way to some of 
these other brothers who are more qualified. 


He concluded by saying “I don’t want to tarry when I’m in the dark,’ 
speaking these last words as he shook hands with the elders around the 
circle at the back of the stand. ‘“‘Season’” means a specially blessed sermon, 
and the phrase “led out’ is a key to the Primitive Baptist understanding 
of preaching. The elder as a man is passive, hoping to be led out by the 
living Word of God, to preach an edifying sermon to the brothers and 
sisters. Notice too how sensitive this preacher was to “the minds” of 
those who listened. He did not want to disturb them with his unblessed 
words. The elder who followed began by saying: 


Preaching does not come from practice. If it does, I’'d be good at 
it. Preaching the gospel is the strangest thing. I have kept a diary 
of over three thousand attempts at preaching, and I can count on 
my fingers the times I’ve sat down satisfied. I wouldn’t give my season 
at Old Tom’s Creek Church last Saturday night for all the gold 
in the world. 
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It is after experiences like this one that elders will speak of “going 
high” or having their cups run over. A part of the blessed season of 
preaching is the congregational response as evidence and confirmation of 
the blessing. The most common evidence of being blessed and having 
the sermon bless the listeners is weeping, another meaning of the cup’s 
overflow. “‘I feel it [the blessed season] a lot of times by seeing the tears 
running down their cheeks. I know they are receiving it;’ said one elder. A 
lay person speaks of both elders and laity when the living Word of God is 
poured forth by the preacher who is led out: 


It seems that if they’re blessed, they can take any subject of the Bible 
and preach on it, and if God blesses him you'll see tears, you see 
people weeping... I think it’s just the joy that they feel in their 
hearts. I think it’s for feeling that the Lord has blessed them in the 
closeness of being with God’s people. 


Thus the members of the congregation respond sometimes during a 
sermon, not with shouting, though older members recall that happening 
occasionally in their youth, but with weeping. The preacher claims no 
credit for this; it too is only a sign that the preacher, having been led out of 
himself, becomes a voice through which God’s word speaks. Such 
powerfully affecting sermons and deeply responding congregations are 
even more moved when such experience of preaching is followed by sing- 
ing and the hand of fellowship. The response to the sermon carries over 
and is intensified by the gestures of embrace and the slow deep singing of 
the members as they move around each other in the closing moments of 
the meeting. 

A preacher’s equivalent to the fellowship’s receiving a “‘foretaste of 
heaven” while singing “the old songs of Zion” occurs in those rare 
moments in which he loses all sense of time, place, and consciousness: 


When I came to myself, to know what was going on, D. was in the 
stand and had me in his arms, and I sort of realized where I was. And 
there’s no way that happened, I know it didn’t happen, but people 
told me that I turned just as pale, which I don’t doubt, turned just 
pale when I raised up my face, and D. said “‘you are just as pale as 
death. And I guess I did, but I don’t know, that’s what they said. Of 
course I never raised from off that floor, it was just the way they was 
looking at me, but they said it looked like I was standing about ten 
inches up, just looked like I was standing off of that floor. Of course I 
wasn't. .. . | didn’t know whether I was standing or whether!..., I 
didn’t know. But I came to myself, this all took place. So this is one 
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spot, one time . . . that stands out in, among all the times, it’s maybe 
not the, it might not be, but it probably is about the highlight of my 
preaching. And I’ve heard men say, honestly say but honestly wrong, 
sincere but sincerely wrong, no I’m making this real plain, that if a 
man don’t know what he’s preaching he better sit down. Now most 
of the time that’ll work, but it will not work every time. Because I 
know my experience, it won't. It just won't. I couldn’t tell you, to the 
last day I had to live, what I preached that night except what I told 
you to start with. I started there, and something, a power just com- 
pletely enveloped me, just completely took complete control of my 
mind. And old Brother D.. . . said “I’ve been to many an Old Baptist 
meeting, and I’ve never seen nothing like this.” 


There is a great divide between the world available through 
scriptural preaching and what Primitive Baptists call “history.” The 
poetry of the songs falls into the latter category, as when the elder 
quoted the words of hymns that are not Scripture. If in a sermon on 
pilgrimage the preacher mentions the Pilgrim fathers, he will qualify 
his reference to them by saying, “Of course that’s history, not 
Scripture?’ While Primitive Baptists say that there are three kinds of 
preaching — doctrinal, ‘“experimental” [experiential], and ‘“duty” —most 
elders hold firmly to the priority of doctrinal preaching. These strict 
doctrinal preachers will not allow their own experience to be heard as a 
legitimate part of the sermon. Note the reticence of the elder who declared 
that he did not speak of ‘“‘my travels very much.” This same elder did 
permit himself to make a personal connection in a second sermon on the 
great Calvinist Puritan theme of “pilgrimage.” 


...and I’ve read this Bible to try to find me in it, I didn’t mean my 
name, but somebody that’s traveled the road I’ve traveled. And if I 
find it at all, it’s in the thought of pilgrimage. Pilgrimage. If I’m in it 
at all, that’s me. 


The usual qualifier is present, “‘if I find it at all?’ and this is followed by 
identifying himself as a type, as a pilgrim, like so many other characters 
he reads about in the Bible. He finds the pattern of his life in the book, 
not his individual “personality” but a pattern of experiences that matches 
his own. The meaning of his individual life is found by displacing it into 
the type of character he finds in the Scripture. Elder E. becomes a pilgrim 
and a mourner. Yet E. is quite clear that detailed, eccentric individual 
autobiographical disclosures and descriptions are not preaching; such 
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personal details are a part of history and have no place in scriptural 
preaching. 

Here is the cruciform of this Calvinist religion, particularly poignant 
in this elder who has written his travels but is reluctant to mention them in 
his sermons. This pattern is present in all Primitive Baptists. Doctrine is 
prior to experience. The doctrine teaches that no one can merit salvation 
and those who do will gain it by election and predestination, chosen out 
of the inscrutable pleasure of the sovereign God. The doctrine further 
teaches that impotent human nature is not competent to know itself 
adequately in this world, and not at all with respect to its destination. Yet 
there is the Bible and the doctrines that are preached from it, one of 
which is the doctrine of “effectual calling,’ which teaches that the electing 
grace of God will give signs and evidences that may allow tentative, always 
tentative, grounds for hope with respect to a person’s ultimate destination. 
The scriptural sign is that of pilgrim, and if mortals are graced by signs in 
their own private experience and in public worship, particularly in the 
preaching of the Word, they may discover themselves pilgrims and thus 
gain an equivocal metaphor for themselves and their orientation in this 
world of nature and history. But a metaphor is not a map, so traveling 
under such conditions is no “‘bed of roses.” In the season of a sermon that 
is blessed, however, the elder and his people together can experience 
roses, the Rose of Sharon, the evocation of the visible church in this 
world, a doctrine in the alluring figures of the sensuous poem that reveals 
in the preacher’s singing a garden, ‘“‘a garden enclosed is my sister.”!3 A 
shelter against the storms of this world is temporarily erected through the 
singing or chanting voice of the preacher, being led out by the living Word 
of God to preach the spoken Word of God from the written Word of God: 


A joy to me / 

to look upon Zion / 

and to see assembled together / 

in the house of God / 

here in this old world / 

a beautiful situation / 

And I recall down to Love’s Grove / 
trying to preach / 

there about the spices / 

and where the Lord went down to the beds of spices / 
to feast among/... 

and to gather the lilies / 

I never will forget that time / 
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Elder Roten and me made a tour back through that 

country / 

a country, came to Love’s Grove in July or August / 

Somehow or another I could just somehow / 

find myself standing / 

right in that bed of roses somehow / 

and some way or another I could just see it and almost smell / 
the fragrance of those beautiful flowers / 

there in the garden of God’s grace / 

And I looked around old Brother Wilbur Whorl setting there / 
I said Thank God / 

that these flowers are not, but they’re not blooming there alone / 
the Rose of Sharon also is blooming / 

And yet the Rose of Sharon is blooming there / 

here’s where she is / 

In my opinion (?) it’s in a / 

a garden the poet said walled around / 

Again the Bible said / 

Enclosed, a garden enclosed is my sister / 

my spouse / 

a spring shut up, a fountain sealed / 

Here she is enclosed / 

And again I want to call your attention / 

as God said / 

listen to what he said / 

Again on down a little farther / 

when he said Look upon Zion / 

the city of our solemnities / 

On down / 

a little lower / 

He said this / 

But the glorious Lord shall be / 

unto us a place / 

of broad rivers and streams / 

What a glorious thought that is / 

If I could preach I could preach an hour on the scriptural streams / 
of God’s everlasting grace and love / 

But my time’s already come and gone / 

It’s 3 o’clock now / 


The memory of standing in the bed of roses at Love’s Grove gains 
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utterance in this sermon when the preacher, looking at a brother elder, 
says, “I thank God / that these flowers are not, they’re not blooming here 
alone / the Rose of Sharon is blooming there:’ This is a characteristic 
displacement. The roses blooming here in time, in the time of the preacher 
and his fellow preachers’ lives, become the means for directing attention 
to “the Rose of Sharon... blooming there?’ But where is “there”? A 
double reference: first to Scripture, the Song of Solomon, which the chant- 
ing elder is moved to sing, and second, to a place beyond Scripture but 
shadowed there, ““Zion, the city of our solemnities;’ which is heaven 
according to the typological method of reading Scriptures that permits 
the elder to move from verse in the Song of Solomon (4:12) to two verses 
in the book of Isaiah (33:20—21): 


Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities: thine eyes shall see 
Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken 
down. ... But there the glorious Lord will be unto us a place of 
broad river and streams; .. . 


The roses Elder E. stood in at Love’s Grove became a sign that leads him 
to Zion, the Christian heaven, by way of the enclosed garden of the Song 
of Solomon and the place of broad river and streams of Isaiah. The scent 
and beauty of the roses at Love’s Grove were lifted up, as was the preacher, 
in a vision of another garden, another place, another time yet to come, to 
the home in heaven Old Baptists love to sing about. 

The rare experience that is manifest in the “‘season” of this sermon, 
one in which the elder was “‘carried high,’ is so rare that most elders say 
that they have had only four or five such peaks in years of preaching. 
Most of the time they sit down “dissatisfied.” As a reminder that prepara- 
tion does not include writing notes for a sermon, one elder said this about 
preaching: “But I’ve heard of fellows talk about studying their sermons 
before they preach, and I’ve always studied mine after.” To study one’s 
sermons after they are given, coupled with the report that only rarely is an 
elder powerfully blessed in a thoroughly satisfactory season, suggests that 
much meditation is devoted to failure, to the absence of motivating grace 
that for the elder is especially manifest in being blessed and liberated to 
preach. This adds up to the judgment already quoted, that “the road that 
God’s people travel is not a bed of roses” and for the elder a life caught in 
the quotation above: “I’ve been starting and quitting about all my life.” 
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Dissonant Voices: Hope and Ambiguity 


The quarrel in the life of elders between “starting and quitting’ and 
between the occasional blooming of the Rose of Sharon and “sitting 
down dissatisfied” finds a reciprocal echo in the contentions among the 
various parts of the ritual in Primitive Baptist Calvinism. Singing voices 
signify a unity in the congregation that sexual hierarchy, political conflict 
born of divergent scriptural interpretations, and the Calvinist division 
between the elect and the excluded make problematical. The concluding 
fellowship among the members appears to celebrate a muted efferves- 
cence that the doctrine of election and predestination makes inherently 
ambiguous. The dominance of the preaching part of the service carries its 
own potential for discord. This scripturalist religion relies upon the sacred 
text as sole authority, yet if the preacher’s voice is not blessed to speak the 
living Word of God, the written Word of God remains ineffective quotation. 
If the preaching voice delivers the living Word of God, then right doctrine 
must overcome all the dispersive surplus of reference and affect in the 
richly figurative languages of the Bible. All the media employed in the 
rituals of Calvinism are fundamentally equivocal, whether they are the 
singing voices of the congregation at the beginning of the service, the 
praying, reading, and preaching voices of the elders in the middle part of 
the ritual, or the concluding handshaking and weeping at the end. 

The doctrine of these Old Baptists teaches that meaning is disjunc- 
tive to the media in which any sign may appear; hence all media—the 
human body and voice, the aesthetic textures and rhythms of ritual action, 
and language itself, biblical or human—are not themselves ingredients in 
any constitution of spiritual meaning. Doctrine reduces all media to 
instrumentality, a token of which is observed when all members have been 
served at the annual communion service and all have washed feet: the 
leftover bread and wine, along with the water in the tin basins, are 
summarily tossed out the window to the ground outside. Calvinist doc- 
trine teaches the disenchantment of all matter, warning that it is the 
source of delusion and distraction from pilgrimage. Life is elsewhere from 
its origins in nature and history. 

Under the epistemology that Calvinist theology sanctions, forms of 
expression are not constitutive of their meaning. Yet at the same time this 
epistemology requires that every perception, every affection, and every 
claim be subject to the commonplace disclaimer that prefaces any judg- 
ment or feeling a Primitive Baptist makes: “If I be not deceived...” A 
sensibility regarding the genius of people to deceive themselves, intensified 
by the prescriptive teaching that this world is not home, generates their 
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irony as well as their practiced sense for observing and listening for 
details —from grammar to facial expression to musical pitch. 

Their irony is a part of their theory of meaning. If the medium of every 
sign, which may be a sign of grace and the sound of “effectual calling,” is 
denied any role in the constitution of meaning, then, like the pilgrims they 
are, they always look behind, beyond, or beneath any claim. 

Primitive Baptists cannot claim any lucidity of self-knowledge; they 
are strangers here below, ‘“‘and what I am ’tis hard to know.” So as a rule 
they must judge all expressions, heard in the sermon or felt in the 
fellowship, as candidates for spiritual meaning, but that order of meaning 
is always away from themselves as historical beings and away from the 
media through which the sign is mediated. In coming to terms with 
particularly affecting experiences—singing together, being moved by the 
elder’s chanting discourse, or hugging each other’s necks—they some- 
times reverse their normal interpretative procedures of displacement and 
joyfully affirm conjunctions between themselves and others whose 
significance does not lie beyond the encounter but is very much a part of 
it. This most frequently happens in the fellowship gestures which close 
the service. Here congruity is felt and acknowledged between flesh and 
spirit, a matching that is placed in question by the displacing strictures of 
Calvinist doctrine. On such occasions they will say, ““We had a sweet 
meeting” or “We had a good season.” Such happy conjunction between 
gesture and meaning is often grasped in imagery for the church as a 
garden of flowers. It is, so the observer suspects, this kind of affecting 
communion among the brothers and sisters in this Calvinist sect which 
explains another of their more surprising claims. In speaking of the doc- 
trines of predestination or effectual calling, many elders will refer to such 
doctrines as “beautiful” or ‘“‘sweet.’ Fellowship makes the austerity of 
Calvinist doctrine bearable and renders effectual for a while the hope for 
final inclusion in the chorus of heaven. 

While singing does occur during the final fellowship part of the 
service, voices in this activity are secondary to gesture; the silence of 
weeping and neck hugging is softly enveloped by the low-keyed hymn 
whose words may make problematical the very gestures being displayed. 
The preaching voice of the elder and the singing voices of the congregation 
in the earlier parts of the service here largely yield to silent gestures of 
affection. Perhaps it is in the silence created by the prior sounds of song 
and discourse that the Primitive Baptist hears hope, but not hope 
unqualified and certainly not hope without the pressure of negations and 
exclusions that suffuse his world. For so oral a people the term dissonance 
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seems fitting to grasp the agonistic rhythms in their ritual practices 
and doctrines. 

All signs may be bearers of spiritual meaning, but the signs of word, 
voice, and gesture have their destination beyond themselves, if they have 
any destination at all in the spiritual travels of Old Baptists. Sensible signs 
must undergo displacement, which creates in their interpretative practice 
an ethos of dissonance. There is dissonance between the musical medium 
and the words in the hymn singing. Words, doctrinally translated, must 
control the meaning of musical experience, which, along with embracing 
and weeping, is always a strong candidate for the production of “‘fleshly 
emotions.’ Doctrine must control carnal meanings and make way for 
their displacements toward spiritual meanings. 

There is dissonance between the human voice and the voice of God, 
between the spoken word and the Word of God, as written and as spoken. 
There is dissonance between the status of the elder and his experience of 
being blessed to preach, since he cannot, on his own or in the school of 
men, learn how to preach. There is dissonance between the empirical life 
span in the low places of this world and those seasons of grace, moments 
of hope, which may occur in meetings or on hillsides among the briars. 
Finally, there is the chasm between the distant, inscrutable God, as taught 
by Scripture, rightly divided, and this world that has its meaning under 
the sign of death. The hope of Primitive Baptists is that death is a sign 
leading away from itself toward a predestined election to grace. 
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Gods and Grammar: The Politics of Translation 
in the Spanish Colonization of the Tagalogs 
of the Philippines / Vicente L. Rafael 


Translation . . . intends language as a whole. 
Walter Benjamin, I//uminations 


The imposition of Spanish colonial rule in the Philippines as in other 
parts of the Spanish empire was attendant upon the conversion of its 
native population to Catholicism. The king’s authority, manifesting itself 
in the form of tribute collections, labor drafts, and the resettlement of the 
colonized peoples into compact administrative units, hinged on the Span- 
ish missionaries’ work of bringing the natives within sight and sound of 
the Church. Institutional practices such as the Patronato Real (the Royal 
Patronage of the Church in the Indies) attest to what the Spaniards regarded 
as the indispensable link between the politics of colonization and the 
work of religious conversion. ! 

Evangelization, however, relied on the translation of the Catholic 
doctrine into the local languages. The Manila Ecclesiastical Junta of 1582 
elevated this practice into the level of official policy.* The king himself in 
1603 issued a decree requiring the missionaries in the Philippines to have 
“the necessary competency, and know the language of the Indios whom 
he should have to instruct?’ “Nothing can be done in the ministry,” a 
Franciscan wrote in the seventeenth century, “‘if the religious do not learn 
the language of the natives.”* The publication of grammar books called 
Artes and dictionaries called Vocabularios from the early seventeenth 
century to the end of Spanish colonial rule became part of this attempt to 
convert the natives in their local idiom. These linguistic studies often had 
manuals of confession appended to them. Insofar as it was contingent 
upon translation, conversion had a linguistic context. It is this question of 
language as one framed and enframed by the politics of evangelization 
that I wish to examine here. 

In trying to understand the relationship between language and the 
colonial politics of which evangelization was a function, it might be 
helpful to recall that the beginnings of a Spanish empire in the last decade 
of the fifteenth century coincided with the first attempt to install Castilian 
as the dominant language of the emergent Spanish state. In 1492 the 
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Spanish humanist Antonio de Nebrija published his Gramdatica de la 
lengua Castellana in Salamanca, arguing that “language is the perfect 
instrument of empire:’® Examining the record of antiquity, Nebrija writes 
in his Prologo that “one thing I discovered and concluded with certainty 
is that language was always the companion of empire (imperio); therefore 
it follows that together they begin, grow, and flourish, and together they 
fall’’ (Gramatica, p. 3). 

The history of classical antiquity, particularly that of the Roman 
empire, provides Nebrija with the basis for asserting the crucial role of 
the Castilian vernacular in the establishment of Castilian hegemony over 
the Peninsula. In the tradition of Spanish Renaissance humanism, he 
assumes a natural connection between language and politics, whereby the 
spread of the former is accompanied by the assertion of the latter.” That 
Castilian should play such a role was due to its genealogy. Nebrija and the 
Spanish philologists who followed in his wake held to the belief that the 
vernacular was derived from Latin, but Latin of a corrupted sort rather 
than that of classical authors. In order to legitimize the Castilian vernacu- 
lar and make it into a suitable language of the state, it was necessary to 
order it, to harmonize its parts, to standardize its orthography: in short, 
to endow it with a grammar. In this way it would come to possess a value 
analogous to its “‘proper”’ precursor, classical Latin, whose immutability 
rested on the fact that its form had been fixed by grammatical laws.® 
Castilian, therefore, not only had to represent the power of those who 
spoke it but also had to reflect its structural origin. The spread of the 
vernacular, aided significantly by the rise of print-capitalism in Spain,” 
made it imperative to reformulate the status of Castilian in relation to the 
language it was usurping. By establishing the vernacular on the foundations 
— grammatical as well as mythological —of classical Latin, Spanish phi- 
lologists like Nebrija could recuperate this linguistic transgression in terms 
of a natural succession of languages and empires. Castilian reconstructed 
on the basis of Latin grammatical theory and employing the rules of 
classical rhetoric in its literary productions made it possible to negate the 
past while simultaneously preserving its authority. Indeed, Nebrija asserts 
that the proper learning of Castilian did not lead to a forgetting of Latin 
but to its more efficient appropriation: 


Because after one has learned well the Castilian grammar—which 
is not very difficult because it is the language that one already knows 
—when one goes on to Latin, it will no longer be so obscure so that 
one can learn it more rapidly. (Gramdatica, pp. 7—8) 


This view of a dialectical relationship between Latin and Castilian was 
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by no means limited to Spanish intellectuals like Nebrija in the employ of 
the crown. Sixteenth-century theologians would echo similar notions when 
defending their use of the vernacular in writing devotional literature and 
in translating sections of the sacred text. The Augustinian friar Luis de 
Leon,!° for instance, defended his use of the vernacular against the charges 
of heresy leveled against him by the Inquisition by referring to classical 
models. He points to the works of Plato and Cicero as well as to those of 
the church fathers, claiming the legitimacy of his task as a translator on 
the basis of these models of antiquity who wrote in their own languages.*! 
He argues that the suitability of the vernacular for expressing Divine Will 
had to do with the way its prosody could be made to coincide with the 
rhetorical norms of classical texts. Furthermore, “words are not grave 
(graves) because they are in Latin, but because they are said with the 
gravity that is appropriate to them, whether they be in Castilian or 
French.’!? What ultimately gives language its gravedad is the message it 
conveys, the very same one that can be deciphered from classical texts. Fray 
de Leon’s comparison of the vernacular languages to the “‘milk that the 
children drink from their mother’s breast’’!’ can thus be read as a strategic 
way of establishing the continuity not only of Castilian with the sacred 
languages, but of the translator with his precursors. Language as nourish- 
ing milk enables the faithful son to express the truth of the Father. 

It is not difficult to see how the political frame that Nebrija con- 
structs around Castilian joins up with the theological context that Luis de 
Leon applies to the translation of doctrinal texts into the vernacular. Both 
presuppose the nonarbitrariness of classical languages (particularly Latin) 
by virtue of the authority of their original speakers-writers. It followed 
that the assumed universality and stability of Latin’s grammatical and 
rhetorical structure would provide the ground from which the vernacular 
could be deployed for politico-theological ends.'* From this perspective, 
the task of translation can be viewed not so much as a decanonization of 
Latin but as the act of paying homage to a language which, like its 
original speakers, is dead. The turn to the vernacular is thus mytholo- 
gized as the return—one might even say conversion—to Latin insofar as 
the language of antiquity continued to exemplify the means with which 
to convey the gravedad of the Same Truth. Latin as the most tangible and 
appropriable feature of classical antiquity was thus invested with the 
sense of providing the structural model for the reordering and transla- 
tions of all other vernaculars in the world. In the following sections I will 
attempt to trace the nature and effects of this linguistic investment in Spain’s 
most far-flung colony, its “‘storehouse of the Faith” (almacén de la fe).'° 

The Spanish missionaries who ventured out to claim native souls in 
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the Philippines were very much the recipients of the ideas about language 
outlined above. Confronted with the task of “dominating”’’® the lan- 
guages of the natives, they wrote and read grammar books and dictionar- 
ies that would provide them with the means of communicating the author- 
ity of God and king. These works dealt with most of the major language 
groups in the archipelago. The most widely studied was Tagalog, the 
language spoken in the most thickly populated and fertile regions of south- 
western Luzon, including the colonial capital, Manila. 

Where Tagalog Artes are concerned the most highly esteemed writer 
was the Dominican friar Francisco Blancas de San José. With the aid of the 
Tagalog printer, Tomas Pinpin (of whom more will be said), Blancas 
published his massive Arte y reglas de la lengua tagala in 1610. It went 
through two more editions in 1752 and 1832'” and was consistently held 
up by the missionary writers as well as Filipino intellectuals of the suc- 
ceeding centuries as the most comprehensive codification of the Tagalog 
language. An exemplary Arte, Blancas’ work reveals some of the more 
dominant tendencies that were reflected and refracted in the books of 
other missionary writers of language. 

What is immediately striking in the Arte is the use of Latin and 
Spanish languages as the principal points of reference in the reconstruc- 
tion of Tagalog grammar. The linguistic machinery of Tagalog is divided 
and classified into such categories as nombres, verbos, adiectivos, and 
voces (pasivalactiva). And the accounting of its grammatical permuta- 
tions and transformations was done in terms of acusativos, ablativos, 
imperativos, preteritos, presentes, and futuros. It is the Spanish missionary, 
therefore, who names and constitutes Tagalog as a linguistic system whose 
coherence comes through the grammatical grid of Latin. Perhaps this was 
inevitable, inasmuch as Blancas’ Arte, like those which followed it, was 
written specifically for the benefit of the Spanish missionaries. 

What is curious, though, is the absence of Tagalog terms to designate 
Tagalog grammar. The impression one gets from reading this as well as 
other Artes is that grammar as such did not exist for the Tagalogs before 
the missionaries began writing about their language. In order to trans- 
form Tagalog into an effective instrument for the translation of Christian 
doctrine and the conversion of the Tagalog natives, the missionary writer, 
it seems, had first to determine its parts. But this determination of the 
language was performed by recourse to another external apparatus: the 
complex of Latin grammar and Spanish discourse. It is Latin and Castilian 
that act on Tagalog, precipitating it as a useful tool for translation and 
conversion. Just as one learned Castilian by referring to Latin, one learned 
Tagalog only if it had been codified in terms other than itself. This rather 
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paradoxical procedure had to do with sixteenth-century Spanish notions 
regarding the existence of a hierarchical relationship among languages. 

The Spanish missionaries laboring away in the archipelago construed 
the fact of linguistic diversity as a sign that could be read in terms of a 
source and a receiver, both ultimately believed to be God the Father. All 
languages in the world were seen to exist in a relationship of dependency 
to God’s Word, the image of Christ. It was Christ who, in instituting the 
Church in the world, established for it a set of signs which have for their 
ultimate referent the Divine Sign. And it is the privileged Sign-Son who in 
turn brings with it the intention of the Father. The circulation of signs in 
the world was therefore believed to be derived from and destined toward 
this Divine Commerce between Father and Son. The translation of lan- 
guages was carried out not to erase linguistic difference but to acknowledge 
its existence within the framework of Divine Commerce. The translatability 
of a language was an indication of its participation in the transfer and 
spread of God’s Word. 

From the period of Spanish colonization until the first half of the 
twentieth century, Latin continued to be the privileged and universal 
language of the Catholic Church. Reacting against the vernacularizing 
tendencies of the Protestant Reformation, the Council of Trent had explic- 
itly authorized Latin as the only legitimate medium for the Bible. In Spain 
itself, while devotional literature and biblical studies were carried out in 
the vernacular, the Bible remained in Latin until the end of the eighteenth 
century.'® Despite the spread of Castilian in Spain, Latin was still seen to 
function as the special medium for framing God’s law and for conducting 
the liturgy of the Church. This was because it was thought to stand in close 
relation to God’s own language. The special status accorded to Latin was 
inextricably bound to the nature of the message that it bore within itself. 
That Tagalog should be organized around the matrix of Latin is a func- 
tion of the Spanish belief in the proximity of Latin to the Spirit of God’s 
Word, a proximity that lent Latin its authority to preside over the vernacu- 
lar languages. 

But as pointed out earlier, the reconstruction of Tagalog in terms of 
Latin was done in the Castilian language. Here, Castilian stands as the 
third term—one which is genetically and historically related to Latin—in 
the linguistic transaction between Latin and Tagalog. Within the context 
of colonization, where Latin served as that which guaranteed the transfer 
of God’s Word, Castilian played the role of a privileged passage from 
Latin to Tagalog. It was thus Castilian that tied translation to a double 
movement: on the one hand, that of articulating the linguistic machinery 
of Tagalog with reference to Latin grammar; on the other hand, that of 
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converting (for this is the other meaning of traducir in Spanish: convertir) 
Tagalog signifiers, tying them to Spanish signifieds. The writing of Artes 
and Vocabularios were then charged with the task of simultaneously 
retaining the syntax and sound of Tagalog while creating a space behind 
the words within which to lodge referents and meanings other than those 
which had previously existed. 

It should be noted, however, that while Castilian instigated the inser- 
tion of Catholic referents into Tagalog words and its systematic classifica- 
tion in accordance with a Latin grid, certain key terms were also kept 
untranslated in their Castilian forms. These included words like Dios, 
Virgen, Espiritu Santo, Cruz, Doctrina Christiana, and so on. Desirous of 
maintaining the “purity” of the concepts that these words conveyed, the 
missionaries left them untranslated, convinced that these had no exact 
equivalents in Tagalog. That this notion of untranslatability should guard 
over the movement of translation is once again indicative of the belief in the 
intrinsic superiority of some languages—in this case Latin and Castilian 
— over others in the communication of God’s Word. The untranslatability 
of a word meant that it was adequate to the expression of a certain 
concept. To use the signifier Dios rather than the Tagalog bathala 
presupposed the perfect fit between the Spanish word and its Christian 
referent that would be unlikely to occur were the Tagalog used instead. 
Just as conversion and colonization were meant to reclaim the “fallen 
souls” of the natives and subject them to the authority of God and the 
administration of the king, translation was believed to be instrumental in 
construing the local language as yet another sign to be brought back 
—‘“‘reduced” (reducir) as Spaniards were wont to say—to its proper 
Source and Destination: God the Father. 

The investment in the figure of the Father as He who authorizes 
translation and conversion, and in that of the Spanish father as he who 
administers these tasks as God’s chosen representative on earth, can be 
gleaned from the Prologos and dedications of missionary works on 
language. If we turn to Blancas’ “Prayer” in his Arte, for example, we 
read the following: 


All-knowing God whose wisdom shines forth on all your works and 
on the multitude of languages which are all so harmonious in their 
variety and in their marvellous difference of pronunciations proper 
to each one; Lord God, jealous lover of souls, that in order to rid 
them of the errors of idolatry and bring them to the knowledge of 
their real creator and father, fill the hearts of your ignorant and 
repentant men with your celestial wisdom and give them the gift of 
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languages (don de lenguas) with which they could speak about every- 
thing they do not know; because with such a gift, they would be able 
to communicate your celestial doctrine to all and with it your love 
and grace as well as your glory; | implore you my Lord with all the 
humility I am capable of that you might help this poor, ignorant 
minister of yours and give him that which is needed to help these 
other poor souls so that they might know and love you. You have 
disposed of yourself in such a way that through the ear (oydo) might 
enter the good doctrine which will save us all. And how will it enter 
into their ears if there is not a master (maestro) that tells and teaches 
it to them? And how will it be said and taught by him who does not 
know the language to declare it in? I do not ask you my God for the 
gift of languages that you have given to the Apostles and other saints 
since I do not deserve such a great gift. It is true that if you should 
look at my merits, you will not give me any of the things that I ask 
for. For I do not merit anything. But Lord, look at the chosen and 
predestined that you have in this land, and for the love you have of 
them. I ask you for this: since it is the means with which you wish to 
communicate with them; and for the honor and the reverence that is 
owed to you, give me the means with which I can carry it out compe- 
tently and honorably. Look at the poverty of your listeners’ abilities 
and the weakness of their hearts; and enrich him who speaks to them 
of the spirit and efficacy that is granted to those who are alive and 
awake with the clear and harmonious and well-ordered words that 
they declare to those who are ignorant of them. Give me Lord the 
energy and enthusiasm so that without impatience I might learn the 
language that the souls of those around me are in need of . . . with 
your favours, I might be able to work in this language with much 
care... without acquiring the distaste for its tedium. . . for it has 
been so ordained that the most important thing there is is the salva- 
tion of our souls for the sake of your honor. What does it cost you, 
Lord wealthy in all things, to give me this? What difficulty would it 
be to you, Omnipotent God? . .. I ask from you a fiery language to 
embrace my breast, that your listeners might be enflamed by your 
love: and as such that they and myself would love you: and in loving, 
deserve you in this life and in the other where we will reach and see 
you. Amen (Arte, 1610, pp. 5—6) 


The author of the Arte addresses his appeal to the figure of the “true 
creator and father” whose wisdom is read into the diversity of languages. 
Amid the Babel of tongues a single authority is acknowledged, one who 
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listens and has the power to dispense the gift of languages to the priest as 
He once did to his Apostles. A key feature of this appeal seems to be the 
rhetoric of humility. The author repeatedly refers to himself as “‘poor,” 
“ignorant,” and “undeserving” of the gift he is asking for. It is through 
the rhetoric of humility that the writer can position himself vis-a-vis God. 
The pose of denying his own merit is precisely what enables Blancas to 
ascribe for himself a place in the circuit of exchange between God and 
man as the recipient of a gift. He proclaims that he deserves nothing 
because he is nothing. Constituting himself as one who lacks, the writer 
can then begin to ask for a gift, in this case, the gift of language that 
will fill him and with which he can speak the truth of the Father. 

The transaction (diligencia) between the writer and God involves the 
transfer of a gift that specifically takes the form of speech. Speech filled 
with the “‘celestial doctrine” of God is received by the priest and retrans- 
mitted orally. The ear is conceived as the privileged zone of exchange 
between God and His people as mediated by the mouth of the priest. The 
humble minister who carries God’s words now assumes the position of a 
master-teacher as he negotiates these into his listeners’ ears. Speaking in a 
tongue that transparently conveys God’s doctrines and love, he makes the 
celestial gift heard. And it is in hearing that men come to recognize 
themselves as creatures in debt to their creator. Indeed, the act of listening 
to God’s words as spoken by the priest is thought to constitute an act of 
returning to God what one has received from Him in the form of honor 
and love. In this sense, to listen to the priest voicing out God’s gift is to 
realize oneself as subjected to, as well as a subject in, a network of debt 
obligations. The receipt and payment of this gift of speech are then medi- 
ated by the figure of the Spanish father in prayerful commerce with the 
Divine Father. Hence for the missionary a gift comes from God only if 
one has effaced oneself by taking the stance of humility. Yet to receive a 
gift, specifically one of language, always compels one to disseminate it 
among those who are incapable of acquiring it for themselves. It is the act 
of oral dissemination that simultaneously signifies the priest’s repayment 
of his debt to God as well as the listeners’ assumption of their own debts 
and obligations to the father and the Father. Within the context of 
conversion, speaking and listening to God’s words are distinct but contin- 
uous acts that constitute the believer’s participation in the Celestial 
Commerce. They are the offerings that the faithful give up in response to 
the gift of language that they receive. And it is the peculiar character of 
these offerings that the “self” that performs them is thought to be joined 
to what it gives up. 

However, the process of identifying the “‘self” with what it offers is 
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performed linguistically, that is, through the rhetoric of prayer and preach- 
ing and the task of translation. The circulation of debts and love is a 
commerce in words. The wish contained in speaking and listening is for 
these words to efface themselves and thereby make apparent the figure of 
their Source. It is for this reason that Blancas asks for a “‘fiery language” 
like that which animated the Apostles on Pentecost, enabling them to 
preach the Gospel in different tongues. The pentecostal flame provides the 
writer with the model for a kind of ‘pure language,’ one acting directly 
on the bodies of priest and converts. This idealized language, burning 
within the diverse sounds of other languages, is the imaging of God’s 
Word as that which signals the end of all languages. Visualized as a 
self-consuming fire, this Word enflames the speaker’s and listeners’ bodies 
from within, serving to trope the dreamt-of transparency between signs 
and their Referent, creatures and their Creator, sons and their Father. This 
dream, the fulfillment of a promise that Christ himself made to his Apos- 
tles, is later invoked by Blancas in the Prologo of his Arte, addressed this 
time to the missionary readers: 


Our Redeemer and Master Jesus Christ made the promise that St. 
Mark refers to in his last chapter, giving his word that those who 
believe in him and receive his doctrine will speak in different languag- 
es... thus is such a gift promised and given not to everyone, but 
only to those who are judged to be worthy by the Holy Spirit to 
communicate (His message) for the good of the church. (Arte, 1610, 
Pp. 7) 


Once again, the preaching of the Gospel in a foreign tongue is con- 
strued to be a sign of the fulfillment of Christ’s promise. The Son, the 
perfect Word of the Father, gives His own word, which, precisely because 
it comes from Him, is guaranteed to return to its Origin. This places 
Christ as the Sign that heralds the simultaneous death and preservation of 
linguistic difference. Or better yet, he is that Sign around which different 
signs can be ordered hierarchically, in terms of being progressively nearer 
or farther away from the Father. 

But like the “fiery language’ that Blancas asks for, the hierarchical 
organization of languages within a conversion context hinges on the 
rhetorical reiteration of the death and resurrection of Christ. The reitera- 
tion of the Sign’s death, like the rhetorical staking of the loss of a “‘self” in 
what it gives up, is geared toward reinvoking the dream and promise of a 
transparent language that would rule over linguistic diversity. This necessi- 
tates the continued re-articulation of prayers, rituals, sermons, grammar 
books, and translations. In other words, the appeal for the end of linguis- 
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tic difference by recourse to a linguistic hierarchy succumbs to the appeal 
of rhetoric and grammar. The notion of translation and its negative 
counterpart, untranslatability, is thus caught up in the paradoxical move- 
ment of the Christian Sign. For translation to lead to conversion, it must 
be based on the promise of ultimate salvation, here read as the total and 
totalizing realization of the Source and Destination of signs. Yet, as a 
promise, salvation must be repeatedly voiced, submitted again and again 
to the figures of speech. These in turn must be translated and circulated 
among the unconverted peoples of the world. Just as the significance of 
Christ’s death can only come across if it is repeated and thus deferred, 
translation leads to conversion at the same time that it promotes the 
promise of a fully transparent language ruling over linguistic difference. 
And the power of that promise qua promise is based precisely on its ability 
to multiply translations, prayers, and the sounds of voices that would 
defer its full completion. 

Translation is designated as a passage to conversion; nonetheless, 
conversion ends up underwriting the indefinite running-on of translations. 
It is perhaps because of this that Artes and Vocabularios continued to be 
written and republished until the last decades of Spanish rule in the 
Philippines. In converting the Tagalog language to Latin grammar, on one 
hand, and Spanish-Catholic concepts into Tagalog words, on the other, 
Castilian assured itself of its position as an indispensable mediator of 
linguistic transfers in a way analogous to the institution of the Spanish 
priest as the exalted broker in the transaction of debt obligations between 
God and his converts. The Spanish priest and the Castilian language were 
thus allied with the promise of salvation. That is, their position of author- 
ity was premised not on the final and awesome reality of salvation but on 
salvation’s aspect as a discursive, hence repeatable and translatable act. 

It is the repetition inherent in the discourse of salvation and in the 
practice of translation that comes across as distasteful tedium in Blancas’ 
case. He appeals to God to give him the “energy and enthusiasm so that 
without impatience (sin enfado) | might learn the language that the souls 
around me are in need of . . . that I might be able to work in this language 
with much care... without acquiring the distaste for its tedium?’ The 
tedium of the labor involved in learning the local language has to do with 
its instrumental nature. In certain sections of the Arte, Blancas likens the 
workings of Tagalog to a machine (maquina) for generating the words 
needed to convey God’s message. Language-as-machine, which calls forth 
labor and patience, stands in opposition to language-as-gift, which leads 
to the exchange of love and debt obligations. The mechanical nature of 
learning a language highlights it as a system of differences whose elements 
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are generated negatively rather than in terms of an identifiable source and 
receiver. The work that a missionary puts into learning a language necessi- 
tates his submission to the impersonal play of its mechanical parts. Tedium 
then arises as the effect and affect of encountering the workings of lan- 
guage qua language. 

In the text of Blancas’ Arte, one of the most pernicious ways in which 
tedium manifests itself is in the form of examples. To illustrate the gram- 
mar and syntax of Tagalog, Blancas is compelled to juxtapose prosaic 
with sacred words. 


... ang aquing bahay: my house: ang bahay co: the same thing: and 
if one were to say it in reverse, it would sound bad: ating Panginoon: 
Our Lord: Panginoon natin: the same thing. (Arte, 1832, p. 31.) 
[Words rendered in English appear as Spanish in the original; trans- 
lations of this passage and those following are my own.] 


The machine of the Arte, originally motivated by the desire on 
the priest’s part to render glory to God, effects instead His transfiguration 
into a signifier situated in a chain of other signifiers such as bahay and 
casa. In the following example, “‘Jesu-Christo” is wheeled in to illustrate 
the preterite form rather than invoke the teachings of the Father. 


An example of the preterite (preterito imperfecto): when our Lord 
Jesus Christ was preaching he was accustomed to &c: cun nangangaral 
ang ating Panginoon Jesu-Christo @c; later on I will say more about 
this. (Arte, 1832, p. 60) 


Indeed, the “‘untranslatable” name of Christ is rather unceremoniously 
cut off by the typographical device “&c.” 

The matter of tedium arises here from the sense of being caught up in 
a mechanism that converts the metaphor of language-as-gift into the 
interminable metonymy of semiotic substitution. Where grammar and 
syntax were concerned, the Doctrina Christiana tended to be pulled into 
the labyrinth of the Doctrina de los verbos y sus tiempos. Why such a 
contradictory movement should obtain in the writing of an Arte is due 
not only to the irreducible difference between the native vernacular and 
Castilian but also to the internal divisiveness of the very concept of an 
Arte. 

Arte is derived from the Latin ars, the “‘skill in joining something, 
combining it, working it, etc,’ It also pertains to “‘artistic and scientific 
action” as well as to the “skill applied to morals so far as it is made known 
by external action.’ Eventually it also came to “‘designate grammatical 
analysis . . . as a title of books in which such theories are discussed:”!? As 
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works combining grammar and morals: this is the most immediate sense 
in which the Artes of the Spanish missionaries could be understood. Yet 
the word Arte also referred to a lie (engano) or a fraud (fraude), particu- 
larly in the Middle Ages and as it was used in Spanish vernacular litera- 
ture of the sixteenth century.*° The 1611 Tesoro of Covarubias tells us 
that one who writes an Arte is a kind of ‘‘mechanic (mecanico) who 
proceeds by the rules and measures of his arte and gives reasons for 
these?’*! One who writes an Arte is therefore one who might also be 
thought of as working a machine that spins out an elaborate series of 
artifices. The very project of writing an Arte that purports to examine 
one of the most fundamental human artifices, language, is thus traversed 
by the opposition metaphor/metonymy troped as gift/machine. The Arte, 
in attempting to decode an alien tongue, also exposes the rift between a 
dialectical conception of language and its diacritical movement. When 
Blancas invokes God’s aid in relieving him of grammar’s tedium, we may 
read this as a gesture upholding one term of the opposition over the 
other: gift over machine, metaphor over metonymy, the dialectic over the 
diacritic. Such a gesture established for Blancas the possibility of a stable 
correspondence between author/Arte and God/language that defies the 
restless and indefinite movement of words, of the transitions inherent in 
“casa: bahay: Panginoon: Senor: Jesu-Christo: @&c:’ In Blancas’ case, the 
mechanical aspect of language generates not only tedium but also frustra- 
tion. At certain points in his work he interrupts his enumeration of 
Tagalog’s parts to demonstrate the impossibility of taking a total inven- 
tory of its rules of transformation and pronunciation: 


... but in the end, the rules of language cannot be done mathemati- 
cally (no pueden ser de Matematicos) and one does what one can 
after many years of practice; the Lord will supply what’s lacking. 
(Arte, 1832, p. 281) 


In the Arte, Dios is alternately made to function as an example and 
as an exemplar: both as an arbitrary element in the work of codifying a 
language and as He who completes that work and underwrites the 
author’s mastery over grammar. It is in the interest of resolving this 
contradiction that the missionary assents to the notion of language as a 
gift infused with the spirit of God. Metaphorizing language becomes a 
strategic means of taming the threat of the indefinite play of language’s 
constitutive elements. Converted into a gift that contains the imprint of 
its source, language can then be made into an object of circulation, one 
which ultimately brings all the recipients in the process of exchange into a 
spiraling network of debt obligations. It is in this context that the mission- 
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ary writer can justify the submission of a “self” to the play of linguistic 
difference and can frame the oppositions God/language and language/self 
within the economy of the Divine gift. As such, the task of the missionary- 
translator could be thought of as a matter of acknowledging this gift of 
language (by reconstructing its grammar and endowing it with a lexicon) 
and returning it to its source: returning it to God in the form of those 
converted souls uttering His name in their ‘““own’” language. 

This brings us to a crucial moment in the dialectic of conversion and 
translation, one to which I had alluded earlier in this essay: the oral 
nature of evangelization. In the circulation of God’s gift of tongues, what 
place did speech occupy in the relation to the written word? As the raw 
material of conversion, what roles did voice and writing play in the 
dissemination of God’s Word? What were the significant ways in which 
the materiality of the letter as it is written and voiced affect the 
hierarchizing movement of the Spanish notion of translation? 


In the censor’s letter of approval attached to Fray Agustin de Magdalena’s 
Tagalog Arte of 1676, we read the following fragment: 


... this Arte is an instrument for the use of the Ministers of the Faith 
that desire to preach to the pagans, that they might have live and 
clear voices (vozes vivas y claras) with which to manifest God’s 
doctrine.?” 


As in Blancas’ work, the Arte’s aspect as an “instrument” is seen as 
subservient to its function of providing the missionary with the “‘live and 
clear voices” with which to convey God’s Word. This move is based on a 
pervasive assumption on the part of the Spaniards of the primacy of voice 
in relation to writing in the transmission of the Gospel. As has been 
mentioned previously, conversion placed special stress on the activity 
of speaking and listening to God’s Word. Voice was systematically ascribed 
a privileged position in the hierarchy of signs. Faith for this reason was 
based less on what one saw than on what one heard. 

Reflecting the Spanish emphasis on the oral transmission of the Faith 
are the various missionary accounts of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
popular devotional practices cultivated among the native converts. The 
catechism, once translated into the vernacular, was periodically read out 
either by the parish priest or by clerically appointed native supervisors 
called fiscales to the prospective or recently converted men and women of 
an area. Basic prayers such as the Our Father, the Hail Mary, and the 
Creed, along with the commandments of God and the Church were to be 
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memorized, This was done by their frequent recitation with the prompt- 
ing of the parish priest. The occasions for this were the question and 
answer periods held after mass, called tocsohan or tanongan, “in which 
those present are examined on the principal truths of the faith??? In 
addition, the litany of saints, the Angelus, and the rosary were regularly 
chanted at the town plaza by native choirboys receiving instruction from 
the parish priest. The hope was that such public displays of devotion 
would encourage others to perform similar rituals in their homes with 
their families. The Church, nonetheless, was the locus of the collective 
voicing of the Faith. The mass was both said and sung in Latin, while 
lengthy sermons in the vernacular were interspersed at the middle and 
end of the ritual.74 

There were, of course, pragmatic reasons for resorting to the oral 
transmission of the doctrine. As Phelan has noted, the expense of printing 
and the difficulty of preserving books of delicate rice paper in the humid 
tropical climate made it impossible to make devotional texts available to 
any but the Spanish priests and a limited number of native auxiliaries.”° 
Yet the predominantly oral technique of evangelization also grew out of 
factors other than those imposed by the financial and technological exi- 
gencies of the time. The tendency to favor voice over writing in conversion 
was related both to Christian tradition and Spanish humanist concep- 
tions of language. 

The New Testament always speaks of Christ orally proclaiming the 
“good news” of salvation to those around Him, just as he eventually 
sends out His apostles to preach His message.*° Indeed, the term 
“evangelist,’ from the Latin evangelista, not only referred to any one of 
the authors of the Gospels but in the early Church also designated any 
preacher of God’s Word. To preach, from predicare, was always to pro- 
claim or announce something publicly. That compulsion to preach the 
“good news’ arises initially from hearing something said rather than 
from reading something written. Evangelization as the oral dissemination 
of God’s Word is thus linked to a notion of conversion as that moment 
marked by the registration of the Divine voice on human consciousness. 
Hence the exemplary case of Saint Paul, whose conversion was occa- 
sioned first by a flash of light from the sky, followed by the sound of 
Christ’s voice, “Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?” (Acts 9:4—6). 
Similarly, Saint Augustine’s ‘true moment” of conversion occurs when, 
weeping alone in a garden, he suddenly hears a voice saying “Tolle lege, 
tolle lege;’ ‘Take up and read, take up and read.” He interprets this to be 
none other than God’s voice commanding him to read, appropriately 
enough, the epistles of Paul.?” These in turn were written for the express 
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purpose of being read aloud to the people to whom they were addressed. 
In the Christian tradition there is a pervasive sense, then, that conversion 
is a question of receiving and then responding to God’s call: that it can 
take place to the extent that the Divine voice contained in sacred writing 
(for it is the former that “‘sacralizes” the latter) can be heard conveying 
the message of salvation. For this reason, the Apostles were granted the 
“ift’’ of speaking in tongues. It was only later that Christ’s speech was 
codified into a body of sacred writing, standardized and translated over 
the centuries. 

This stress on the oral dimension of conversion is echoed in the 
missionary Artes. By learning the vernacular, the missionaries would be 
in a position to “‘distribute the bread of the doctrine (pan de la doctrina)” 
with which to “communicate to their (i.e., native) souls the [message] of 
eternal life.’?® It was therefore essential that the “Divine Bread of the 
Doctrine be given to them (i.e., the natives) in good portions, in small 
pieces, well-masticated (muy menudos y masticados) with the force of 
explication, repeated through various modes of reasoning, similes, 
comparisons, and examples with moderate and gentle words that would 
manifest to the Indios the anxious desire and love of the Father.” The 
imaging of a body of received writing—the Christian doctrine—as “‘sacred 
bread” further underscores the ultimately oral process of transacting 
God’s Word to those who “hunger’”’ for it. In this sense, writing functions 
to conserve what has been proclaimed in the past. The Spanish priest, in 
mastering the local language, was performing his duty of transmitting the 
primordial Voice that had been received and recorded by the prophets, 
the Apostles, and the evangelists before him. Translating God’s Word into 
the vernacular was carried out in the hope that those who heard it, or 
“ate” a piece of it, would in turn begin to return it to its source in the 
form of prayer: 


Question: What is prayer? 

Answer: It is to lift up the soul to God and ask for mercy. 

QO: What is the most important prayer? 

A: The Our Father. 

O: Why? 

A: Because it was told by Christ to his Apostles in petitioning Him.*” 


Believing in Christ, asking him for mercy and favors, and petitioning 
him for assistance are all communicative acts which are carried out by 
oral means. The value of speech has to do with its proximity to the 
original teachings of God’s Word, to Christ, and to the Church. Voice, 
like the metaphor of gift, is believed to transform the movement of differ- 
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ence between languages into a progressive hierarchical flow of signs and 
debt obligations, which passes through Christ, the Apostles, the Church, 
the Spanish missionary, and the convert, and is finally delivered back to 
its source: the Father. Insofar as translation was concerned, the special 
value of voice in conversion gives rise to a number of effects. For transla- 
tion would always involve not only the transfer of meaning between 
languages but also the conversion of the written text of Christianity into 
a voice that would, in penetrating the ear of the listener, initiate its own 
voiced assent to the truth of God as well. 

The desire for an unequivocal translation of God’s words into the 
native language was thus, for the Spaniards, conjoined with one of a 
univocal transmission of these words. As we have seen, Blancas’ prayer 
alluded to this when it spoke of God’s wisdom as that which “‘shines . . . 
on the marvellous difference of pronunciation proper to each language.” 
What is worth noting here is the stress placed by the missionary on the 
“pronounciation proper” of the native vernacular. This is suggestive of 
the workings of the other factor influencing the privileging of voice over 
writing: that of the Spanish humanist views on language. 

While drawing on the writings of Plato and Aristotle, the Renais- 
sance humanist Nebrija nevertheless formulates the relationship between 
speech and writing in a way that dovetails with that implied in the Chris- 
tian tradition of conversion: 


The reason for the invention of letters was, firstly to serve our memory, 
and later so that we could speak (hablar) with those who were 
absent or who were yet to come. . .. Therefore, letters are no other 
things except figures which represent the voice . . . and voices signify, 
as Aristoteles has said, the thoughts that we have in our soul. 
(Gramatica, pp. 18-19) 


Following the models of antiquity as he did in his discussion of Castilian, 
Nebrija situates writing in a subordinate position to voice, and voice as 
ultimately’ in the service of the soul’s thoughts.*’ It was for this reason 
that he undertook to standardize Spanish orthography so that it might 
function as the instrument of an instrument, as that which, in guiding the 
voice, would act as a boundary across which the soul’s thoughts could be 
transported in the absence of the speaker’s body. Taking for his norm the 
orthography of Latin, Nebrija repeatedly insists that “in order to better 
say what we have here been presupposing, and all those who have written 
about orthography assume: that we must write as we speak, and speak as 
we write; otherwise, all letters would be useless’ (Gramdtica, p. 23). 
The importance of writing hence revolves around its double function 
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of representing voice, and with it thought, as well as regulating the diver- 
sity of voices. The move to standardize orthography is part of a larger 
interest in containing voice and stabilizing the modes of representing 
thought, particularly in the absence of the body. For this reason Nebrija’s 
discussion of the sound value of each letter refers to the letters’ oficio or 
function, as if they were bureaucrats charged with maintaining the purity 
of thought. Far from being a trivial concern, the attention paid to the 
office of writing in relation to voice and thought constituted an important 
segment of the Spanish epistemological and political fields. 

The Tagalog Artes and Vocabularios display this humanist invest- 
ment in the regulation of writing in the interest of guarding over the 
reproduction of voice and the message it contains. This is registered in the 
repeated concern with the rules of accentuation and pronunciation. From 
the Prologo of Noceda and San Lucar’s 1754 Vocabulario, for instance, 
we read: 


The most arduous thing in this language is to give fixed rules of 
accentuation, a difficulty augmented by other authors with their 
explanations and with the variety with which they have numbered 
and noted them down.** 


Previous writers of Artes all concur, however, on the relative impor- 
tance of the old Tagalog script as a supplement to learning the correct 
voicing of the language. The local script called baybayin consisted of 
seventeen characters classified and designated by the missionary writers 
of the early seventeenth century into three “‘vowels” and fourteen “‘con- 
sonants.” It was reportedly in wide use among the Tagalogs as well as 
other linguistic groups in the archipelago during the early period of 
colonization. The Jesuit chronicler Pedro Chirino, among others, noted 
that the Tagalogs ‘“‘are much given to reading and writing, and that there 
is scarcely a man much less a woman that does not read and write in the 
letters proper to the island of Manila which are sufficiently diverse from 
those to be found in China, Japan, and India’’*’ Twentieth-century schol- 
ars such as William Henry Scott and E Landa Jocano have inferred that 
the ancient Tagalog syllabary is structurally related to those found in 
Sulawesi and conclude that it was most probably the seafaring Buginese 
traders who had introduced the alphabet to the inhabitants of the archi- 
pelago shortly before colonization. 

Upon discovering the existence of these characters, the missionaries 
attempted to employ them early on in the translation of catechisms into 
the native idioms. However, such efforts were quickly abandoned. The 
Spaniards found the Tagalog script to be “inadequate’’ to the demands of 
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an unequivocal translation of the Christian doctrines. In their place, the 
Spaniards attempted to institute the phonetic script characteristic of Latin 
and Castilian. 

Though largely marginalized in the three and a half centuries of 
colonial rule, local writing never completely disappeared. These ancient 
characters, in fact, sporadically resurface in the Spanish accounts of 
precolonial native customs, as “signatures” appended to some seven- 
teenth century documents and as objects of scholarly inquiry in a number 
of late nineteenth-century essays on Philippine languages by Spanish, 
French, and even Filipino ilustrado writers. At present, the baybayin is 
still used in limited ways by the unchristianized Hanunoo and Tagbanua 
tribes found in Mindoro and Palawan respectively, two islands off the 
coast of Manila. This has led Scott to marvel at the “‘wealth of documen- 
tary testimony spread across four centuries” accorded to the Tagalog 
script, as well as the remarkable consistency —‘“‘from the Doctrina 
Christiana of 1593 to Mangyan love letters of 1967”—of the formal 
features of this script.** What remains puzzling, though, is the formal 
persistence of such an “inadequate” script, one that proved “incapable” 
of yielding to an unambiguous and definitive oral translation of Chris- 
tianity. Equally problematic was the rapidity with which the baybayin 
was displaced by Romanized phonetic writing. This shift had to do partly 
with what the Spaniards considered to be the “incomplete and unintel- 
ligible” nature of the script, particularly with regard to the imperative of 
producing a univocal translation of the faith: 


Sometimes adjoining the Tagalog word written in Spanish letters I 
place the Tagalog characters with which the same word is also written, 
in order that through them whoever can read them can come to 
know the proper pronunciation of that word... . For which reason 
those who wish to talk well should learn to read Tagalog characters 
since it is such an easy matter that can be learned ordinarily in one 
hour, although reading the Tagalog language in its own characters 
without faltering as we read our own Spanish language no Spaniard 
will ever be able to do in all his life, though it might be as long as 
Adam’s. The cause of this will be readily understood by anybody 
who takes just one lesson in it, and he will see it by experience even 
in the native speakers themselves, among whom even the most skill- 
ful grope through it, because, after all, reading their characters is 
almost pure guessing. All this notwithstanding, I would ask the dili- 
gent student to learn such reading and he will see how it will help 
him perfect his pronunciation.*° 
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...the Tagalog script ...is so defective and so confusing (for not 
having up till now a way of writing suspended consonants, that is, 
consonants which do not sound off vowels) so that even the most 
astute ladino (i.e., a bilingual native) is detained by it and is given to 
a great deal of thinking in many words in order to be able to pro- 
nounce what the writer had tried to write.*° 


... although they (i.e., the Tagalog characters) are easy to write it is 
almost impossible to read them because the consonant that follows 
when pertaining to an antecedent word is not written, so that one 
has to guess the circumstances in which they would appear.*” 


This script is as easy to write as it is difficult to read because it is to 
guess (adivinar) it...it helps to know the Tagalog characters in 
distinguishing accents.** 


This script . . . cannot be any less than illegible . . . it presented great 
difficulties not for he who wrote it but for he who reads it. . . . (We 
are thus) far from believing that this alphabet could provide the 
simplicity and clarity of Latin. Also it is absurd to say that with a few 
points and commas that these characters can be made to signify 
everything which one might want to write as fully and as easily as it 
would be in our own Spanish alphabet.*? 


What can be gleaned from these accounts spreading through the 
centuries of colonial rule is, to paraphrase Scott, the Spaniards’ remark- 
able consistency in reading Tagalog script in terms of phonetic writing 
and concluding that the former was inadequate to the latter. At stake here 
is the accessibility of the baybayin to phonetic transcription, which could, 
in turn, be translated into a voice that would carry with it a determinate 
meaning. Tagalog characters were written in such a way that each charac- 
ter ended with what the Spaniards referred to as a “‘vowel’’ sound: a, e-i, 
and o-u. A diacritical mark called kurlit (or at times kudlit) was placed on 
top or below each character to modify its sound ending: a kurlit on top 
signals the e-i sound and below the o-u sound. Unmarked, a character 
ends with an a sound. What the Spanish writers and later commentators 
found to be “completely wanting is a ‘rest’ or ‘stop’ which cancels the 
vowel value of any letter and permits it to stand as a consonant alone?’*° 
This partly explains Fray Marcilla’s observation that ‘‘a few points and 
commas” above or below each character would not suffice to make such 
characters readable in Spanish terms. For to read local writing phonetically 
would involve ‘“‘guessing” the points or breaks in each syllable—those 
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“suspended consonants” Fray Lopez referred to—that would block the 
slippage of one signifier into another. Gaspar de San Agustin’s example 
serves to illustrate the problematic structure of this script. In the Com- 
pendio del Arte of 1703, he remarks: 


. . . because these two letters 7 + can be read in eight ways, which are 
lili (side), lilim (shade), lilip (border), lilis (to raise), lilit (2), lilim 
(the act of shading something), liclic (to deviate), liglig (to drop 
something), and with all these they are understood. Ditto with oeun 
that can be read as bata (child), batar (?), batac (to throw away), 
banta (threat), batay (to fix on something). (Compendio, p. 169) 


The attempt to reinscribe the baybayin into phonetic writ- 
ing brings with it the question of determining the specific ““consonant” 
with which to tell one signifier from another and thereby arrive at its 
appropriate signified. But as San Agustin’s example shows, there always 
exist several possibilities in the determination of a word’s sound and 
accent. The effect of this “defect” is to render open-ended the process of 
signification in Tagalog writing. The kurlit or diacritical mark does not so 
much contribute to the fixing of signifiers to signifieds as it adds to the 
proliferation of signifying possibilities. This is not surprising in the light 
of the fact that the Tagalog word kurlit, defined by the Spaniards as 
acento (accent), also means in Tagalog ‘ta minor scratch,’ a “small 
wound.” This suggests that a kurlit not only involves marking the bound- 
ary where writing is given up to voice (i.e., the mark that by giving value 
or stress to a syllable determines the sound of the signifier), but also, as a 
“scratch” or “wound,” calls forth a multiplicity of sounds and conse- 
quently other signifieds. The “‘illegibility” and “unreadability” of the 
script are a function of what, from the Spanish point of view (rather than 
the native point of view), was a lack of a direct and fixed correspondence 
between script and sound. It was precisely because of this that reading the 
baybayin phonetically was “‘almost like pure guessing,’ involving the 
constant play of sounds in the mind of the reader confronted with these 
glyphs—“‘as easy to write as they are difficult to read?’ Insofar as the 
Spaniards were concerned, what seemed to be missing was a “‘natural”’ fit 
between a letter and its sound, which Nebrija had earlier referred to. 

Such a one-to-one correspondence would make of writing a conse- 
quence of voice and therefore readily available for oral recuperation. 
Instead, the Tagalog script appeared to the Spaniards to encourage the 
running on of the voice that attempted to convert it into a vocal sign and 
attach it to a definite referent. Local writing seemed not so much to 
conserve as to multiply the possibilities for vocal transformations. While 
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it may indeed have been useful to refer to the baybayin in perfecting one’s 
pronunciation of Tagalog, it was also next to impossible to definitively tie 
down the connection between the graphic sign and its vocal counterparts. 
This explains Blancas’ remarks about the inevitability of “faltering” as 
one read Tagalog in the local script, where the voice lost its way in ambigu- 
ous passages of writing. Reading writing as if one were guessing obstructed 
the passage of a determinate thought, which was believed to be contained 
within the hierarchy voice/writing. The ambivalence inherent in Tagalog 
script tended to defer sense in favor of the sensation of sound as one slid 
from one signifier to another. This tendency was further suggested by the 
very word for the script, baybayin, which means to learn the alphabet and 
to spell a word; but it also refers to the seacoast or to the act of 
coasting along a river. This further highlighted the sense of randomness 
involved in the reading of the script, where one “floated,” as it were, over 
a stream of sounds elicited by them. Perhaps this was why the natives, as 
Spanish writers and present-day historians have observed, showed little 
interest in employing the local syllabary for the “‘serious”’ preservation of 
historical and literary texts. Instead, writing on bamboo and other perish- 
able materials, Tagalogs used this script for such things as “‘barely intelligi- 
ble amatory verses written in hyperbolic style?’*! 

However, with the introduction of paper in the late sixteenth century, 
some Tagalogs did take to recording land transfers in the baybayin. Two 
such documents, each a page in length dating from 1613 and 1625, were 
reproduced in 1938, together with their phonetic transcription and a 
commentary in Spanish by a Dominican archivist in Manila, P. Alberto 
Santamaria. Interestingly enough, Santamaria finds it impossible to ascer- 
tain the details of the records so that he has to rely on another document 
written by a Spanish notary in 1629, which accompanied the baybayin 
documents. Yet the notary’s attempt at reading the contents of the docu- 
ments is marked by a great deal of equivocation due to what is referred to 
as the “‘bad style that they (i.e., the records) have; they cannot be copied 
(trasuntar) to the letter but the substance of one of these is: It seems that 
in Tondo. . 2’4? 

It seems then that the ambiguity involved in translating the native 
script spreads across the centuries, from a seventeenth-century Spanish 
notary to a twentieth-century Dominican scholar. The relative undecipher- 
ability of these documents crystallizes particularly around the “signatures” 
attached to them. One feature of these records is that the “signatures” are 
often at odds with the names that appear in the main text of the docu- 
ments and with their phonetic transcriptions. For example, one of the 
signer’s names appears alternately as “A Yi Ya,’ “Ba Yi Ka,’ and “Ba Yi 
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Ya,” but the Spanish notary’s statement renders it as ““Baycan.”’ Such 
slippages abound in the specimen signatures that Santamaria reproduces 
as well. In addition to this, a number of the signatures look as though 
they were written “by the same hand, as if the testators could not sign for 
themselves.”*? 

In an official contract involving the sale of property, one would 
expect—as the Spanish notary obviously did—that there would be a 
consistent link between the signature and the person’s name so that the 
former could be made to stand before the law as a faithful representative 
of the latter. But this notion of “‘signature’’ was something that did not 
exist among the Tagalogs prior to the coming of the Spaniards. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the Spanish word firma, to sign, is used in the 
baybayin texts (phonetically rendered in Tagalog as Pi Ma). The local 
script precisely did not allow for the establishment of a direct and unequiv- 
ocal link between signature and name, between name and person, as 
would occur in Spanish signifying conventions. 

The question then arises: what would a “‘signature” be that perpetu- 
ally postponed the definitive location of name and person? In the case of 
the baybayin, it would be a series of marks that would call forth sounds 
but whose referent would have to be “‘guessed’’— perhaps with a little help 
from God: ‘“‘With respect to the inscriptions (/etreros) (of the documents) 
we have transcribed them as God has given us to understand them” 
(Santamaria, ‘El ‘Baybayin;”’ p. 30). 

The peculiarities of the local script led at least one Spanish writer in 
1878 to remark that “Tagalog characters are more like syllabic codes 
than letters. They are the transition from hieroglyphics to the perfection 
of phonetic writing.”** The “‘perfection” ascribed to phonetic writing has 
to do, as we have seen, with its conceived proximity to voice and the 
perceived fit between the oral and written word. By contrast, Tagalog 
script was thought to be historically situated somewhere between Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics and Spanish letters. It was consequently unsuitable to 
the Spanish demand for the kind of labor required by translation and 
conversion. In effect, Tagalog script undercut the efforts of both Spanish 
colonial officials and missionaries at triumphantly returning the local 
language to its meaning and source (yet another meaning of the Spanish 
traducir from the Latin root traducio, a leading along, a conducting in 
triumph, a removing, a transferring from one rank to another). Being a 
“syllabic code” it could not be reduced to the conventions of a univocal 
reading. Marginalizing the local script into a merely supplementary posi- 
tion with regard to phonetic writing on one hand and pronunciation on 
the other, the Spaniards, aided by the Tagalogs themselves, chose to 
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write Tagalog in Roman characters. By converting the baybayin into 
phonetic writing, the Spaniards had hoped to render the Tagalog lan- 
guage more “readable.” And “readability” in this case implied the control 
of the differing and deferring movement of script by the “clear and live 
voices” of the missionaries working to insure the passage of God’s Word 
and the king’s authority through the local idiom. 

The transcription of Tagalog writing into Spanish characters with its 
accompanying accent marks (e.g., acute, grave, and circumflex) was 
intended to supersede the otherwise indefinite passage from script to 
voice by relieving the Spanish reader of having to guess the link between 
signifier and signified. Phonetic writing effected the graphic suppression 
of the “‘vowel”’ that followed every consonant in the baybayin and replaced 
the kurlit with diacritical marks to distinguish between the syllables of a 
word. Yet even with the subsequent conversion of Tagalog script into 
phonetic writing, the Spanish voice found itself confronted with what it 
could only describe as a persistent “lack” on the part of Tagalog phonetics. 
This is particularly true where the recording of Spanish words was 
concerned. . 

The 1745 Arte of Sebastian Totanes is symptomatic of the Spanish 
wishfulness with regard to the question of Tagalog writing. The first 
section of the work, entitled “The Tagalog Alphabet in our Castilian 
Characters,’ states that he no longer found it necessary to illustrate the 
baybayin because “rare is the Indio who still knows how to read much 
less write in them. All of them read and write in our Castilian letters 
now.” 

We would be hard pressed to demonstrate the veracity of this state- 
ment precisely because of the problematic nature of reading and writing in 
Tagalog. Totanes’ statement, like a number of others which appear in the 
mid-eighteenth-century Artes, is significant much less for its description 
of what may or may not have been a historical fact as for the way in which 
it links up with the Spanish dream for a univocal speech and a transpar- 
ent translation of Christianity into Tagalog. In the process of acting out 
that dream in the text of their Artes, the Spaniards met up with the 
resistant turns of a difference which they had sought to domesticate by 
designating it as a lack. In Totanes’ section on Tagalog phonetics, we read: 


They have no F but they supplement it with a P so that to say 
confesar, they say compisal. Nor LL to say Cavallo, they say cabayo, 
because they substitute it with a Y. Nor do they have X, nor Z, nor J, 
substituting them with S.... 

Neither do they have a strong R so that to say ramo they say 
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damo because they supplement it with a D. . . . Neither do they have 
Ce or Ci like us when we pronounce the name Ciceron. . . . Neither 
do they have a Ge as in general, nor Gi like Gines. . . . (Totanes, Arte 
de la lengua tagala, p. 2) 


In seeking to appropriate the native language, the Spanish voice is 
constantly confronted with what it perceives to be the absence of familiar 
consonants. In their place are inscribed supplementary approximations 
of these. This need to continually substitute Tagalog letters for “missing” 
Spanish sounds generates a kind of anxiety in Totanes that he figures as 
an act of violence exercised by the former on the latter. 


There are only three vowels: because E and I are commonly mistaken 
for each other and are used almost indifferently, now one, now the 
other, especially in writing; though in speaking they use the I more. 
In the beginning of the sentence, there is no need to look for E due to 
the barbarity of the Tagalogs. The same occurs with O and U which 
are mistaken in speaking as they are in writing almost always, and 
they often convert one into the other, especially when forming the 
passive. For example, arao, day, they say arauan (to expose some- 
thing in the daylight); Litao, to appear, linilitauan ang catauan &c. 
(the body is appearing). E and O they call malata, i.e., soft (blanda). 
Tand U they call matigas, i.e., hard (dura). Such is the explanation of 
the Indios for violating our five vowels. (Totanes, Arte de la lengua 
tagala, p. 1) 


In an effort to ventriloquize the Tagalog voice, the Spanish writer 
runs up against the “indifferent” distinctions of “vowel” sounds among 
the native speakers in addition to the need to search out Tagalog 
“consonants” that would approximate the sound of Spanish ones. The 
natives’ “barbarity”’ (barbarismo) is regarded as the cause of the confusion 
encountered in the determination of a word’s pronunciation. Rendered 
into phonetic writing, Tagalog ‘“‘vowels’” and “‘consonants”’ still manage 
to elude the Spanish demand for a direct, one-to-one correspondence 
between graphic mark and vocal sign. What was thought to be a “defect” 
of the local script—its failure to surrender itself to a determinate voice—is 
thus re-enacted in the phonetic rendition of Tagalog. The native speakers, 
according to Totanes, account for the “indifferent” sliding of “vowel’’ 
sounds by distinguishing between the e-o sound and i-u sound, referring 
to them respectively as malata (from lata, soft, gentle, docile, flexible) and 
matigas (hard, rigid, tenacious, inflexible). From the Tagalog point of 
view, it would seem that speech is constituted by an opposition (soft 
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versus hard) that stresses the physicality of sound, one which is highly 
unstable since e and o are often sliding into i and u. What this implies is 
that written characters were not expected to point to a specific sound, 
which in turn would give way to an imperious message. Instead, they 
generated certain sounds whose possible range of meanings were evoked 
with reference to how they felt to the body that listens and speaks. This is 
reminiscent of a tendency we had already seen in the baybayin: that of 
suspending sense in favor of sensation. 

This is perhaps the reason for the bizarre last statement in the pas- 
sage above: “Such is the explanation of the Indios for violating our five 
vowels.” The Indios are accused of transgressing the norms of Spanish 
phonetics precisely because they do not, as the Spaniards do, pronounce a 
word the way it is spelled out and vice versa. The “‘violation” of native 
speakers thus consists of their insistence on maintaining a gap between 
writing and voice (and consequently between voice and meaning) that the 
conversion of the baybayin into Castilian characters was supposed to 
close. Instead, Tagalog allowed for a continued investment on the natives’ 
part in the sensuousness of language as it is converted from writing to 
voice, a sensuousness which comes across the rift between a written word 
(whether in baybayin or in phonetic characters) and its vocal reproduction. 
This would imply that voice had a different status among Tagalogs, one 
which ran counter to the restricted economy of signs that the process of 
evangelization set out to impose on them. For the Spaniards, the privi- 
leged place of voice in the circulation of signs was conceived in terms of 
its ability to efface itself like the “fiery language’’ of the Pentecost or the 
host of the Eucharist that disappeared as it delivered up the Sign of God 
into the person. Where the Tagalogs were concerned, the structure of 
their language suggests that voice and writing were related in a different 
way. Writing was valued precisely for the play of voices rather than the 
emergence of a voice. It thereby made of reading a process akin to that of 
guessing. Just as writing provided the condition of possibility for the 
reproduction of voice, voice did not exist in a relation of subservience to 
“meaning” or “thought” but was valued for its ability to generate sensa- 
tions that, in effect, deferred the content of a message. 

To get a better sense of the persistence of this peculiar relationship 
between writing and voice obtaining in Tagalog—whether in the form of 
the baybayin or in the Romanized phonetic characters that eventually 
prevailed —I want to focus in the final section of this essay on the remark- 
able work of Tomas Pinpin, the native printer mentioned earlier who was 
responsible for the actual printing of Fray Blancas de San José’s Tagalog 
Arte. The appearance of the Spanish missionary’s grammar of the vernac- 
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ular in 1610 coincided with the publication of Pinpin’s perplexing book 
addressed to his fellow Tagalogs on how to learn Castilian. Like the Arte 
of Fray Blancas, Pinpin’s text is also about language, though in the latter 
case it concerns that of the dominant rather than the subordinate other. 
In examining sections of Pinpin’s book, I want to ask if there existed a 
Tagalog alternative to the Spanish notion of translation and the hierarchy 
of voice and writing that it implies, and if so, how this native alternative is 
linked to the structure of the baybayin, on the one hand, and to the 
historical fact of colonization on the other. In raising these questions, we 
might also begin to understand the curious phenomenon cited earlier of 
the remarkable swiftness with which the baybayin was replaced by Roman- 
ized phonetic characters (as shown by Pinpin’s own text, which is in 
phonetic writing) by the seventeenth century. 


In his early seventeenth-century work, Memorial de la vida christiana, 
Blancas de San José remarks upon the Tagalog talent and enthusiasm for 
phonetic script: 


I am well aware that those (of the natives) who can read these charac- 
ters of ours are not too many; but I also know that there is hardly 
anyone who does not possess the aptitude or the talent for it, and 
this is to such a degree that I am amazed more particularly at what I 
have seen by experience among women, not just in one or another, 
but in many. . . . Their joy is particularly great when they find those 
things written in clear characters and whole and complete readings 
unlike theirs which the best reader guesses rather than reads. 
(unpaginated preface)*° 


Fray Chirino, a few years earlier, had also noted what appears to 
have been the Tagalog enthusiasm for Spanish letters. ‘““They have learned 
our language, pronouncing and writing it so well like us and even better, 
because they are quite skilled so that they can learn anything with great 
facility.’*” Yet, for all their “skill and enthusiasm,’ the overwhelming 
majority of the Tagalogs, like other linguistic groups in the archipelago, 
never became fluent in Castilian. At the close of the Spanish regime, less 
than ro percent of the population could actually speak the language.*® 
Despite the establishment of primary schools in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries by the missionaries, the repeated urgings of the crown to 
teach the natives Castilian, and the educational reforms instituted by the 
Spanish liberals in 1863, fluency in Spanish was something that most 
natives never acquired. 
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Historians concur that this lack of fluency in Spanish is tantamount 
to a failure of sorts and that such a failure was due to pragmatic and 
extrinsic reasons. These included the lack of adequate financial resources 
for teaching the language, the perennial shortage of Spanish clerical per- 
sonnel to serve as teachers, and, according to Phelan, the absence of 
“social and economic incentives” that would have encouraged Tagalogs 
to learn Castilian.*? It is this alleged failure at fluency that makes it 
inappropriate to refer to Tagalogs as truly “bilingual.” For most natives 
then, as is the case today, possessed only what one Spanish priest in 1689 
called a “rough comprehension” of Castilian.°° 

Perhaps the factors of inadequate funding and personnel to teach 
Spanish did play important roles in the failure of Tagalogs to acquire 
fluency in Spanish. But one would be mistaken to assert, as Phelan does, 
the ‘total absence of incentives” for learning Castilian. Such an assertion 
would not be able to take into account the appearance in 1610 of the 
perplexing book of Tomas Pinpin, Librong Pagaaralan nang manga Tagalog 
nang uicang Castila (The Book with Which Tagalogs Can Learn 
Castilian).°! To our knowledge, this was the first book ever to be written 
by a Tagalog. The assumption that Tagalogs never learned Castilian is 
premised on a specifically Western notion of what it means to learn and 
consequently master a language. I want to suggest that Pinpin’s work 
points to a different kind of investment in a foreign language, one that 
was not necessarily ordered to “fluency” but instead to pleasure and 
protection. 

Tomas Pinpin is best known for having been the native ladino°* who 
served as the printer of Blancas de San José’s Arte. But whereas the 
Spaniard was concerned with the reconstruction of Tagalog grammar and 
its utilization for the conversion of the local populace, Pinpin seemed to 
have been interested in something else when he wrote his book. This is 
foreshadowed in the prologue of the work entitled ‘“‘Paralang sulat ni 
Tomas Pinpin tauong Tagalog sa manga capoua niya Tagalog na nag 
aabang magaral nang dilang macagagaling sa canila” or ““The letter deliv- 
ered by Tomas Pinpin to his fellow Tagalogs expecting/waiting to study 
the tongue that will cure/do them good.” The study of language is here 
likened to an active state of expectancy, awaiting its delivery. Its value lies 
in its capacity to serve as a curative or as a source of goodness. Through- 
out the Librong, Castilian is referred to as a “thing,” indeed the “inside” 
(laman) of all other things, that which lies beneath the manifestation of 
dress and demeanor: 


No doubt you like and imitate the ways and appearances of the 
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Castilians in matters of clothing, and the bearing of arms, and even 
of gait, and you do not hesitate to spend a great deal so that you 
could resemble the Castilians. Therefore would you not want to 
acquire as well this other trait which is their language? ... Would 
not a person be like a corpse who dressed like a Castilian but did 
not have the other trait of the Castilian? So why should one bother to 
appear Castilian in their dress if they do not have the traits of the 
Castilian: so that when they are spoken to in Castilian, they merely 
gape like fools. And if this happens, then what? . . . Therefore it is 
this [Castilian] that is the source of a lot of other things and it is like 
the inside (laman) of things, and everything else is only its external 
covering. So if we look like them in our manner of dressing but speak 
differently, then where would things come to? (Pinpin, Librong, pp. 


142-43) 


Since Castilian is at the “inside” of other appearances, learning the 
language becomes a means of consolidating and further adding to those 
other signs that one has already acquired from the Spaniards. Language is 
thus regarded as a “source” for the acquisition of other things Spanish. 
Like dress, weapons, and behavior, it lends itself to appropriation and 
thus enables one to engage in some kind of exchange with the Spaniards. 
This is perhaps why one who has gone to great lengths to look Castilian 
but cannot speak the language is compared to a corpse, i.e., one who is 
simply a dead body and therefore incapable of exchange, linguistic or 
otherwise. The acquisition of Castilian, the Spanish object par excellence, 
was thus a way of amassing a surplus of word-objects that would enable 
one to feel “alive” in the face of a representative of the colonial hierarchy. 
Instead of gaping with astonishment and fear, one who had Castilian 
could respond and perform in return, thereby avoiding incurring the laugh- 
ter or wrath of the Spaniard. 

By stressing the materiality of Castilian, Pinpin regards it not so 
much as an instrument for communicating a metalinguistic content, but 
values it precisely for its capacity to extend what one has already acquired 
from the Spaniards. It does this by providing the Tagalog with a position 
from which he or she could engage in a process of linguistic exchange with 
the Spaniard. The prospect of other Tagalogs learning Castilian fills Pinpin 
with delight. This, in turn, spurs him to write what he calls an auit or 
song. 

The auit that follows is the first among several such songs that Pinpin 
inserts between lessons. In standard ladino fashion, these consist of lines 
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half in Tagalog and half Castilian, the latter serving as semantic approxi- 
mations of the former. In the original it reads: 


Anong dico toua, Como no he de holgarme. 

Con hapot, omaga, la manana y tarde; 

dili napahamac, que no salio en balde; 

itong gaua co, aqueste mi lance; 

madla ang naalaman; y a mil cossas saben; 5 
nitong aquing alagad, los mis escolares; 

sucat magcatoua, justo es alegrarse; 

ang manga ama nila, sus padres y madres; 

at ang di camuc-ha, pues son de otro talle; 

na di ngani baliu, no brutos salvages. 10 


Totoo ding sucat. Cierto que es bastante; 
ipagparangalan, a hacer de ello alarde; 
ingatan nang Dios, mi Dios me los guarde. 
Magcanomang gogol, por mucho gaste; 
sa pag lilimbagan, en hacer estampar; 15 
nitong aral co, aquesta mi arte; 
san libo mang ganito, aunque cien taes; 
na pauang dalisay, de finos quilates; 
gaoin cong sangsaga, seran un adarme. 
At malauon man, aunque mas se tarde 20 
dili aco oorong, no he de quedarme atras; 
anoman ang pagal, por mas que trabaje; 
matutuloy din, ha de ir adelante; 
ang ganitong gaua, obra de este talle; 
di sucat itahan; no es bien que se ataje. 25 
Acoy mangangahas, quiero abalanzarme; 
mag catha nang aral, a hacer una arte; 
na icasaysay, que mucho declare; 
nang uicang mahal, el rico lenguaje. 
O Ama con Dios, o gran Dios mi Padre; 30 
tolongan aco, quered ayudarme; 
amponin aco, sedme favorable; 
nang mayari ito, porque esto se acabe; 
at icao ang purihin, y a vos os alaben. 


[The following English translation tries to follow as literally as possi- 
ble the Tagalog, then Spanish, lines. ] 
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Oh how happy | am, Why shouldn’t I take satisfaction. 

When afternoon and morning, morning and afternoon; 

no danger occurs, that (it) was not in vain; 

(to) this work of mine, this my transaction; 

so much will be known, and a thousand things will be known 5 
by my followers, those my students; 

such is the joy, just is the rejoicing; 

(of) their parents, (of) their fathers and mothers; 

and even those not like them, and those of other groups; 

that are not crazy, that are not savage brutes. 10 


It is truly fitting. Surely it is right, 
to dignify this, to boast of this 
God protect (this), my God guard them for me. 
Whatever might be spent, though much be spent; 
in impressing, in printing 15 
even a hundred of these, though a hundred taels (i.e., half a real) 
of purest quality, of the finest degree of purity; 
I will make them equivalent to one weight of gold/silver, 

they will be half a drachm 
And even if (it) takes long, although much it be delayed 20 
I will not retreat, I must not fall behind; 
however long it takes, though it might require more work; 
it will go through, it has to go forward; 
this kind of work, a work of this sort; 
should not be stopped, is not to be obstructed; 25 
I will dare, I want to venture; 
to compose an aral, to make an arte; 
that will tell, that declares much 
of the valuable language, of the rich language. 

O God my Father, o great God my Father; 30 
help me, I want you to help me; 
adopt me, be favorable to me; 
that this be accomplished, so that this can be finished; 
and you will be praised, and you will be glorified. 
(Pinpin, Librong, p. 148) 


In the last verses of the auit (30—34), Pinpin seems to be mimicking 
the Spanish pattern of returning language to God in the form of an 
offering that is his book. Yet in the light of the preceding verses, one might 
be justified in suspecting this gesture as one that is not necessarily a 
recentering of the Divine Father in the movement of language. The appeal 
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to God may have been a figural ploy to placate the Spanish censors and 
priests who would have had to approve the printing and circulation of the 
book. Pinpin uses a textual convention derived from the Spaniards. 
Nevertheless, the style of the auit results in the decontextualization of this 
convention. How so? 

Earlier we had seen in our observations regarding the baybayin that 
the transformation of writing tended to be predicated upon the multiplica- 
tion of voices instead of the conservation of one, dominant voice. Though 
the ancient syllabary was replaced by phonetic writing, Pinpin’s work is 
suggestive of one of the ways by which the suppression of local writing 
resulted in its displacement rather than its disappearance. The auit above 
would then seem to be a locus, one among others, for this displacement. 
For the missionaries, the learning of Tagalog always tended to bring out 
the issue of tedium, which tended to lead in turn to a rhetoric of salvation. 
But for Pinpin, the acquisition of Castilian is a prospect that fills him 
—and presumably his Tagalog readers—with a delight that bursts out 
into song. 

It is worth noting, first of all, some of the prosodic features of this 
auit. Like other songs contained in the book, only the Castilian lines 
rhyme. As Lumbera has pointed out, these consistently follow an 
assonantal a-e rhyme, each line consisting of six to eight syllables.°? This 
contrasts with the Tagalog sections, which follow neither a regular meter 
nor a consistent rhyme scheme. It was as if the reading of the auit was 
meant to draw the attention of the native audience toward the rhythmi- 
cally regular but semantically obscure Castilian lines rather than to the 
Tagalog. 

The semantic vagueness of the Castilian sections becomes evident 
when these are compared with the Tagalog lines that they are supposed to 
translate. It is not uncommon in this and other auwits to run across lines 
where the Castilian is either tenuously linked to, or at times considerably 
at variance with, the Tagalog that precedes it. For example, in lines 1, 2, 
and 3 of the auit above, the Tagalog toua (joy) is rendered in Castilian as 
holgarme (satisfaction with oneself); hapot, omaga (afternoon and 
morning) are inverted as manana y tarde (morning and afternoon); and 
mapahamac (to come into danger) into en balde (in vain, to no purpose). 
The result of eliding strict semantic correspondences between the last 
words of the two languages, however, is the occurrence of a consistent 
rhyme in Castilian: holgarme, tarde, en balde. The same holds true for 
line ro. The Tagalog baliu (crazy) is strangely rendered as brutos salvages 
(savage brutes). This semantic drift is then productive of an acoustic fit 
between salvages and the dominant e rhyme of the preceding nine lines. In 
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fact, this same pattern is not difficult to discern in many of the other lines 
in Pinpin’s songs. What this suggests is that in the auit the relationship 
between Tagalog and Castilian is cast in terms other than those obtaining 
in the Spanish notion of translation. It appears that by eliding a more 
exacting “fit” between signifieds, in favor of producing regular acoustic 
correspondences between lines, the two languages are instead brought 
together in what we might call a relation of syncopation. 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines “‘syncopation” grammati- 
cally as the “‘contraction of a word by omission of one or more syllables 
or letters in the middle’’; musically ‘“‘as the action of beginning a note on 
a normally accented part so as to produce the effect of shifting back or 
anticipating the accent.” In the auit or song, the semantic progression of 
Tagalog is repeatedly interrupted by the Spanish. It is the punctual insertion 
of the rhyming Castilian lines that acts to divert the sense of the Tagalog. 
Cut up and suspended periodically for final completion, the Tagalog 
creates an opening for the appearance of the Castilian. Castilian is made 
to occur at the interval—the loob or laman—of Tagalog. Alongside this 
spatial relationship between the two is a temporal one characterized by 
the rhythmic voicing of the acoustically homologous lines of the Castilian. 
Hence, the listener/reader attends to the auit in a condition of expectation 
—nag aabang, as Pinpin puts it. He/she is led to anticipate the sound and 
the appearance of Spanish on the basis of the spacing provided by the 
unrhymed Tagalog lines. Conversely, hearing the words in Castilian brings 
the native listener to the next line in Tagalog. From there, he/she can then 
look forward to the occurrence of yet another rhyme in Castilian. Hear- 
ing the auit, one is thus constrained to shift between the sense of one 
language and the sound of another. On the one hand, the rhyming sounds 
of Castilian produce a kind of percussive effect that is unrelated to the 
content of the song. On the other hand, the recurrence of the unrhymed 
but familiar Tagalog lines provides one with a sense of relief from the task 
of anticipating the resurgence of unfamiliar Castilian words. 

There is something arbitrary and random about this mode of appre- 
hending a language. Rather than comprehend a foreign language on the 
basis of a grammatical structure internal to it or in terms of its semantic 
continuity with one’s own language, the recognition of Castilian was 
based on one’s capacity to anticipate a set of sounds which were serially 
related to one another. The Tagalog ear and mouth then skipped from one 
language to another, subjected to the special fit of rhythm and rhyme 
rather than the fixing of semantic effects, as in the case of the Spanish 
missionaries. Acting as the syncope of Tagalog, Castilian seems to have 
been calculated to produce a series of mild shocks, that is to say, the sense 
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of the intrusion of something from the outside that seemed to have no 
immediately recognizable place on the “‘inside’’ of one’s language. Such 
shock effects would further contribute to the suspension of semantic 
correspondences. This is perhaps why Pinpin constantly warns the Tagalogs 
in the latter sections of his book of the perils of learning Castilian. 
Similarly, he stresses the physical arduousness involved in its acquisition. 
But by the same token, the shock value of a foreign language was indica- 
tive of its privileged place in the realm of Spanish signs. By exposing 
themselves to the hazards of Castilian, the natives would be able to immu- 
nize themselves from those shocks that might come at any moment from the 
figures of authority: the Spanish priest, official, or soldier. Beyond this, to 
carry out an exchange with the authority figures in a way that would not 
impinge directly on the speaking subject, just as in the auit, the Spanish 
lines do not exercise a totalizing claim over the meaning of Tagalog. 

This attitude toward the language of the dominant other is markedly 
different from those displayed in the Artes. The Spaniards thought of 
translation as a process of transferring, negotiating, and finally reducing 
the meaning of any given utterance from one language to another. But in 
the song of Pinpin, there occurs a sustained suspension of meaning. The 
alternating Tagalog-Castilian lines, in their serial composition, generate a 
current of expectation that leaves very little room for contemplation. It is 
this calculated disruption of Tagalog sense by Castilian sounds that ends 
up fracturing the opposition of writing/voice. In this sense, Pinpin’s song 
proves to be resistant to the labor of contemplation that would invest 
words with an ultimate metalinguistic referent. If a Tagalog notion of 
“translation” could be said to exist at all in these songs, it would be 
determined by a “principle of interruption,’ a term borrowed from Walter 
Benjamin.°* For in alerting and habituating themselves to the interruptive 
effects of Castilian, Tagalogs like Pinpin would have a way of innoculating 
themselves from the larger historical shock of conquest. 

The foregoing discussion gives us some perspective from which to 
interpret the Tagalog’s enthusiastic shift from the baybayin to phonetic 
writing. The adaptation of Romanized characters did not necessarily 
reflect the “‘inferiority” of Tagalog script. As we have previously seen, the 
local language when rendered in phonetic writing continued to display 
the same kind of “inadequacy” that had been attributed to local writing: 
that of the indeterminate fit between writing and voice. It is this ambigu- 
ity that is replayed in the awit of Pinpin. Here, Tagalog gives rise to the 
phonic play of Castilian not unlike the way in which the baybayin served 
as points of departure for the multiplication of voices. Interspersing Span- 
ish sounds into discrete fragments occurring at the intervals of Tagalog 
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meant that the natives would have at their disposal a way of signaling the 
potentially dangerous intrusion of an outside, alien force. And by so 
doing, they would acquire a position from which to protect themselves 
against the threat of being engulfed by a flood of unreadable signs. The 
implicit politics of something like the auit is that it furnished the Tagalogs 
with a mode of resisting, in however local a fashion, the insistent pres- 
sures from above. By giving what looks like enthusiastic assent to pho- 
netic script and to the Castilian language, Tagalogs like Pinpin would be 
able to circumvent the hierarchical force that the signifying conventions 
of colonial-Christian authority sought to impose on them. 

The Tagalog response to Castilian thus marks a considerable depar- 
ture from that of the Spanish to the local language. The missionaries 
accorded language a value insofar as it could be utilized as a ritual prop 
for the conversion of the natives and the return of their souls to their 
“proper” owner, God. As we had occasion to see earlier, the Spanish 
belief in a hierarchy of languages had the effect of introducing into the 
history and culture of the Tagalogs a different kind of power relation. It 
was one that was premised on the reading of signs, which, in subordinat- 
ing signifier to signified, also privileged a dominant voice that could 
decipher and control the movement of writing. From the Spanish point of 
view, the upshot of this was a consolidation of their position of authority 
from which they could arrogate to themselves the right to speak about 
and to the natives. 

But for the Tagalogs, as Pinpin’s Librong suggests, the appearance of 
Castilian triggered the desire for its fragmentary and random accumulation. 
“Castilian” in this case marked a chiasmus that rendered problematic the 
historical distinction between ruler and ruled in the early period of 
colonization. While Castilian functioned as the language with which to 
make apparent the power of the Spaniards to move up and down the 
linguistic hierarchy, it could also be used —“‘sung” in Pinpin’s case—by 
those in the lower ranks of the colonial hierarchy in order to evade the 
full force of Spanish signifying and colonizing practices. 
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Cultural Others in the Vietnamese 
Francophone Novel / Jack A. Yeager 


In the 1860s, France asserted its control over southern Vietnam, initiating 
a colonial presence that would last officially until 1954. As in black 
Africa and the Maghreb, French colonial dominance in Vietnam found its 
ideological justification in the mission civilisatrice, the civilizing mission 
which, through both “association” and “‘assimilation;’ the French hoped 
would benefit what they viewed as an underdeveloped country. Important 
French cultural institutions — including those for French-language instruc- 
tion such as the /ycées (French secondary schools) accompanied the 
colonial administration in Indochina. Aimed at Gallicizing indigenous 
culture as part of the mission, the educational system prepared young 
Vietnamese to assume roles, as speakers of French, in the lower echelons 
of the colonial administration. Some Vietnamese, educated in Vietnam 
and later in the universities of France, came to write creative literature in 
French in what was the emergence of a unique Asian Francophone voice. 
This hybrid form of cultural production joins the literature in French 
from the Maghreb, black Africa and elsewhere. 


1. Language and Ambivalence 


Examining the choice of the French language as a means of expression is 
fundamental to an informed analysis of the Vietnamese Francophone 
novels. Bui Xuan Bao has stated quite plainly that certain Vietnamese 
wrote in French in order to reach a wider reading public.' Considering 
the populations of Vietnam and France, let alone all those worldwide 
who speak French as opposed to Vietnamese, makes this reason for writ- 
ing in French obvious. For Serge Gavronsky, a choice that appears so 
simple has nonetheless important linguistic implications.* Using the Afri- 
can example, he states that French becomes the filter for an author’s 
Africanity while at the same time imposing an aesthetic set of rules on the 
writers: “It is the French definition of the novel he [the African author] 
must follow; it is the French interpretation of the classic definition of the 
tragedy which he must either accept or reject; it is a French practice of 
versification that he must adopt?” In short, these authors are forced into 
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or opt for cultural deformation, the ambiguity of which is undeniable. 

To say, then, that French was chosen because of its more general 
appeal is an oversimplification. No one can dispute the fact that more 
people speak French than Vietnamese, hence the larger potential audience. 
Surely this was a consideration, conscious or not, on the part of those 
Vietnamese writers who elected to write in French. Nguyen Tran Huan 
explains: “‘Le frangais . . . est une langue plus facile a comprendre [que le 
chinois], plus claire et d’envergure internationale” (French is an inter- 
national language which is clearer and more easily understood [than 
Chinese]).* He also believes that Ho Chi Minh chose French over 
Vietnamese or Chinese in order to have his manifestos more widely read.° 
Léopold Sédar Senghor, the former president of Senegal, feels the same 
way; for him French is an international language of communication and 
offers clarity, richness, precision, and nuance.° Such a statement assumes, 
however wrongly, the cultural and aesthetic superiority of what is essen- 
tially the oppressor’s language. That the indigenous languages of colo- 
nized peoples are not “international,” clear, rich, precise, and full of 
shades of meaning follows. Despite these advantages to writing in French, 
it is nonetheless doubtful the Vietnamese would make such a decision on 
this basis alone, given its political and social implications. Other reasons 
must be sought. 

The prestige of a language that documented the importance of French 
culture in the evolution of Western culture and ideas may have been an 
influential factor. Certainly the Vietnamese who were capable of writing 
creatively in French had spent years studying and to some degree being 
propagandized by the French-regulated educational system or intellectu- 
ally colonized by what Gavronsky calls the “‘imperial influence of French 
culture:’’ Along these lines Gail Paradise Kelly suggests that the Franco- 
Vietnamese school system itself was a means of social and political 
control as the French chose the curriculum with the aim of creating 
economic, cultural, social, and political dependency.* In comparison with 
the curriculum of the schools for the French, that in the Franco- Vietnamese 
schools was diluted, constricted, and simplified. The opinion of indige- 
nous culture implicit in instructors’ attitudes and course materials ran 
counter to traditional Vietnamese education within the family unit and 
carried the clear message that Vietnamese culture was unsuited for 
modernity, technology, and progress. Regional and class differences deter- 
mined the extent to which students were exposed to these attitudes. The 
amount of French used in the classroom and included in the curriculum 
varied widely from school to school. The differences generally reflected 
and reinforced geographical and class cleavages: urban economic elites 
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had more exposure to French and to anti-Vietnamese attitudes than the 
rural poor.’ Urban middle-class children 


Were trained to reject traditions and accept detachment from the 
Vietnamese cultural context, not only in the languages they learned, 
but also in their views of culture and the referents for knowledge and 
power. The referent in the curriculum was France and its language 
and culture. The curriculum promoted the future only on French 
terms and suggested openly that no other models existed. . . . Mod- 
ernization, knowledge, culture, science—all were alien, not Viet- 


namese.!? 


In part, Vietnamese appreciation of scholarship inevitably 
created the desire to learn more than the diluted curriculum of the 
Franco-Vietnamese schools permitted. Nguyen Tien Lang conveys 
this desire, along with cultural ambivalence concerning the attractiveness 
of things French in the following passage from his autobiographical essay 
Indochine la douce: 


Le Frangais qui lit un Annamite ayant choisi de s’exprimer dans la 
langue de Racine et de Voltaire ne se rend pas souvent compte que 
celui qui écrit n’est pas toujours quelque dipl6mé frais émoulu des 
universités métropolitaines, fier d’affinitiés méditerranéennes, heureux 
de balancer des périodes. Non, c’est souvent un simple ‘“‘autodidacte;’ 
un esprit possédé par son démon. C’est une 4me qui a absolument 
besoin de se confier, et si elle choisit une langue qui n’est pas sa 
langue maternelle, c’est, hélas, qu’elle se sent déja plus proche par ses 
plus profondes aspirations de ceux qui parlent cette langue que de 
son propre sang. Mais ce sang le lie, le tient, le commande. Tiraillé, il 
se sent humilié de n’étre ni assez prés de ce qui l’attire, ni assez 
détaché de ce qu’il croit pouvoir fuir mais qu’il continue a aimer. Les 
critiques tombent sur lui, les approbations mémes qu’il recueille 
souvent s’accompagnent de conseils qui le dissuadent de tenter 
Pimpossible. Faut-il qu’il abandonne ou qu’il se contente d’une 
notoriété locale? Mais s’agit-il de notoriété? Non, il s’agit de tout 
autre chose. Il s’agit d’un élan impossible 4 réfréner, qui ressemble a 
l'amour. 


(The Frenchman reading an Annamese [writer] who has chosen to 
express himself in the language of Racine and Voltaire often does not 
realize that the one writing is not always a recent graduate of a 
metropolitan university, proud of his Mediterranean affinities and 
pleased to give the right balance to his sentences. No, he is often just 
a self-taught man, a mind possessed by a demon. He is a soul with an 
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absolute need to confide, and if he chooses a language which is not 
his native tongue, alas, it is because he feels closer, by virtue of his 
deepest aspirations, to those who speak that language than to his 
own blood. But this blood binds, holds, and commands him. Torn, 
he feels humiliation for not being near enough to what attracts him 
and yet not detached enough from what he believes he must shun but 
continues to love. The critics set upon him, and even the approval he 
receives is often accompanied by advice dissuading him from attempt- 
ing the impossible. Should he give up or be content with local 
notoriety? But is it a question of notoriety? No, it is a matter of 
something entirely different, an élan impossible to curb, an élan 
resembling love.)'' 


The desire for self-expression in French reflected a general search for 
modern innovative forms—such as the novel in literature'*— which were 
by definition not Vietnamese. Forward-looking, educated Vietnamese were 
attempting to break with what was deemed a cultural heritage useless in 
modern industrial society. Somewhat paradoxically, writing in another 
language was not such an unfamiliar undertaking and was nothing to 
fear, considering this same cultural heritage. For centuries, those 
Vietnamese who created literary texts did so in Chinese, there being no 
written form for the Vietnamese language. When a written language was 
first devised, it depended upon Chinese characters for its graphemes and 
was accessible only to those who already knew Chinese. Even then, and 
with the later invention of quoc-ngu, the romanized transcription of 
Vietnamese invented by Western missionaries, cultured elites continued to 
write in Chinese rather than in Vietnamese well into the twentieth century. 
Among intellectuals, then, creating in another language was perfectly 
ordinary, in line with the imitation of the past so revered by Confucians. 
That the language should be French was merely a variation on an old 
familiar theme. 

Another possible explanation for writing in French has more to do 
with the “défense et illustration de la culture vietnamienne” suggested by 
Bui Xuan Bao.!? The Vietnamese were a colonized people, second-class 
citizens in their own country. They were confronted by a civilization 
different from their own, already industrialized, being forced upon them 
as better. That the mission civilisatrice as a colonial policy eventually 
caused feelings of immense inferiority among Vietnamese is without doubt; 
after all, the French arrived in Vietnam and defeated the local armies 
quite handily with their sophisticated weaponry. The French anti- 
Vietnamese cultural bias, reflected in colonial educational policy as part 
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of the larger objectives of colonialism, reinforced this initial impression of 
superiority. Vietnamese Francophone writers, then, adopted one of the 
oppressors’ “weapons,” albeit linguistic, as a means of defending 
themselves. But, as Nguyen Tien Lang pointed out, this was not done 
without mixed feelings, an ambivalence reflected in the status of the 
French language in Vietnam, as observed by Thuong Vuong-Riddick: 
““Symbole de servitude et pourtant outil révolutionnaire, le frangais jouit 
donc d’un statut ambigu qui explique en partie le drame que vivent les 
écrivains vietnamiens francophones” (A symbol of servitude and yet a 
revolutionary tool, the French language thus enjoys an ambiguous status 
which explains in part the drama lived by the Vietnamese Francophone 
writers). /4 

Just as quoc-ngu was perceived as a weapon against French imperial- 
ism, so the use of French might also have been considered a means of 
combating French supremacy from the inside, a means of educating and 
persuading the French, in their colony and at home, of the integrity and 
validity of both the Vietnamese people and their culture. To this extent, 
the French voice becomes an instrument of liberation. And though cultural 
deformation is inevitable in this struggle, these Francophone authors have, 
to some degree, reinvented the French language and the literary aesthetics 
associated with it. 

Envisioning a Francophone dictionary, Maurice Piron has catego- 
rized the lexical divergences occurring in the French language as used 
outside France: archaisms, innovations (the creation of new signifiers/sig- 
nifieds or of new signifieds only, additions to or extension of meaning), 
“dialectisms” (forms traced from vernacular speech after being phoneti- 
cally adapted), and borrowings (forms from adjacent languages).'* As an 
example, a new referential dimension—colonial or exotic for French 
readers, indigenous or familiar to Vietnamese reading their own Franco- 
phone literature—is added to French lexical elements, expanding associ- 
ated semantic fields. The insertion of Vietnamese words into a text in 
French enriches that text. Similarly, Francophone discourses of a political 
nature would be, as Gavronsky states in discussing the work of Aimé 
Césaire, dually determined, that is, marked by a non-French signified 
—what a word means—and a French signifier—the word itself. At the 
same time the bounds of the imposed aesthetics are expanded to include 
these hybrid creations of two cultures. The filters of language and culture 
are themselves changed by these creative literary processes and products. 

Finally, when asked directly why some Vietnamese would choose to 
write in French, Nguyen Tran Huan answered that these writers wanted 
to show they were sensitive, intelligent, rational, and capable—in a 
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word, “civilized?’’” That response reveals simultaneously for whom the 
literature was written—the colonizers, the empowered, the French. Indeed, 
elsewhere, Huan declares: “Lenvie des Vietnamiens de s’exprimer en 
frangais vient . . . tout d’abord du désir d’étre compris par tout le monde 
et surtout par les Frangais, les premiers’ (The longing of Vietnamese to 
express themselves in French comes .. . first of all from the desire to be 
understood by everyone and above all by the French).'® Ample textual 
proof of this idea is found in the novels themselves. 

As might be expected, one of the earliest Vietnamese Francophone 
novels published, Le Roman de Mademoiselle Lys (1921)'? by Nguyen 
Phan Long, is replete with examples indicating that the reader was 
more likely to be French than Vietnamese. This novel, in fact, is a verita- 
ble compendium of explanations clarifying cultural points for the non- 
Vietnamese reader, points that would need no explanation if the book 
were destined for the Vietnamese reading public. 

Vietnamese words are sometimes immediately defined within the 
text of the novel (pp. 29, 33, 47, for example). Translations are also given 
in footnotes (p. 66, for example), which function in a typical fashion to 
explain, clarify, and/or expand on a piece of information. Vocabulary 
replacement is also sometimes used to indicate the meanings of words; 
four lines after ““Buvez, Monsieur, cette coupe d’alcool’”’ (Sir, drink this 
cup of wine) is found: “‘Le pére vide le petit verre de chum-chum” (The 
father emptied the small glass of chum-chum)(p. 53). 

Often context is left to assist the reader in determining the meaning 
of the Vietnamese word used. To convey the feeling of indecision on the 
part of the protagonist Hai, who is faced with an overwhelming choice of 
dishes at a meal, the narrator/journalist writes: “Les dua [sic]*° hésitaient 
entre mes doigts” (The chopsticks hesitated between my fingers)(p. 56); in 
Vietnamese dua means chopsticks. Or, referring to the visits made to 
friends’ homes on the Tet holiday: “Notre auto marche 4a vive allure et 
nous dépose devant les cai nhas, d’ou nous ressortons presque aussit6t” 
(Our car took off at high speed and left us in front of the cai nhas, from 
which we emerged almost immediately) (p. 36); used in this way, it is not 
difficult to guess the meaning of cai nha as house. 

Cultural explanations abound as well. The diary form of this novel 
permits these explanations of customs, only thinly disguised by the 
narrator’s recording of her feelings, reactions, and remembrances: ““Le 
Tét s’est bien passé. Trois jours durant, notamment pendant les deux 
premiers, notre maison a été envahie par une foule sans cesse renouvelée. 
J ai été étourdie par le crépitement des pétards, les bavardages et les rires” 
(Tet went off smoothly. For three days, particularly during the first two, 
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our house was invaded by a constantly changing crowd. The crackling of 
the firecrackers, the chattering, and the laughter made my head spin) 
(p. 32). She continues, recounting the customary offering of gifts, the fact 
that the first visitor to one’s home is a sign of good or bad luck for the 
coming year, and so forth. 

That the reader of this particular novel would be from the West is 
clear from cultural comparisons used as a means of explanation: “ot 
Phoebé, la belle Hang-Nga” (where Phoebe, the beautiful Hang-Nga)(p. 
215), and ‘‘Baion, le Westminster de la grand métropole” (Baion, the West- 
minster of the great metropolis)(p. 243). More particularly, familiarity 
with French culture is implied in other comparisons: “le capitaine 
Do-huu-Vi, notre Guynemer” (Captain D6-huu-Vi, our Guynemer)(p. 373), 
and “‘l’astucieux Khong-Minh, le Richelieu de Lu’u-Bi [une piéce de 
théatre vietnamienne], profond politique et quelque peu magicien” (the 
astute Khong-Minh, the Richelieu of Lu’u-Bi [a Vietnamese play], keen 
politician and something of a magician)(p. 44). 

Finally, Nguyen Phan Long’s dedication, reminiscent of the appeal to 
patrons in the Renaissance, settles the question of the identity of the implied 
reader: “A M. Maurice Long[,] Député de la Dréme[,| Gouverneur 
Général de Il’Indochine|,] je dédie ce livre en témoignage de respectueuse 
sympathie et avec l’espoir que mon oeuvre modeste contribuera 4 lui 
faire mieux connaitre et aimer le peuple aux destinées duquel il préside” 
(To M. Maurice Long, Deputy from La Dréme and Governor General of 
Indochina, I dedicate this book as a sign of respectful sympathie with the 
hope that my modest work will contribute to making him know better 
and love the people over whose destiny he rules)(p. 3). 

The cultural questions raised by language choice and implied reader 
relate directly to what occurs on other levels in these texts. The initiation 
into indigenous culture and the clash of cultures emerge in various ways, 
which, when taken together, reveal the complexity of one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of Vietnamese literature in French. In the text that 
served as the basis for the implied reader analysis, the cultural others are 
viewed from within. Cung Giu Nguyen’s Le Fils de la baleine centers on 
the insular, parochial concerns of the village. Racially mixed love stories 
lie at the heart of Truong Dinh Tri and Albert de Teneuille’s Ba-Dam and 
Pham Duy Khiem’s Nam et Sylvie. Finally, Pham Van Ky’s literary corpus 
expands the conflict to the global considerations of East and West. 
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2. The Outsider from Within 


Nguyen Phan Long’s Le Roman de Mademoiselle Lys (1921) is at 
first impressive because of its lengthy, detailed, culturally accurate explana- 
tions of Vietnamese culture. Such explanations, as we have seen, imply an 
outsider as reader, a reader whose primary culture is other. In this, as in 
other novels, the assumption of reader as other is apparent from a charac- 
teristic presentation of Vietnamese culture. Textual expectation of a non- 
Vietnamese reader ranges, as has been shown, from simple translations of 
Vietnamese lexical items into French to elaborate descriptions of cultural 
practices and patterns. 

In Le Roman de Mademoiselle Lys, the depiction of traditional 
Vietnamese culture serves to underscore Long’s conservative themes, par- 
ticularly in its contrast to the main character Hai, the novel’s first-person 
narrator/diarist. French-educated, she feels superior to her own people, 
criticizing their traditions and way of life. She considers herself modern 
and reasonably free, but the author suggests that, because of Hai’s rejec- 
tion of her heritage, she really is not. In the preface, Long stresses his 
endorsement of traditional Vietnamese education and promises to display 
its desirability in this ““moral’’ tale. Only in accepting the traditional role 
prescribed for her by society does Hai escape the danger of ‘‘modern”’ 
ideas and find happiness and fulfillment. 

If one trusts the realistic illusion promised by the author (‘Ce 
livre. ..n’a d’autre prétention que d’étre un miroir fidéle”’ [This 
book .. . claims only to be a faithful mirror][p. 7]), the reader finds a 
detailed tableau of much of Vietnamese society. Not unexpectedly, given 
the author’s intentions, the most extensive descriptions concern the role 
of women in traditional Vietnam. According to Confucian philosophy, 
Vietnamese women are bound by the duties of conjugal fidelity and obedi- 
ence to their father or husbands. Western education confronts the estab- 
lished order and gives women improper ideas, or so says Monsieur Minh, 
the voice of tradition in this novel (pp. 126—45). For him the primary 
roles of women in this patriarchal society are those of wife and mother.*! 
They must care for their husbands and children and be skilled at cooking, 
sewing, and managing their households (pp. 58—61). This role is pre- 
pared through education, which should, writes Long, consist of: “Inculquer 
a nos filles les vertus et les connaissances requises par leur r6le au foyer, 
cultiver leur coeur, sans négliger leur esprit ni les utiles petits talents de la 
ménagére’’ (Instilling in our daughters the virtues and knowledge required 
by their role in the home, cultivating their hearts without neglecting their 
minds or the small, useful talents of the housewife) (p. 5). Hai’s mother is 
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the model of this type of woman, “la femme annamite d’autrefois” (the 
Annamite woman of old), Hai writes in her journal. And: “Rien ne 
l’intéresse en dehors de son ménage”’ (Nothing outside of her household 
interests her)(pp. 15—16). It is in assuming this same role that Hai finds 
contentment at the end of the novel, all this in keeping with the author’s 
conservative intentions as expressed in the prologue. 

This description of the submissive role of women illuminates a cen- 
tral aspect of Vietnamese society, its organizational pattern based on 
Confucian philosophy. While not an organized religion in the Western 
sense, Confucianism was the philosophical structuring force in feudal 
China and in Vietnamese society.”* For a thousand years (111 B.C.—939 
A.D.) China dominated what is now northern Vietnam, the cradle of 
Vietnamese civilization. It was during this time that Confucianism was 
introduced and firmly implanted there. On the personal level individuals 
were to cultivate the virtues of humanity and fairness and help others 
achieve this goal. For instance, the scholar, as one involved in self- 
cultivation, held a place of high admiration; only those who behaved 
rationally were qualified to serve as heads of families or as civil servants. 
By his own virtue and attention paid to ritual, the emperor, the Son of 
Heaven, assured the harmony of man and the universe, of heaven and 
earth.** His absolute power was grounded in the principle of filial piety, 
which dictated total and unquestioned obedience of children to their 
fathers, of wives to their husbands, of inferiors to superiors, and ultimately, 
of everyone to the emperor. All social and political levels were thus regu- 
lated by this ideal, which was instilled by moral education, by a reliance 
on Confucian texts in learning, interpretation, and decision making, and 
by the importance of scholarship and civil service. Institutionalized and 
perpetuated by the mandarinate (scholar-gentry), with its examinations 
emphasizing rote knowledge of pertinent texts and the ability to compose 
poetry, Confucianism admitted neither challenge nor pluralism.** 

In Le Roman de Mademoiselle Lys, the critique of women’s roles 
becomes linked to that of traditional social structure, revealing broader 
political intentions and a bias toward the maintenance of the patriarchy 
as a justification for male domination within Vietnamese society. At the 
same time, however, it is difficult to ignore the wider implications of this 
position— perpetuation of the status quao—within the colonial context. 
Hai’s story, presented as moral tale, is thus layered with meaning. 

The novel shows the Confucian philosophy dictating that parents, 
and especially the father, have total control over their children, even 
deciding whom they may marry (pp. 62—70). It is Hai’s duty to accept 
her parents’ choice, to trust them because of their experience, and to obey 
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them because of their rights. As a result of her exposure to the knowledge 
and attitudes of the French, however, Hai challenges and becomes alien- 
ated from her own culture. She subsequently becomes interested in and 
eventually falls in love with Monsieur Raynal. The relationship, however, 
is ill-fated as the following passage illustrates. Here, Hai has premoni- 
tions about the end of Raynal’s interest in her: 


Comme ce temps lourd répond bien a ma situation. Les arbres sont 
figés dans une rigidité de bronze. Pas un souffle d’air, pas un cri 
d’oiseau. Toute la nature se tait et simmobilise dans une attente 
angoissée. Des éclairs livides illuminent furtivement les nues plombées, 
aux reflets de cuivre. Ce silence gros de menaces, n’est-ce pas le calme 
tragique qui précéde les catastrophes? Peut-étre la main de la fatalité 
s'appesantit-elle déja sur ma téte; je sens son étreinte attour de moi, 
son haleine glacée sur ma nuque. . . . Vorage va crever. .. . 

Le voila qui vient, annoncé par un coup de tonnerre. Sous |’assaut 
furieux du vent et le fouettement rageur de la pluie, les arbres 
s'inclinent comme pour s’humilier devant une force irrésistible, 
s'agitent échevelés en tous sens, se tordent dans des convulsions 
d’agonie. La-bas, un vigoureux tamarinier vient de s’abattre. 


How this weather corresponds to my state of mind. The trees are 
frozen as if cast in bronze. Not a breath of wind, not a call of a bird. 
The whole of nature is quiet and still, awaiting in anguish. Pale 
flashes of lightning furtively illuminate the leaden skies in copper 
reflections. Isn’t this menacing silence the tragic calm which precedes 
catastrophes? Perhaps the hand of fate is already weighing down on 
my head; I feel its grip on me, its icy breath on my neck... . The 
storm is about to burst. . . . Here it comes, announced by a clap of 
thunder. Under the furious assault of the wind and the raging pelting 
of the rain, the trees are bending as if bowing down before some 
irresistible force, shaking wildly in every direction, twisting in con- 
vulsions of agony. Over there, a sturdy tamarind tree has just crashed 
to earth. (pp. 187-88) 


As in Western romantic literature, nature reflects Hai’s interior turmoil, 
doubt, and fear. But the romantic élan in evidence in this passage is 
equally characteristic of an emotive trend in Vietnamese literature, under 
the influence of nineteenth-century Western literary movements, and an 
emphasis on the individual freed from the rationality of Confucianism, 
yet another “destiny,” albeit cultural. Portentous skies and a fallen tree 
are invested with both symbolic and emotional value. Destiny, personified 
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as cold (Confucian) and repugnant, has Hai in its grasp. By challenging 
the established order, Hai has upset the natural, traditional, if not to say 
desired social balance. Her difficulties are not presented to test the strength 
of her Confucian moral conviction as in earlier Vietnamese verse romances. 
Fate’s punishment here is a result of Hai’s own transgressions. 

The Vietnamese belief in this destiny is further emphasized when Hai 
and her mother visit a pagoda. A container of numbered sticks is shaken 
until one of them falls out; the mother gives it to an old scholar at the 
pagoda in exchange for the corresponding fortune, written in Chinese 
(pp. 37—38). He then interprets the Chinese characters, again in symbolic 
natural terms: “‘Loiseau . . . sera contrarié par le vent et les nuages” (The 
bird . . . will be impeded by the wind and clouds)(p. 38). Hai continues 
the metaphor: “Un coup rude du sort m’abattra comme une plante délicate 
grandie a l’ombre d’un grand arbre” (A harsh blow of fate will strike me 
down like a delicate plant, grown up in the shadow of a large tree)(p. 39). 
She thus anticipates the tree that falls in the passage cited above. 

The weight of the past encoded in the structures and behavior of this 
society and in the socialization of its members determines the success or 
failure of an individual’s actions. Accepting it determines one’s personal 
happiness. This is illustrated in part 2 of Le Roman de Mademoiselle Lys 
(pp. 224-330) when Hai visits Angkor with her father. Later realizing 
the importance of her own past, she rejects suicide as an alternative: 


Je suis révolutionnée par un événement imprévu qui s’est produit si 
bien a son heure qu’on serait tenté d’y voir la volonté du Ciel, car il 
s’en est fallu de peu que je ne misse 4 exécution mon sombre dessein. 
Javais voulu revoir une derniére fois les lieux familiers ot s’étaient 
écoulées mes premieres années. 


I am completely transformed by an unexpected event which occurred 
in such good time that one would be tempted to see the hand of Fate 
therein. For it would not have taken much for me to execute my 
somber plan. I had wanted to visit the familiar places where I had 
spent my early years one last time. (pp. 343—44) 


As a child she was twice saved from death; reflecting on the grief her 
suicide would cause her parents, she becomes reconciled to assuming the 
role determined for her as daughter and wife. The traditional Vietnamese 
marriage ceremony she agrees to undergo is portrayed as the union of 
friends in part 1 (pp. 51-58). For Hai, marrying Monsieur Minh becomes 
the equivalent of accepting her own culture. 

Such ceremonies and holidays, in addition to agricultural patterns, 
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mark the passage of time in the novel. They give rhythm to the year, based 
on the lunar calendar, and, by extension, to history. Lengthy descrip- 
tions are given of the Ong Tao festival (pp. 20—22), the festival of mid- 
autumn (pp. 214-16), and Tet (pp. 22—51). The latter, by far the most 
important of Vietnamese holidays as indicated by the nearly thirty pages 
devoted to its description, marks the beginning of the new year and the 
renewal of the cycle. Elaborate preparations are made for its celebration: 
special food is cooked for family and friends but, more importantly, as an 
offering to the ancestors whose spirits return at that time of year. Every 
household has a special place set aside for the altar devoted to the ances- 
tor cult (p. 17), an integral part of Vietnamese life that combines with 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism as part of their unique syncretic 
philosophical outlook. 

Supplementing these cultural explanations are depictions of tradi- 
tional Vietnamese theater (pp. 43—51), the Vietnamese people’s enmity 
toward the Chinese (pp. 109-10), and the occupations of rice culture and 
fishing (pp. 250—51). Since Confucian values were traditionally instilled 
through moral education and didactic literature, teaching the reader/other 
is in line with the moral tone of indigenous literary manifestations, from 
the popular legends of the oral tradition to the highly developed verse 
romances of the eighteenth century. Phan Thi Dac confirms this view: 
“Les genres littéraires anciens paraissent bien répondre a des soucis 
uniquement didactiques et utilitaires. On n’écrit et ne réfléchit que pour 
enseigner et consigner des renseignements et des faits qui pourraient étre 
utiles plus tard. D’ailleurs, la littérature n’est que la “Véhicule de la Voie’”’ 
(The old literary genres seem to correspond well to uniquely didactic and 
utilitarian concerns. Writing and thinking were used only to teach and to 
record information and facts which could be useful later. Besides, litera- 
ture was only the ‘Medium of the Way’).?° 

As an educational text with an implicit message about Vietnamese 
tradition, Nguyen Phan Long’s novel may, in fact, also target Vietnamese 
speakers of French, people prone to “unfavorable” Western influences. 
Long thus reasserts the values of traditional Vietnamese culture. In so 
doing, however, he implicitly advocates, within colonial Vietnam, the 
perpetuation of a political system detrimental to his own people and their 
culture, surely a remarkable case of ambivalence but indicative of the 
internal conflict of those Vietnamese exposed to French values and yet 
tied to the past and indigenous culture. 

In its descriptions of Vietnamese culture, Le Roman de Mademoi- 
selle Lys was a prototype for succeeding Vietnamese narrative texts in 
French. Key among them is Cung Giu Nguyen’s Le Fils de la baleine, 
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which is especially interesting in its depiction of village life.2° The setting 
of this novel is an isolated fishing village somewhere, anywhere, along the 
Vietnamese coast. In traditional Vietnam village power counterbalanced 
imperial power. Village life emphasized ties to the land—source and 
receiver of life, the constant and sacred element. The village itself was the 
center of local rice culture and the location of the ancestral tombs, a focus 
in the cult of the ancestors. Protected by a high bamboo hedge that served 
both as barrier to those without and horizon to those within, the village, 
a Confucian microcosm, was the lowest common denominator of 
Vietnamese society. A council of notables—a body of elected elder 
villagers, both educated and wealthy —directed the life of the collectivity 
and, as another example of Confucian hierarchy,”’ was the link with the 
state, represented by the emperor, his court, and the mandarins, through 
whom the monarch exercised his control. The centralized government 
was responsible for religious, judicial, and military affairs. But the all- 
important economic power lay in the villages: taxes, corvée labor, and 
military service were obligations to the state, but the amounts required 
were based on lists written solely by the village oligarchy. The apparent 
autonomy of the villages is aptly summarized by the proverb: “‘‘La loi du 
Roi... céde a la coutume du village’” (The King’s law . . . yields to vil- 
lage custom).?® The tension between emperor and village was the funda- 
mental dichotomy of Vietnamese society. The division was marked by the 
hedge, the sacred limit, the sign of the village’s individuality and 
independence; villages in defeat had their hedges burned, as much a 
symbolic action as a real one. 

Vietnam developed through the proliferation of its villages. Vietnam’s 
way of life has been said to be anchored there; the geographical expan- 
sion of the culture depended on the multiplication of these units with the 
aim of taming nature and absorbing other peoples into the uniform 
system.*” At the foundation of the hierarchical pyramid headed by the 
emperor were villages, individual and yet the same, each organized on the 
Confucian model of society, scattered over the land, the nuclei of rice-field 
cells.>° 

The village portrayed in Le Fils de la baleine is typical, with its 
socio-cultural pattern repeated all along the coastline and the rivers, as 
shown in the following passage: “‘Le paysage . . . s’étendait mélancolique- 


ment sous les derniéres lueurs du soleil couchant. . . . Il y avait aussi, la-bas, 
un autre village, avec d’autres notables” (The landscape . . . stretched away 
melancholically under the final glow of sunset. . . . Over there was another 


village, with other notables) (p. 72). Lives of fishermen are portrayed in 
this novel, which takes its title from the whale cult. The whale, as the 
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protector of Vietnamese fishermen, is celebrated and enshrined in every 
fishing village as a guarantee of safety. In the oldest and most respected of 
traditions,*! whoever discovers a beached whale becomes, by virtue of the 
discovery, the “son” of the whale. This “‘son’”’ mourns the whale’s death 
and is revered by the villagers. 

As with Hai, the main character in Le Fils de la baleine, Mo, con- 
trasts with what is considered “‘normal”’ in the village, thereby revealing 
the village’s conception of “normalcy.” Mo is an outsider, found naked 
and nearly drowned on the beach. As an amnesiac with neither past nor 
heritage, he has no claim to the rights and privileges granted village 
citizens in this context heavy with tradition and conservatism. The isola- 
tionism and collective behavior of the village behind its bamboo hedges 
(“‘cloison infranchissable,’ insurmountable barrier, p. 172) are confronted 
at every turn of the page. The justification for this system is Confucianism 
itself. 

This philosophy constructs and supports the village hierarchy and 
empowers certain members of the society: the canton chief (p. 17, for 
example), the “‘maire” (mayor) (pp. 114—115, 171, 201), the “maitre des 
cultes” (pp. 68—72, 173), who chooses days for ceremonies, oversees the 
celebration of cults, and symbolizes the honor of the entire village (p. 
171), the teacher because of his education, and the village council of 
notables. 

The village unit is shown as a closed system in its exclusion of the 
newcomer: ““Tu n’est pas de notre hameau. Tu r’as pas le droit de travailler 
ici” (You aren’t from our hamlet. You don’t have the right to work here) 
(p. 166). It has its rules and its code, however vague, which govern 
behavior and acceptance; one must act “en fonction du village” (according 
to the village) (p. 161). The village commune has a collective honor and 
pride—and wrath. Doan, a former “maire;’ was banished for having 
offended this honor by challenging its basis. The following physical descrip- 
tion is indicative: 


Lorgueil du village était ensemble d’édifices, de cours, de jardins, 
de portiques que comprenait la maison commune ot siégeait le conseil 
des notables et le temple consacré aux dieux de la mer et des eaux, 
aux esprits des cing éléments, aux génies du village, fondateurs de la 
communauté. ... La plupart des édifices publics étaient l’oeuvre du 
maire Doan, connu naguére sous le nom de “‘vétéran’” et dont le 
village n’osait plus maintenant se souvenir. 


The pride of the village was the collection of buildings, courtyards, 
gardens, and porticos which were included in the communal house 
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where the council of notables sat, and the temple devoted to the gods 
of the sea and the rivers, to the spirits of the five elements and to 
those of the village, the founders of the community. . . . The majority 
of the public buildings were the work of Mayor Doan, formerly 
known as the “veteran” and whom the village now no longer dared 
to remember. (p. 24) 


The village takes on a life of its own, as is clear by its personification 
here and elsewhere: “‘Le village entier ne pouvait avoir tort” (The whole 
village could not be wrong) (p. 41); “‘Il n’était pas aimé du village’ (He 
was not liked by the village) (p. 64); “‘aux yeux du village” (in the eyes of 
the village) (p. 102); “‘le village est habitué” (the village was used to) (p. 
115); “le village était trop occupé” (the village was too busy) (p. 127); 
“Le village désire” (The village wants) (p. 160); “‘Le village a besoin” 
(The village needs) (p. 162); ‘““Demandons au village” (Let us ask the vil- 
lage) (p. 192); and “‘Le village se réveilla’’ (The village awakened) (p. 203). 

Cung Giu Nguyen clearly presents the traditional Vietnamese village 
collective as Confucian microcosm in Le Fils de la baleine. Village struc- 
ture depends on the principle of filial piety, and its power resides in the 
strictness and integrity of the hierarchy reflected both in the family units 
within and in all the like villages without. Mo’s single voice, like the 
novelistic “voice” outside Vietnamese tradition, contrasts sharply with 
that of the Vietnamese community, an opposition which clearly shows 
that in traditional Vietnamese society collective concerns outweigh those 
of the individual, that the public surpasses the private. 


3. Vietnamese Man, French Woman: 
Colonialism and Confrontation 


Truong Dinh Tri and Albert de Teneuille also focus on the closed world of 
the village in their collaborative effort Ba-Dam.°*? As with Le Roman de 
Mademoiselle Lys and Le Fils de la baleine, Ba-Pam presents aspects of 
Vietnamese culture as a contrast to the main character, Janine, a French- 
woman in Vietnam. The story is told from her point of view, which 
provides the pretext for descriptions of customs and practices that other- 
wise would have seemed out of place. The reason appears in the opening 
epigraph: “‘‘Lincompréhension mutuelle de ’?Occident et de l’Orient a 
déja fait tant de mal qu’il n’y a pas a s’excuser de vouloir collaborer si peu 
que ce soit au progrés d’une compréhension meilleure’” (The mutual 
incomprehension of the Occident and the Orient has already caused so 
much harm that there is no need to make excuses for wanting to 
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collaborate, however little, toward a better understanding) (p. 5). The 
fact that a Vietnamese writer and a French writer collaborated in the 
writing of the novel is thus justified as well.°? 

Many of the same aspects of Vietnamese life and culture that were 
catalogued in the novels of Long and Nguyen are seen again here but in 
different lights. Confucian society is illustrated in the duty of the son to 
parents and family, the respect for the experience and wisdom of the aged, 
the importance of social standing, the hierarchical structure of the family, 
the general reserved behavior of the Vietnamese people and their philo- 
sophical syncretism. There are descriptions of the house, the garden, 
traditional clothes, meals, dances, music, and the day-to-day life of a 
particular household. The ancestor cult, Tet, traditional medicine, opium 
smoking, rice culture, funeral customs, and attitudes toward death all 
give depth to the cultural portrait. Ba-Dam is, in fact, so full of details 
and sometimes lengthy explanations of Vietnamese culture that it is as 
much an initiation into another way of life for the French reader as for 
Janine. However, the repetition of details across novels suggests the cre- 
ation of a stereotyped Vietnamese culture for these readers. The chewing 
of betel nuts risks becoming a cliché, so often is it mentioned. A chapter 
on Tet is a narrative formula, a commonplace in nearly every novel. 

The presence of specific details and even what could be termed set 
pieces in these novels—explanations of Tet, for example—appears to fit 
into a certain indigenous literary tradition. In their didactic thrust these 
prose narratives recall Vietnamese verse romances. Formulaic in overall 
conception, style, and writing, these moral stories were created in a 
premodern setting, as were the formula “stories” of medieval France, the 
chansons de geste, for example. 

But the inclusion of all the exotic detail, repeated or not, and the 
emphasis on certain customs and practices across texts reinforce the cul- 
tural difference and accumulate to form an elaborate and valid cultural 
edifice that stands of necessity in equal opposition to French civilization. 
Cultural information is in every text because it is part of the very fabric of 
the personality— Confucianism, the ancestor cult, and so on. It is not 
simply a question of “realistic” writing. Instead, implicit in all these 
descriptions and explanations for the implied French audience is the clash 
of Vietnamese and Western cultures. The contrast of these two cultures in 
Vietnamese Francophone literature is often expressed as a conflict: ““C’est 
parmi eux [les Vietnamiens] que se sont confrontées pour la premiere fois, 
nettement et collectivement, non point tant deux visons du monde que 
deux sociétés grandies et parvenues 4 leur perfection classique chacune de 
son cOté, sans presque s’étre connues, aux antipodes l’une de l’autre”’ (It 
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was among them [the Vietnamese] that for the first time two societies, as 
opposed to two world visions, each of which had attained its respective 
classical perfection on opposite sides of the world almost without know- 
ing of the other, came into clear and collective confrontation).** This 
cultural confrontation is laid bare in Ba-Pam; it is the idea that drives 
the plot of the novel. 

The cultural clash is symbolized by the marriage of Sao, a Vietnamese 
law student in Paris, and Janine, the daughter of one of his professors. 
Friends of Janine’s family express their surprise at the match because of 
the racial and religious differences and the possibility of children who are 
racially mixed (pp. 10-27). They represent the common prejudices regard- 
ing Vietnamese culture, most of which are countered by Janine, her mother, 
and Sao. After all, Janine is educated and open-minded. She can marry 
Sao, for he is one of “des Annamites cultivés, européenisés, qui valent bien 
des Frangais”’ (the cultivated, Europeanized Annamites who are worthy of 
the French), says her mother (p. 10), a statement that suggests the notion 
of equivalency, of cultural counterparts. The suggestion is, of course, 
false, since a real admission of equality would be out of the question. As 
for Janine having to accompany Sao to Vietnam, that should pose no 
problems, for her life there will be easy and not without the opportunity 
to return often to France: “Ah! les colonies, reprit la mére. Les pays du 
soleil, de la vie facile!” (Ah! the colonies, replied the mother. The land of 
the sun, the easy life!) (p. 16). She will have servants to wait on her and be 
called “Ba-Dam;’ the rendering of “Madame” in Vietnamese. She will be 
superior in the colonial context, a political relationship extending also to 
the personal level. Sao is “conquered” by Janine, who takes pity on the 


defeated: 


Elle découvrait, dans son mariage avec Sao, une sorte d’apostolat, de 
réparation envers une race souvent méprisée et qui ne le méritait 
guére. Elle percevait une supréme justice a tendre sa main de Frangaise, 
descendante des conquérants, vers ce fils de vaincus dont la soumission 
n’avait pu entamer !’aristocratie mentale. Elle espérait que son exemple 
serait suivi, que d’autres jeunes filles blanches se pencheraient vers 
l’Annam abattu. Son secret instinct, si féminin, de la pitié la 
rapprochait d’un peuple douloureux que tant d’exactions, de brutalités 
et de mépris avaient courbé et diminué. 


In her marriage to Sao, she was discovering a sort of devotion and 
atonement towards an often and unjustly scorned race. She sensed a 
supreme form of justice in extending her hand, as a Frenchwoman, 
descendant of the conquerors, toward this son of the defeated whose 
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submission had not been able to weaken the aristocracy of the mind. 
She hoped her example would be followed, that other young white 
women would turn their attention toward defeated Annam. Her 
secret instinct of pity, so feminine, drew her to this distressed people, 
humiliated and belittled by so many exactions, so much brutality 
and contempt. (pp. 33-34) 


Instead of providing a means to understanding, however, the mar- 
riage of Janine and Sao sets the stage for a lengthy series of conflicts 
whose roots lie in the mutual incomprehension of two cultures. Sao’s 
unhesitating willingness to embrace Catholicism appears strange to the 
French characters in Ba-Dam, but he finds philosophical eclecticism 
perfectly natural. Sao explains to Janine’s mother and two of her friends 
that in Vietnam religious syncretism prevails. Belief in the principles of 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism—the so-called Three Philosophies 
from China—blends with the particularly Vietnamese practices of ances- 
tor worship and animism. Replacing any sort of religious dogma in the 
Western sense is the belief that all philosophies that inspire honesty, 
gentleness, purity, and meditation are valid. It comes as no surprise then 
that Sao would conclude: “Et puisque le baptéme m’est indispensable 
pour devenir |’époux de Mlle Janine, je le recevrai avec joie’ (And since 
baptism is essential for me to become Mademoiselle Janine’s husband, I 
will receive it with joy) (p. 27). His “joie” is actually indifference; for Sao, 
being baptized amounts to no more than a formality. 

Once married, Janine has difficulty dealing with her husband’s reserve, 
his reticence, or, from her point of view, his inability to show, much less 
voice, his feelings. But “‘elle n’osait en parler” (she did not dare talk about 
it) (p. 46). Sao is, of course, not exceptional; upon the couple’s arrival in 
Vietnam, Janine is surprised by the lack of any emotional demonstration 
between Sao and his brother, who are meeting for the first time after a 
long separation (p. 55). Arriving in Sao’s village of Ha Tien, Janine’s 
effusive greetings to her Vietnamese in-laws are shocking to them: 


Son impétuosité de Frangaise, son vif désir d’amabilité la jetérent en 
avant. Tous ses nouveaux parents, doigts joints a hauteur de la 
poitrine, s’inclinérent légerement plusieurs fois. Une sorte de solemnité 
et de géne plana sur l’assistance. Ni accolades, ni poignées de main 
ne furent échangés entre les membres de la famille. 


Her Frenchwoman’s impetuosity, her keen desire of kindness thrust 
her forward. All of her new relatives, hands joined at the chest, 
bowed slightly several times. A sort of solemnity and awkwardness 
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hung over the gathering. Neither embraces nor handshakes were 
exchanged by the family members. (p. 71) 


Introduced to Sao’s mother and father, Janine kisses their cheeks as she 
would her own relatives in France. Sao’s parents are speechless but plainly 
shocked when Janine then kisses everyone else as well, including Sao’s 
brother Kha: 


Janine, toute heureuse, ne remarqua pas que son effusion effarait sa 
nouvelle famille. ...La liberté occidentale de la jeune femme ne 
correspondait a aucun sentiment chez tous ces Annamites qui 
professent une retenue plus orientale pour les épouses et les filles. 


Extremely happy, Janine did not notice that her effusiveness was 
alarming to her new family. . . . The young woman’s Occidental liber- 
ties did not correspond to any feeling in these Annamite people who 
professed a more Oriental reserve for wives and daughters. (p. 72) 


Rather than air these feelings, however, all parties remain silent, 
perpetuating a lack of mutual understanding that is rarely broken. 
Likewise, the emotional barricades around the hearts of Janine’s 
Vietnamese family (“doigts joints 4 hauteur de la poitrine”) rarely fall. 
Like the closed social unit of the village, each of the smaller units—the 
families—which compose it are also closed. From Janine’s point of view, 
and from a stereotypical French colonial point of view, the Vietnamese 
are impenetrable, the model of the “inscrutable’’ Oriental. 

The closed family prevents Janine’s acceptance. She is criticized in 
silence for her behavior, at first for her effusive greetings, then for dancing 
with Sao’s brother. “Effaré’’ becomes “‘indigné”’ when Jacques, a local 
civil servant, kisses Janine’s hand in front of Sao and his family. When 
Sao’s father loses a flower competition which he should have won, bewil- 
derment and indignation turn into silent hostility: ‘‘[Tous] se taisaient. 
La jeune Frangaise eut brusquement l’intuition de la rancoeur qui tenaillait 
tous ces étres. Plus que jamais elle se sentit ’étrangére qu’on tolérait par 
force” ({Everyone] was silent. The young Frenchwoman suddenly had an 
intuition of the resentment which tormented all these beings. More than 
ever she felt like the foreigner tolerated by force) (p. 171). She was toler- 
ated only because of her marriage, the institutional sanction. 

Isolated, Janine, the daughter of the conquerors, the social and politi- 
cal interloper, “une étrangére, une intruse qui n’avait rien a faire la” (an 
outsider, an intruder who had nothing to do there) (p. 202), stands for all 
the French in Vietnam, invading and superfluous, but “la pour toujours” 
(there, forever). She is criticized and resented for having invaded this 
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family, this closed social circle. Ha Tien similarly resents her presence and 
her having married one of their men whose brilliant future was assured. In 
a remarkable reversal of roles, Janine’s actions and behavior become 
controlled by this hostility. She no longer dominates in this colonial 
relationship. 

Silence and the refusal to communicate prevail. Sao does not speak 
to Janine about her conduct. When she seeks assurance that he loves her, 
he answers “[d’une] voix ... calme, tranquille, sans vibrations” ([in a] 
calm, tranquil, unwavering voice) (p. 186). She looked into his eyes— 


Elle y chercha un indice, la courte flamme qui ne trompe pas. Mais 
les prunelles minces,—traits de lumiére ou le ciel impassible se 
reflétait, —demeurérent impénétrables. Tout l’insondable mystére de 
Asie en voilait la profondeur. Un secret millénaire figeait leur 
transparence, comme une eau morte refuse de laisser découvrir le 
fond d’un lac. Pas une ride, pas un frisson n’y glissérent. Les yeux, 
ainsi que deux meurtriéres, n’ouvraient qu’une échappée sur l’inconnu 
glacé. 


She searched for a sign there, the flicker which does not deceive. But 
the narrow pupils—shafts of light where the impassable sky was 
reflected —remained impenetrable. The entire unfathomable mystery 
of Asia veiled their depth. A thousand-year-old secret froze their 
limpidity like still water which hides the bottom of the lake. Not a 
ripple, not a shiver broke the surface. His eyes, like two slits, allowed 
only a glimpse of the icy unknown. (p. 187) 


Resentment and bitterness intensify, eliminating any possibility of 
reconciliation. When finally the silence is broken, it is broken only 
indirectly. Janine overhears Sao’s mother tell him of his mistake. At last, 
when Janine confronts Sao, he does not answer but instead hands her a 
letter accusing Janine, in the third person, of infidelity. The verbal and 
emotional abyss between Janine and Sao is rendered physical with her 
departure for Saigon to seek a divorce. She has already been seduced by 
her own culture in the form of Jacques, a cultural seduction not 
unprepared. When Jacques kisses her hand, she reacts involuntarily: “La 
jeune femme, a ce contact qui lui rappelait tant son Paris lointain, eut un 
léger frissonnement” (Upon this contact which reminded her so of her 
distant Paris, the young woman quivered slightly) (p. 122). Janine ends up 
with France as Hai ends up with Vietnam; the message carried by the 
novel is that of the impossibility of crossover and interpenetration. 

If any character in Ba-Daém embodies the interior irreconcilability of 
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Oriental and Occidental culture, it is Sao, “‘l’Annamite . . . sous son vernis 
d’Européen” (the Annamite .. . under his European veneer) (p. 23). His 
interior conflict manifests itself even before the wedding as he is afraid of 
disappointing or misunderstanding Janine, of not being Western enough. 
He feels perpetually out of place and uprooted in this culture so different 
from his own. Still, 


... malgré toute son intelligence et tout son jugement, il en demeurait 
étourdi. Feuille détachée de l’arbre et volontairement jetée dans la 
rafale d’une civilisation toute neuve, il tournoyait au souffle de mille 
désirs contraires qui le sollicitaient, et sa brusque résolution d’épouser 
Janine mettait le comble a son trouble. Il sentait que ce geste rompait 
tout derriére lui. Sans étre vraiment Frangais, il cessait d’étre 
Annamite. Un bref sursaut d’effroi lui noua la gorge. 


. . . despite all his intelligence and all his good judgment, he remained 
dazed by it. A leaf detached from the tree and voluntarily cast into the 
gust of an entirely new civilization, he swirled in the breeze of a 
thousand contrary desires which tempted him. His sudden resolu- 
tion to marry Janine brought his inner turmoil to a peak. He felt as if 
this act burned all his bridges behind him. Without being truly French, 
he stopped being an Annamite. A brief fit of fear put a knot in his 


throat. (pp. 38-39) 


Sao has gone to Paris in search of Western diplomas and a French 
wife, the validation of his success. The “‘retour triomphal’’ (triumphal 
return) (p. 40) he envisions is undermined by his ambivalence, his feeling 
of having betrayed ‘son sang”’ (his blood) (p. 37). Like many Vietnamese 
protagonists in these Francophone novels, Sao is stranded between two 
cultures, belonging to neither, and yet capable of playing roles in either 
one, whether it be in the celebration of the ancestor cult (pp. 104—11) or 
as the charming, European-educated man at the Cercle Frangais in Ha 
Tien: “Au sein de cette chaude cordialité, Sao reprenait sa mentalité 
d’Européen” (In the midst of this warm cordiality, Sao reassumed his 
European attitudes) (p. 135). 

Sao’s identity is constantly in flux, and this ambiguity, rooted in an 
unstable and unclear sense of self, is also revealed in the realm of verbal 
articulation. Sao only rarely expresses his true feelings and hence under- 
mines any chance at having an “authentic” voice.*° In this respect, the 
French language as a means of communication serves quite well to dis- 
tance and maintain an objectivity necessary in masking true feelings. 

Interpreted broadly, Sao is Vietnamese youth who, upon seeing the 
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bankruptcy of traditional culture, has become infatuated with the West. 
Recognizing this, his uncle, Lan, a Confucian scholar, accuses Sao of 
having abandoned his heritage. Lan rails against the social changes taking 
place in Vietnam: “Les traditions se perdent. ... Les filles. . . s'eman- 
cipent”’ (Traditions are being lost. ... Girls... are emancipating them- 
selves) (p. 152); Sao on the other hand blames the static nature of 
Confucian culture for the downfall and colonization of the country. 

But Sao’s rejection of his heritage, in effect, leads to his death. He 
falls ill, “‘mal réacclimaté aprés son long séjour en Europe” (poorly read- 
justed after his long stay in Europe) (p. 213). His family believes that the 
“‘sénies y étaient certainement pour quelque chose” (spirits certainly have 
something to do with this) (p. 213). A “devin” summoned to his bedside 
says that he has offended the ancestors by disavowing his race. Sao’s 
mother explains: “Tu portes le poids d’une erreur. Puisque tu t’es fait 
Frangais, il fallait rester la-bas ou redevenir Annamite en rentrant ici. Tu as 
voulu méler les deux sangs. Les morts et les vivants sont contre toi’’ (You 
are carrying the weight of an error. Since you made yourself into a 
Frenchman, it was necessary to stay there or become an Annamite again 
upon returning here. You wanted to mix the two races. The dead and the 
living are against you) (p. 217). Sao attempts to escape by smoking opium 
but he cannot. He dies, cut off from his culture and his wife, the complete 
other, dépaysé (out of place) in every sense of the word. 

The “exile” of Sao’s dépaysement is his punishment for having tried 
to cross the line dividing the Vietnamese and French cultures. The mes- 
sage is clear: challenging socially and culturally prescribed roles and 
“places” can have fatal consequences. Sao, for reasons only too obvious, 
is unable to become French but has assimilated French culture to the 
point that he can no longer “be” Vietnamese in a traditional sense. He 
knows too much; caught in an impasse, he cannot survive. This is the 
“drame de l’occidentalisation” examined by Thuong Vuong-Riddick,’° 
the ambivalence experienced by a rejection of the past and an incomplete, 
perhaps unattainable understanding of the future. 

Ba-Dam indicates an important development in the evolution of the 
Vietnamese Francophone narrative. Cultural initiation—the presence of 
details, explanations, and details to inform—has become provocative 
and confrontational in Ba-Dam. The cultural conflict portrayed here is 
the model for later novels, most of which focus on some form of this 
clash. Pham Duy Khiem’s Nam et Sylvie*’ is one of these. Though the 
romantic pairing of a Vietnamese man and a Frenchwoman is similar, the 
conflict of cultures is handled somewhat differently, largely because of the 
narrative treatment from Nam’s perspective. Nam et Sylvie is composed 
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of excerpts from letters written by the title characters, Nam’s diary, and 
his reflections upon assembling these various texts. Taken together, these 
fragmentary voices tell the story of Nam’s involvement with Sylvie during 
his period of study for the agrégation in Paris. Nam and Sylvie fall in love 
but are constantly reminded that when he passes his examinations, he 
must return to Vietnam. Their relationship predictably combines exhilara- 
tion and depression. Nam fails his agrégation, but the relationship has 
already crested; the suffering involved is too great for Sylvie while Nam is 
under constant pressure to succeed academically. During the next year of 
repreparing his examinations, they see less and less of one another until 
Nam finally leaves France alone, regretting the departure and his lost love. 

“Ce nest pas ’histoire d’un jaune et d’une blanche, mais d’un homme 
et d’une femme. C’est . . . [un] sujet élémentaire, éternel, universel” (This 
is not the story of a yellow man and a white woman but of a man and a 
woman. It is... [an] elementary, eternal, universal subject), said Profes- 
sor André Lebois*® on the occasion of Pham Duy Khiem’s receiving an 
honorary degree in Toulouse. A case can be made for his assessment. The 
suspense created by Sylvie’s being pregnant transcends the particular cul- 
tural context, to be sure. The sense of urgency in the relationship, the 
pattern of misunderstandings and reconciliations, and the emphasis on 
time spent together all contribute to making the story one of universal 
love. 

Despite this, however, the relationship can never free itself from the 
fact that Sylvie is French and Nam is Vietnamese. Textual evidence satu- 
rates their involvement with cultural conflict and difference. Allusions 
made to their “union mixte” show the implicit problems caused by the 
interracial character of their relationship: “l’idée d’une ‘union mixte’ 
nest guére réalisable [au Viét-Nam]” (The idea of a mixed marriage is 
hardly attainable [in Viet Nam]) (p. 83), as in France. Nam’s French 
godparents tell him that “‘une ‘union mixte’ de . . . [ce] genre était impossi- 
ble la-bas” (a mixed marriage of . . . [that] type was impossible there) (p. 
166). Prejudice in Vietnam would be too great no matter how strong their 
feelings for one another. This prejudice stems from French colonial poli- 
cies and attitudes, as Nam points out in his criticism of a fictitious book 
Elle blanche et Lui jaune (pp. 24—28).°? But it would spell the end of the 
relationship in any case in the Vietnam to which Nam must return. The 
line “je me dois 4 ma pauvre famille” (I am duty-bound to my poor 
family) (p. 83) refers not only to his financial obligations to his family but 
to the moral bind as well. 

Nam’s and Sylvie’s cultural differences as individuals border on cliché 
in light of Ba-Dam and for that reason cannot be overlooked. They have 
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difficulty understanding each other: “Il faut étre né indigéne des colonies 
pour comprendre” (One must be born in the colonies to understand) (p. 
3), the narrator warns his imaginary reader, setting the tone and the 
distance. Nam confides to his journal, ‘‘Nous ne nous entendons pas” 
(We do not understand each other) (p. 48), and of Sylvie’s last letter 
writes, “Je ne la comprenais pas” (I did not understand her) (p. 218). 

Their cultural differences are first referred to in only a general way, 
then specified. Nam is rational and reserved while Sylvie is emotional: 
“Sylvie agressivement adorante, déchainée, avec des accalmies’’ (Sylvie 
agressively adoring, wild, with periods of calm) contrasts with ““Nam 
tout logique, tout esprit net, tout sourire imperceptible et fugitif” (Nam 
extremely logical and clear-headed, with his imperceptible, fleeting smile) 
(p. 146). Nam accuses Sylvie of not being reasonable (pp. 153, 162), of 
being too emotional: “Elle s’affole” (She panics) (p. 181) and “‘elle souffrait 
sans cesse, uniquement parce qu’elle m’aimait” (she would suffer con- 
stantly, merely because she loved me) (p. 199). He, on the other hand, 
masters his emotions (p. 195) and is capable of self-control: “‘Je sais 
me dominer, paraitre normal” (I know how to control myself, to appear 
normal) (p. 199). This is true not only emotionally but also in his mastery 
of another culture and its voice, the French language. When Nam realizes 
the affair is over, he weeps, but silently. 

The parallel attractions for French women and for the West first seen 
with Sao in Ba-Dam are apparent again here. Nam is in France to obtain 
the agrégation de grammaire, a French diploma which confirms the attain- 
ment of a level of knowledge and will bring him prestige and employment 
in his colonized homeland. It also makes him worthy in Sylvie’s mother’s 
eyes: “J’appris qu’elle n’aimait pas les ‘Annamites’, jusqu’au jour ou elle 
avait lu mon dipl6me” (I found out she did not like ‘Annamites’ until the 
day she read my diploma) (p. 79). But preparing for the examinations 
causes the separation, and succeeding means the end of the relationship 
as he returns home. He will have learned what he had to learn, possessed 
a certain amount of Western knowledge, become more Occidental. “‘Le 
subtil Oriental’? (the subtle Oriental) under the influence of outward 
Western culture becomes “‘le Nam européen, grand fou” (the European 
Nam, man of folly) (p. 75). 

Nam’s Occidentalization is part of Sylvie’s attraction for him: ““Tu 


n’as méme pas le bras jaune. Et les yeux a peine bridés. . . . “Tu me parais 
un Frangais qui parle couramment une autre langue’”’ (““Your skin isn’t 
yellow. And your eyes are hardly slanted?’ .. . “To me you seem like a 


Frenchman who speaks another language fluently’) (pp. 16—17). In terms 
of the body, Sylvie perceives Nam as a Westerner, an attempt to draw him 
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closer emotionally and perhaps culturally. His native-quality French, his 
French voice and resultant identity, reinforce what proves to be a delusion, 
the impossible denial of difference, seen in the other language Nam speaks 
fluently. On the surface, however, it appears that his cultural métissage 
has indeed affected him both culturally and physically. Interestingly, like 
Janine, Sylvie loves, at least partly, out of pity: “Autre raison de son amour: 
mes souffrances” (Another reason for her love: my suffering) (p. 169). 

For Nam, once the diploma is won, he is less interested, and he reacts 
similarly to Sylvie: ““Quand un homme a possédé une femme. . . . je ne 
désire plus Sylvie” (When a man has possessed a woman. . . . | no longer 
wanted Sylvie) (p. 29). It is as though the Frenchwoman symbolizes her 
culture, forcing a larger political interpretation of such passages as: “‘la 
rencontre fut sans lendemain” (the meeting had no future) and “‘je n’avais 
plus rien a attendre d’elle” (I had nothing more to expect of her) (p. 1). 

After demystifying the West, Nam returns to his homeland, to his 
mother, to his traditions and heritage as his destiny. The recent past is 
closed. ‘‘Je veux cesser de m’aveugler”’ (I want to stop blinding myself), he 
writes (p. 235). “Je suis libre” (I am free) (p. 238); he has gained an 
independence, reassuming his culture and presumably his native language. 

Sao, like Nam, learned the secrets of the West, but Nam is able to 
adopt and fit them to his individual, that is, cultural, needs. The experi- 
ence with Sylvie will not be forgotten (p. 242); France’s relationship with 
Vietnam had profound political, social, and cultural effects. But crossing 
over is not fatal to Nam in the 1950s as it was to Sao in 1930. Vietnam is 
no longer condemned to depending on an intervening Western power and 
in fact can break free and endure. From Khiem’s politics, indicated by his 
public service, it would be too easy to interpret this novel as another one 
supporting a resumption and perpetuation of traditional roles. Nam et 
Sylvie, published in 1957, three years after Dien Bien Phu, is making a 
much less reactionary statement than either Le Roman de Madamoiselle 
Lys or Ba-Dam. Armed with his knowledge, (Viet) Nam is turning posi- 
tively toward a future yet to be conceived and forged. 


4. From Vietnam and France to Orient and Occident 


No Vietnamese Francophone novelist expresses the cultural conflict quite 
as extensively as Pham Van ky. ‘Pham Van Ky a consacré sa vie a étudier 
la rencontre Orient-Occident dans toutes ses dimensions historique, sociale, 
culturelle, philosophique. Son oeuvre met en scéne le drame de |’écrivain 
vietnamien d’expression francaise’ (Pham Van Ky has devoted his life to 
studying the meeting of Orient and Occident in all its historical, social, 
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cultural, and philosophical dimensions. His work presents the drama of 
the Vietnamese writer of French expression,*® writes Thuong Vuong- 
Riddick in her examination of the cultural clash of East and West in 
Fréres de sang,*' Les Contemporains,** and Perdre la demeure.*? 

Les Yeux courroucés** is also an excellent example of Ky’s favorite 
motif—this time set in China during the late 1830s. The Manchus have 
been in power for two centuries, and the English and other Europeans are 
threatening wars of imperialism. Opium is being exchanged for tea as 
attempts are made to open China up to foreign trade. In this historical 
setting are played out the dramas of two families, the Pao and the Pang. 

The patriarch of the Pao, Ngan, stands as the guardian of the ancient 
family secret for making exquisite black lacquer. The Pao, protectors of 
Chinese cultural heritage, contrast with the Pang family. Christians for 
centuries and watchmakers by trade, the Pang are converts to Western 
culture and ideas, from their timepieces to their religion. 

In the course of the novel, two of Pao’s sons are tortured to death for 
the secret formula which they do not know. Pao himself becomes increas- 
ingly obsessed with keeping the secret, working at night behind shuttered 
windows while facing the dilemma of which one of his children to choose 
as his apprentice. He finally selects his youngest daughter Lien, for she 
has the character and intelligence essential to the production of this fine 
lacquer. But she and Joseph Pang are in love. Pao refused Joseph’s request 
to marry Lien. Desperate, Joseph commits suicide, taking opium and 
vinegar. Lien takes a combination of black lacquer, which resembles 
opium in one of its states, and vinegar, mirroring Joseph’s final act. The 
elder Pao, alone and isolated, burns himself, his house, and the entire 
neighborhood of lacquerers, destroying the continuity of the lacquer art 
but assuring the secrecy of its production. 

Tsao, the eldest of the Pao children, is the character who operates in 
both the personal context of the two families and in the larger context of 
political events. He left home years ago and worked for the Westerners in 
Canton, finally becoming an imperial messenger. While keenly aware of 
China’s precarious position, threatened by both the English and the 
debilitations of opium smoking, he is fascinated by the knowledge of 
Westerners, their technology and their efficiency. He became involved 
with the Westerners in Canton and Macao in an attempt to discover their 
secrets. 

Alienated from traditional Chinese culture and rejected by his family, 
Tsao joins the Manchus in their struggle to maintain order against the 
overwhelming superiority of the English. Then he becomes a member of 
one of the numerous Chinese secret societies that for years have plotted 
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insurrections against the foreign rulers from the north. An attempted 
coup fails but Tsao and his fellow members escape only to discover the 
fire in the lacquer artisans’ quarter, the scene with which the novel closes. 
As such, the future of China is left hanging: “‘Ou allons-nous maintenant?” 
(Where do we go from here?) asks Tsao (p. 326). There is no answer to 
the question. 

From the first page of Les Yeux courroucés, the changes being wrought 
by the West on traditional Chinese ways of thinking are sensed. Tsao, now 
the imperial messenger, is riding to Peking: 


La bouche collée a l’oreille de sa monture, Tsao lui soufflait sans 
cesse: “150 milles par jour, est-ce trop? Nous devons couvrir 150 
milles par jour!”’ Il ne pensait plus que par milles, alors qu’il avait 
compté par /i avant de quitter Pékin et sa famille pour Canton, il 
y aurait bient6t six ans. Un /i? C’est la distance que parcourt le cri 
d’un homme par temps calme. Une mesure aussi belle que pathétique: 
espace d’une surprise, d’un appel, d’une solitude. Toute cette his- 
toire ne serait que surprise, appel et solitude. Mais ou trouver 
désormais un temps calme? Nul Chinois ne connaitrait plus de paix 
ni repos, les In-Ki-Li [English] ayant débordé Canton, le seul port 
qui leur fat légalement ouvert. Et depuis plus d’un siécle et demi 
ils avaient inventé des noms dans leur langue pour dénaturer les eaux 
et les montagnes de |’empire. 


His mouth against the ear of his mount, Tsao whispered constantly 
to him: “‘150 miles a day, is that too much? We must cover 150 miles 
a day!”’ He thought only in miles now whereas he had counted in /i 
before leaving Peking and his family for Canton, almost six years ago 
now. A /i? It is the distance covered by a man’s cry on a still day. A 
measurement as beautiful as it is pathetic: the distance of a surprise, 
a call, a solitude. This entire story would be nothing but a surprise, a 
call, a solitude. But where would it be possible now to find a still 
day? Not a single Chinese would know peace or rest any more, the 
In-Ki-Li [English] having overrun Canton, the only port legally open 
to them. And for more than a century and a half, they had invented 
names in their language to defile the waters and mountains of the 


empire. (p. 9) 


A whole series of oppositions is thus established: Peking, the seat of 
Manchu/Oriental power, and Canton, the port open to trade; the Chinese 
and the English; two systems of naming; and above all, two conceptions 
of space, which, coupled with the conceptions of time, provides a leitmo- 
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tif through the entire novel symbolizing the two opposing cultures. Spa- 
tial and temporal oppositions are linked to two conceptions of voice, the 
natural measurement of a person’s cry on a calm day and the articulation 
of the writer whose voice is diffused by technological means. Related to 
systems of naming, the narrative discourse itself not only exposes these 
oppositions but also participates in the tensions created by them. 

Tseu, Tsao’s brother, makes the rounds in the city as a night watch- 
man and is also Joseph’s friend. They are the same age and both Chinese, 
yet different. While Tseu belongs to a traditional household, Joseph comes 
from the Christian family of watchmakers, having renounced both Chi- 
nese philosophy and the Chinese conception of time. Christians are dis- 
trusted by the elder Pao, who believes they as a group are responsible for 
the betrayal of ancient secrets of Chinese culture. He recalls a certain Pére 
d’Entrecolles who “‘a emporté le secret de notre porcelaine’”’ (““made off 
with the secret of our porcelain’); subsequently, “la science de la porcelaine 
s’est perdue” (the science of porcelain making was lost) (p. 177). Pao Ngan 
will not consent to the marriage because it might endanger his own secret, 
as the West is seen to exploit the countries it invades and colonizes in 
seeking to discover the secrets of the artisans. 

There is also a degradation of the art in its mass production by means 
of Western technology. We have already seen how the naming of locations 
in China is a linguistic violation that precedes the actual physical viola- 
tion of the land and its people. More specifically, the French chemist, 
Borgeal, seeks the formula for lacquer in order to put it to widespread 
practical application, undermining its original intention. Its artistic func- 
tion aside, the black lacquer is a Chinese form of “‘technological”’ superi- 
ority coveted by the Western pragmatist. Interpreted differently depending 
on cultural viewpoint, the lacquer acquires multiple symbolic values rep- 
resenting an artistic tradition, ancient “Chinese secrets,’ a society, a way 
of life. 

In the environment formed by these oppositions is Tsao. He rejects 
his traditional culture: 


Il n’admirait plus ces toits recourbés en gouttiéres, leurs angles relevé 
en arcs, les boutiques soutenues par des pilastres, ornées de panneaux 
et d’enseignes multicolores. Il en voulait méme a ces tours dites de 
Confucius, hautes de nombreux étages, a galeries ou a balcons, 
sentinelles égarées au milieu des champs, alors qu’il les eit volontiers 
requises pour la surveillance des c6tes. 


He no longer admired those roofs curved at the eaves, arched at the 
corners, those shops supported by pilasters, decorated with panels 
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and multicolored signs. He even resented the so-called towers of 
Confucius which were several stories high with galleries and balconies, 
sentinels lost in the middle of the fields—whereas he would have 
gladly requisitioned them for the surveillance of the coast. (p. 13) 


His working for the Westerners in Canton has changed him, has opened 
his eyes to the extent that “‘il ne ressentait plus rien devant les paysages de 
ses ancétres”’ (he no longer felt anything in front of the landscapes of his 
ancestors) (p. 12). Western technological superiority alone fascinates him. 
He realizes that the watch is a powerful weapon that represents the preci- 
sion of Western science and frightens because of its power. It is this tech- 
nology that will overtake ancient Chinese civilization. 

Such is the lesson Tsao learned in Canton. It is impossible to resist an 
enemy with sophisticated weaponry and easily maneuvered ships when 
the defense depends on crossbows, spears, and cannons set in masonry. 
The angry eyes painted on the prows of the Chinese boats in Canton 
harbor as a defensive measure only serve to upset the English. Eventually, 
they shoot them out, blinding the Chinese to the inevitable social change 
upon them. They refuse to recognize that their culture and freedom are 
endangered despite what Tsao tells them. And why not? They have always 
believed in the intrinsic superiority of their own civilization. But the 
secrets of the West must be discovered and put to use if China is to survive 
and remain independent. Tsao asks: “‘‘Puisse-t-on m’ouvrir . . . les yeux 
sur la puissance de |’Occident?’” (““Can anyone open . . . my eyes to the 
power of the West?”’) (p. 209). The eyes must be opened, must see and 
understand, even at the expense of tradition. 


5. Conclusion: The Author as Other, as Alienated Voice 


In these texts Vietnamese culture, threatened by another, precipitates an 
identity crisis and a need for self-affirmation. This affirmation sometimes 
takes aberrant forms, as Yann Clerc has pointed out,*° which would 
explain the inclusion of lengthy descriptions of certain aspects of 
Vietnamese culture in some Vietnamese Francophone novels. This sort of 
digression, not a traditional part of Western narrative, could be consid- 
ered even a superfluous addition from a Western structural viewpoint. But 
the explanations are essential in posing the cultural difference as equal 
and valid; the similarities in these descriptions and the frequency of 
exotic (i.e., culturally different) detail reinforce the collective identity of a 
group of writers who are Vietnamese. They also emphasize the uniqueness 
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of an activity that comes from two literary traditions— Vietnamese and 
French—without belonging entirely to either one. 

The Vietnamese Francophone novel surpasses the mere expression of 
cultural divergence or the affirmation of a different identity to become the 
literary site of an irreconcilable and unresolvable cultural conflict. Charac- 
ters are shown as alienated from both Vietnamese and Western cultures: 
they choose one or the other (Hai, Janine, and Nam), escape into an 
uncertain future (Mo), die from a sort of cultural schizophrenia (Sao), or 
are simply left suspended (Tsao). The reader as outsider also participates 
in this unresolvable conflict. 

Such conclusions are corroborated when related to historical contexts. 
The characters of Le Roman de Mademoiselle Lys and Ba-Dam operate 
in a highly dichotomized, firmly entrenched colonial environment. It is no 
wonder that characters in these novels must end up in their inevitable 
cultural and political roles/places after having found unhappiness and 
even death for trying to break out of these structures. Nam et Sylvie 
concludes similarly but is at the very least transitional, postcolonial, even 
though the novel’s fictional setting and atmosphere clearly antedate 1954. 
Nam returns to Vietnam but his knowledge will not have the same conse- 
quences for him as it had for Sao. Still, the future is unclear according to 
Le Fils de la baleine and Les Yeux courroucés. Whatever is to replace 
outmoded tradition is not described in the former, and in the latter the 
unresolved plot seems both to forecast the inevitability of this cultural 
clash with its resultant ambiguity and ambivalence. As the twentieth 
century unfolds, characters are more and more often in such a cultural 
limbo, floating and in a way helpless, between two cultures. Pham Quynh 
defined this feeling for Vietnamese speakers of French: ‘“‘‘Nous pensons 
...en métis. Notre pensée . . . se débat dans |’a-peu-prés, dans le vague’”’ 
(“We think . . . in métis. Our thoughts . . . struggle with approximation, 
in the dark).*° Jean Cocteau similarly described Tran Van Tung’s French 
in the preface to Tung’s novel Bach-Yén: “Sa langue frangaise semble 
traduite de quelqu’autre langue maternelle, mais celle d’une sorte de no 
man’s land entre l’ombre et la lumiére”’ (His French seems translated from 
some other native language, but one that is a sort of no man’s land between 
shadow and light).*” And Auguste Viatte declared: ““Ce métissage, avec 
ses incidences non seulement linguistiques, mais aussi psychologiques, 
constitue un des thémes majeurs de la littérature vietnamienne en frangais”’ 
(This blending, with its implications which are not only linguistic but also 
psychological, constitutes one of the major themes of Vietnamese litera- 
ture in French).** The novel is also the expression of this ambiguity and 
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the characters’ ambivalence. In this way it becomes the place, the exotic 
site—a demilitarized zone or Cocteau’s no man’s land—where the cul- 
tures of Vietnam and France collide.*? To a certain extent, this textual 
space defies classification and definition. It is the characters’ dépaysement. 
But it is also their pays, the space delimited by and for the novels, in 
which their voices find the resonance of conflict. 
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Xuan Bao, in Le Roman vietnamien contemporain, 1925-1945 (Saigon: Tu Sach 
Nhan-Van Xa-Hoi, n.d.), p. 13, states: 


M. MAURICE DURAND dans |’ Histoire des littératures . . . donne droit de cité dans 
notre littérature nationale aux écrivains vietnamiens de langue frangaise. Tel n’est 
pas l’avis de nos historiens de la littérature et de nos critiques. Et nous croyons 
quils ont raison. S’il est intéressant pour des étrangers de lire des Vietnamiens 
écrivant en frangais ou en anglais pour connaitre la psychologie de notre peuple 
(comme on cherche a déceler des traits slaves chez un JOSEPH KESSEL ou un 
HENRI TROYAT), nous pouvons dire sans faire preuve d’une discrimination injuste 
qu’il ne saurait étre question de les considérer comme faisant partie intégrante de 
la littérature vietnamienne. En matiére littéraire, l’adoption définitive d’une langue 
étrangére €quivaut a une naturalisation. Et l’usage le confirme: JOSEPH CONRAD, 
dorigine polonaise mais écrivant en anglais éest [sic] un crivan [sic] anglais 
et non un écrivain polonais. 

M. Maurice Durand in the Histoire des littératures .. . gives full rights to the 
Vietnamese writers in French within our national literature. Such is not the 
opinion of our literary historians and critics. And we believe they are right. If it 
is interesting for foreigners to read Vietnamese who write in French or English in 
order to become familiar with the psychology of our people (as one seeks to 
discover Slavic traits in a Joseph Kessel or a Henri Troyat), we can say without 
being unjustly discriminatory that it would not be a question of considering 
them as an integral part of Vietnamese literature. In literary matters, the perma- 
nent adoption of a foreign language is the equivalent of naturalization. And 
usage confirms this: Joseph Conrad, of Polish origin but writing in English, is an 
English writer and not a Polish one. 


This divergence of opinion supports my view of a literature not identified with a 
single culture, a “‘littérature sans pays.” 
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Introduction 


Il reste alors a parler, a faire resonner la voix dans les couloirs pour suppléer |’éclat de la 
présence. (Le phonéme, |’akouméne est le phénoméne du labyrinthe.) Tel est le cas de la 
phone. S’élevant vers le soleil de la présence, elle est la voie d’Icare. 


It remains, then, for us to speak, to make our voices resonate throughout the corridors in 
order to make up for the breakup of presence (to supply the force of presence). The 
phoneme, the akoumenon, is the phenomenon of the labyrinth. This is the case with the 
phone. Rising towards the sun of presence, it is the way of Icarus. Derrida, La Voix et le 
Phénomene 


The final words of Derrida’s La Voix et le Phénomeéne, exuding a strong 
odor of melted wax and singed feathers, evoke the failure of Icarus’ 
vision. The ideal of presence, Husserl’s “presentation of being” (Gegen- 
wartigung), is countered by the inevitable destruction of the phone, 
the spoken word, by the lifelessness of the written. What is it about the 
Lebendigkeit (aliveness) of the speaker that concerns us, what about his 
or her presence that disrupts our dispassionate consumption of texts? 
The problem of an “authentic” amplification and resonance of a 
presence in our readings seems less severe as long as authors of texts 
remain identical with the owners of the imagination at stake. But with 
Freud and other writers of psychoanalytic/psychiatric case histories, the 
owners of imagination, i.e., the patients, have ceased to be the authors. 
The moment an analytic listener represents the psychoanalytic discourse 
in writing, the patient’s voice can be said to be severed from its own text. 
Freud was apparently troubled early on by the violence he inflicted on 
the patient’s production of texts by enveloping it in his own. In the 
introduction to his first major case history, ““Bruchstiick einer Hysterie- 
Analyse” (Fragment of an Analysis of a Case of Hysteria), he states: 


Die Ver6ffentlichung meiner Krankengeschichten bleibt fiir mich eine 
schwer zu lésende Aufgabe. .. . Die Schwierigkeiten sind zum Teil 
technischer Natur, zum anderen Teil gehen sie aus dem Wesen der 
Verhaltnisse selbst hervor. Wenn es richtig ist, dass die Verursachung 
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der hysterischen Erkrankungen in den Intimitaten des psychosexuel- 
len Lebens der Kranken gefunden wird und dass die hysterischen 
Symptome der Ausdruck ihrer geheimsten verdrangten Wiinsche sind, 
so kann die Klarlegung eines Falles von Hysterie nicht anders, als 
diese Intimitaten aufzudecken und diese Geheimnisse zu verraten. . . . 
es bliebe ganz vergeblich, wollte man die Erlaubnis zur Verdffent- 
lichung von ihnen selbst erbitten. 


The presentation of my case histories remains a problem which is 
hard for me to solve. ... The difficulties are partly of a technical 
kind, but are partly due to the nature of the circumstances themselves. 
If it is true that the causes of hysterical disorders are to be found in 
the intimacies of the patient’s psychosexual life, and that hysterical 
symptoms are the expression of their most secret and repressed wishes, 
then the complete elucidation of a case of hysteria is bound to involve 
the revelation of those intimacies and the betrayal of those secrets. 
... it is certain that to ask them [the patients] for leave to publish 
their cases would be quite unavailing.’ 


Here Freud still seems mainly concerned about the issue of betraying 
the patients’ trust by divulging the very secrets that fueled the hysterical 
neurosis to begin with. He assumes that the “‘nature of the circumstances 
themselves” would render it futile to even attempt to reinsert the patients 
as authors in the analyst’s text by asking “‘leave to publish their cases:” But 
only a few lines further he begins to imagine a direct relationship between 
the patient and the analyst’s text: 


Ich kann es natiirlich nicht verhindern, dass die Patientin selbst eine 
peinliche Empfindung verspure, wenn ihr die eigene Krankengeschichte 
durch einen Zufall in die Hande gespielt wird. Sie erfahrt aber nichts 
aus ihr, was sie nicht schon weiss. 


I naturally cannot prevent the patient herself from being pained if 
her own case history should accidentally fall into her hands. But she 
will learn nothing from it that she does not already know.” 


The rather arrogant prophecy that the patient “will learn nothing 
...She does not already know” of course implies that she will learn 
nothing about her analyst, since that would have been carefully omitted 
from her case history, and that everything concerning her “‘hysteria’”’ has 
already become conscious in the process of analysis. Yet if Dora, the 
patient in question, were to have become a student of literature and an 
analyst of texts herself, she indeed might have learned a great deal more 
about her analyst cum author than he dared to imagine. She might have 
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noted, for instance, a peculiar omission, an incompleteness (Unvollstan- 
digkeit) as Freud refers to it, in her case history. He intentionally deletes 
all ‘interpretation to which the patient’s associations and communica- 
tions had to be subjected”’ (Deutungsarbeit, die and den Einfallen und 
Mitteilungen der Kranken zu vollziehen war). Had Dora been given the 
opportunity to close the associative circle, had she herself posed the 
labyrinthine question of her presence in her own case history, she might 
have been treated to an account of Herr Doktor’s painstaking efforts to 
obtain a “thigh degree of trustworthiness” (einen hohen Grad von 
Verlasslichkeit), but would she have learned to trust herself? In other 
words, would she have found herself in Freud’s text, as if discovering 
herself in a mottled mirror, and in so doing, learned to rely on the truth of 
her own text as much as on Freud’s claims to objectivity? 

Freud’s efforts to preserve and solidify his theoretical edifice by sup- 
plying case-historical evidence completely avoid these questions. His main 
objective remains that of publicizing his method and its findings in order 
to establish them as significant contributions to medical science. Dora’s 
voice and her presence in the text remain irrelevant as long as her 
“complex” (her symptoms in consort with compelling associations and 
memories) is sufficiently elucidated. Instead of achieving the status of 
evidence, Freud’s case histories have become pillars of antithesis to tradi- 
tional scientific thinking. But they have nonetheless contributed signifi- 
cantly to the emergence of a new “‘scientific’”” method that departs radi- 
cally from traditional approaches. 

Since Freud, scores of analysts and, more recently, literary critics, 
have become interested in the patient-as-text (i.e., the case history), which 
results in the patient-as-author being submerged in a process of therapy 
that leaves him speechless in his soliloquy. The patient-as-text has become 
indiscernible from the analyst-as-text—a narrative that is severed from 
the anguish and suspense of its production. But is the failure of the 
clinical text in embodying the spoken voice, la voix phénoménologique, 
simply of the same order as the failure of any other text in representing its 
protagonists’ desires and torments with appropriate tropes? And even if 
that were so, is not its failure an even more dramatic one by virtue of its 
purported aim to transmit the meanings of states of mind and affects? 

In journalistic interviews, as in the analyst’s writing, the mode is 
reportage; it is about the observed and the observation; it is about rapport, 
about empathy, qualities that are thought to enter into the text, to resonate, 
as if a report of a joint presence, the reporter’s and his/her object’s, the 
analyst’s and his/her patient’s, could be written. This seems to be exactly 
what is thought to distinguish case-historical writing from other, less 
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sanctified sorts of texts. One wonders whether the elusive qualities of 
suffering are sufficiently fluid and perdurable to make their way through 
the meanderings of the analyst’s mind into his writings, thereby affirming 
a living stronghold for the patient-as-author in the text. Suffering and 
empathy, these Janusian twins, neither existing without the other—can 
they indeed establish this supreme channel of authenticity, extending 
from the dreams of one to the writings of another? 

The question also poses itself whether this should be precisely the 
matter not to be expected in the text. Rather than seeing it as a failure of 
the text, it may well be one of its virtues that it cleanses us from the 
unarticulated rumblings of the heart. It comes as quite a surprise that 
even Freud, the great geographer of the unconscious, considered that the 
overwhelming presence of the original subject and the highly empathic 
description of emotional states distracted him from his goal of clinical 
objectivity and generalization. What seems desirable, then, is a kind of 
purified description of psyche devoid of the moanings and groanings, the 
twitchings and contortions, the hesitations and eruptions the owner of 
said psyche might be engaged in while producing his/her psyche-as-text. 
The psyche as an abstracted distillate of subjectivity would lend itself 
perfectly well to a reasonable production of texts by analysts. The content, 
i.e., the psyche, is thus wrenched free from its unnecessarily lively container, 
who can be safely discarded in the service of objectivity. 

And yet the intrigue of examining the relationship between the patient- 
as-author and the patient-as-text remains. Patienthood can be seen as 
many things, with sometimes dizzying shifts of significance. States of 
submissiveness and domination, eroticization, dependency, merging, and 
mirroring have all been considered as facets of transference, the incomplete, 
fantasized, anticipated semblance of a relationship, based on affective 
and other mnemonic residua. This incessantly yearning figment of union 
is stimulated by the analyst’s presence, but even more so by his/her simul- 
taneously incisive and elusive remarks, his/her interpretations. Having 
been wounded and healed over and over again, the patient, by virtue of 
his/her transferential relationship and its ultimate resolution, should arrive 
at a “superior state of integration within itself and the world?’ However 
utopian such a state might seem, throughout this tedious and painful 
process authentication of the self is a crucial feature in the pursuit of 
therapy. It is a process of verification and reaffirmation that is never 
abandoned throughout the entire psychotherapeutic discourse. 

To posit authentication as inherent to all psychotherapeutic endeav- 
ours demands excursions into the conceptual realms of narcissism on the 
one hand and authenticity on the other. Refraining from both a widely 
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encompassing historiography and a structural definition of narcissism, I 
will content myself here by referring to Kohut, the pivotal writer on the 
subject within the psychoanalytic tradition. Kohut sees narcissism as both 
“resistance and driving force in psychoanalysis.’ According to him this 
holds true not merely for “narcissistic personality disorders” but also, by 
deduction, for those endowed with ‘‘mature narcissism.” 


The proper appreciation of the role played by narcissism in human 
life demands that we posit a separate line of development for it, 
leading from archaic to mature forms. Specifically we postulate two 
lines of development (one from archaic to mature narcissism, the 
other, side by side with it, from archaic to mature object love), not a 
single line of development (from narcissism to object love).* 


Within this dialectic between the constricting, paralyzing narcissistic 
“armor”? or “crust” and the progressively liberating self-investment of 
maturity lies the essential effort of establishing, maintaining, and continu- 
ously reaffirming one’s presence, one’s authentic identity. 

Simply juxtaposing the words narcissism, authenticity, identity, and 
individuality causes a mindboggling eruption of philosophical query. For 
our purpose in demonstrating the ineluctable desire to affirm, to root, to 
evoke, and to vocalize an individual’s selfhood, to authenticate oneself (as 
I have chosen to abbreviate this complexity), let it suffice to address only 
a few ideas concerning individuality and authenticity. The notion of indi- 
viduality gave rise to an obscure work entitled Philosophie der Individ- 
ualitat (Philosophy of Individuality) by the equally obscure German phi- 
losopher and psychologist Richard Miiller-Freienfels, who emphasizes 
the “non-delineable nature of individuality” (Nichtabgrenzbarkeit der 
Individualitat). He summarizes his chapter dedicated to this issue as 
follows: 


Nichts scheint dem naiven Realisten und leider auch den meisten 
Philosophen klarer und fester umgrenzt als das Ich; deutlich scheint 
es der tbrigen Welt gegenuberzustehen. Indem wir jedoch das Ich 
unter seinen verschiedenen Aspekten auf seine Grenzen hin prifen, 
zerfliessen uns diese wie Nebel; je genauer wir nachforschen, um so 
tiefere Zusammenhange entdecken wir zwischen Individualitat und 
mancherlei itiberindividuellen Subjektivitaten ja selbst der Gegensatz 
zwischen Subjekt und Objekt gerdt ins Wanken. Wir mussten 
erkennen, dass alle Erscheinungsweisen der Individualitat niemals 
die reine Individualitat, sondern stets nur deren Inbeziehungstehen 
mit Ausserindividuellem und Uberindividuellem zeigte.° 
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To the realist, and unfortunately also to most philosophers, nothing 
seems clearer and more firmly delineated than the self; it seems 
distinctly to be facing the rest of the world. But as soon as we begin 
to examine the self with respect to its boundaries these dissolve like 
shreds of fog. The more carefully we investigate, the more profound 
the relationships we discover between individuality and a whole array 
of supra-individual subjectivities, the more the contrast between sub- 
ject and object becomes blurred. We must realize, that all appear- 
ances of individuality are never pure individuality, but rather repre- 
sentations of its relationship to extra- and supra-individual matters.’ 


If we may leap from this statement regarding the amorphous nature of 
individuality to the individual’s subjective experience of the same, it 
becomes quite easy to see why such a lack of structural boundaries may 
result in our perennial need to reaffirm the same. This of course occurs in 
spite of the philosophical impossibilities that arise to confound us. 
Incidentally, a pervasive and profound lack of self-definition would cer- 
tainly be considered a paramount symptom of a “narcissistic personality 
disorder” by Kohut and most practicing psychotherapists. 

In the first half of the twentieth century authenticity is Adorno’s 
domain. His Jargon der Eigentlichkeit (Jargon of Authenticity) demasks 
authenticity as false consciousness buttressed by a new German vocabu- 
lary in the service of the new, post—World War II ideology. His concern 
focuses on the observer, the reader, and the listener, as they are confronted 
with ubiquitous and multiform presentations of “‘Eigentlichkeit.’ As a 
most impressive example of an “‘authentic” presentation, Adorno quotes 
Heinz Schnitzke from his “Drei Grundthesen zum Fernsehen” (‘“Three 
Basic Tenets of Television’) in his analysis of a televised sermon. 


Hier bekannte sich ein geistlicher Sprecher mehr als zehn Minuten 
lang in einer einzigen, dabei niemals wechselnden Grosseinstellung 
aus sich selbst heraus in existentieller Weise. Und infolge der hohen 
menschlichen Uberzeugungskraft, die er ausstrahlte, wurde sein durch 
seine bildliche Gegenwart bezeugtes Wort nicht nur vollstandig 
glaubwirdig, sondern man vergass dariiber sogar die vermittelnde 
Apparatur ganz und gar, und es bildete sich vor dem Fernsehschirm 
zwischen den zufalligen Zuschauern ahnlich wie im Gotteshaus eine 
Art Gemeinde, die sich unmittelbar dem Sprecher gegentberstellt 
und durch ihn an den Gegenstand der Predigt, das Wort Gottes, 
gebunden fiihlte. Es gibt fiir diesen iiberraschenden Vorgang keine 
andere Deutung als die, dass es eben vor allem auf den sprechenden 
Menschen ankommt, der mutig und bedeutend genug ist, sich selbst 
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mit seiner ganzen Substanz und Existenz in die Bresche zu stellen 
und allein der Sache, die er bezeugt, und den Zuh6rern, mit denen er 
sich verbunden weiss, zu dienen. 


Here a clerical speaker declared himself from within, in existential 
fashion, for more than ten minutes in a single and never-changing 
close-up shot. And due to the high degree of human persuasiveness 
that he emanated, his words, affirmed by his pictorial presence, 
became not only completely credible, but one even entirely forgot 
thereby the mediating apparatus. One could say that a kind of 
community, like that in a church, was formed among the haphazard 
television watchers, who faced the preacher directly and through him 
felt bound to the topic of the sermon, the word of the Lord. There is 
no other explanation for this astonishing phenomenon than that it 
relies primarily on the speaking person, who is courageous and impor- 
tant enough to step into the breach with his entire substance and 
existence, and to serve alone the cause which he affirms and, at the 
same time, the audience which he is connected to. 


Adorno adds: “This is a wireless commercial of authenticity” (“Das 
ist ein funkisches Commercial der Eigentlichkeit”),® thereby unmasking 
this enthusiastic report with facility. However, a residuum of self-assertive 
language must remain even after the most stringent Adornian effort to 
strip from it every shred of protofascist jargon, in order to serve the 
purpose of an ever incomplete self-authentication. 

For our topic we are equally intrigued by the presumed experience of 
the preacher or the patient, speaking the word of God or the unconscious, 
as by the parallel experience of the viewer/listener or the analyst. The fate 
of such vocal self-assertion and the challenge it poses to any written text 
are the main considerations of this essay. The scream, the recorded voice, 
and the insult present themselves as epigrammatic and exaggerated ver- 
sions of self-authentication. They appear to contain the possibility of 
transcending the isolation of the individual and thus are a jarring threat 
to anything written about them. 


The Scream 


The struggle with this phenomenon begins with the word itself. The 
1914 edition of the Oxford Dictionary mentions a primary meaning: 
“To utter a shrill piercing cry, normally expressive of pain, alarm, 
mirth or other sudden emotion:’ A shout, on the other hand, is a 
loud vehement cry expressing joy, grief or pain, fear, triumph, warning, 
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encouragement; also, “a loud cry to attract attention at a distance.’ 
And third, a shriek is a “shrill, piercing or wild cry, expressive of 
terror or pain:’ Such poor differentiation (at least according to this 
septuagenarian dictionary) between “scream” and “‘shriek;’ with mere 
“wildness” distinguishing the latter, is embodied in the confusion 
regarding the appropriate translation of the Norwegian title ‘“Skriek”’ 
of Edvard Munch’s 1893 painting and woodcut, one of the most 
familiar images associated with the phenomenon at hand. A much 
older scream, the scream of Laocoon, has transpired through the 
ages, to be heard now faintly, now louder, in sculpture, painting, 
literature, and criticism. According to Virgil, Laocoon was a Trojan 
priest of Apollo, who warned his kinfolk with the words: 


Equo ne credite, Teucri. 
quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


Trojans, do not trust in the horse! 
Whatever it may be, I fear the Greeks, 
even when they bring gifts.” 


Then Laocoon proceeded to pierce the ample belly of the wooden horse 
with his spear, to prove his point. For this he was fated to die an ugly death 
along with his two sons. They ended up being throttled by two terrifying 
snakes that emerged from the sea just as they were offering a bull to 
appease Neptune. 


Ille simul manibus tendit divellere nodos 
perfusus sanie vittas atroque veneno, 
clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit, 
qualis mugitus, fugit cum saucius aram 
taurus et incertam excussit cervice securim. 


He struggled with his hands to rip their knots, 

his headband soaked in filth and in dark venom, 
while he lifts high his hideous cries to heaven, 

just like the bellows of a wounded bull 

when it has fled the altar, shaking off an unsure ax.!° 


Little of all this is evident in the most famous rendering of the Laocoon 
myth, the marble group dating from the first century B.c. by the Rhodian 
sculptors Agesandros, Polydoros, and Athenodoros, now on display at the 
Vatican. Neither struggling with his hands nor wearing a headband soaked 
in filth and dark venom, Laocoon certainly does not bellow like a wounded 
bull (see figure 1). The question why the Laocoon of the Vatican group, in 
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Figure 1. The Laocoon, Rome, Vatican Museum. Reproduced here courtesy of 
Lauros-Giraudon/Art Resource, New York. 
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clear contradistinction to Virgil’s description, does not scream, kicked off 
a series of treatises, of which Gotthold Ephraim Lessing’s Laokoon; or 
about the Boundaries of Painting and Poetry is a most impressive example. 
Lessing offers two major arguments to account for the divergence between 
sculpture and verse: he posits the scream as antagonistic to beauty accord- 
ing to the Greek ideal of pictorial representation, but follows up with a 
second line of thought, accommodating a more modern idea of beauty as 
subservient to truth and expression. Assuming that the extremes of 
expression, a scream, for instance, are also the most transitory, they should 
therefore be omitted from a work of art, so that their continuance would 
not thwart the spectator’s imagination or displease him by an unnatural 
appearance. (To compare Lessing’s view with even such pedestrian expres- 
sions as the smile in a family snapshot, just as transitory an activity as 
screaming, and yet seemingly much less “‘unnatural,’ will demonstrate his 
bias against the unpleasant extremes of emotion.) 

In contrast to Lessing, who does not deny that an effective representa- 
tion of a scream, and obviously all other, less dramatic forms of expression, 
is possible, if not desirable in visual art, Schopenhauer claims that a 
screaming Laocoon could simply not be wrenched from a block of marble. 
Only a Laocoon whose “‘voice got stuck in his throat’”’'’ could be accu- 
rately represented in a visual medium. 


Das Wesen und folglich die Wirkung des Schreiens auf den Zuschauer 
liegt ganz allein im Laut, nicht im Mundaufsperren. 


The essence and consequently the effect of a scream on the audience 
lies exclusively in its sound and not in the opening of a mouth.'* 


Having made this rather radical statement, Schopenhauer flounders quite 
a bit in the following passages. He concedes the effectiveness of screaming 
in literature, staged drama, and even concedes that the lack of sound 
coming from instruments does not constitute a problem when represent- 
ing musicians, as long as their task does not require undue “distortion of 
body and mouth:’’? He tries, but ultimately fails, to establish the scream 
as a category apart from others in its representation. In so doing he 
reverts to an aestheticism that considers distortion excessive when the 
sound associated with it might be disturbing, and its inadequacy as repre- 
sentation correspondingly more apparent, but would probably be content 
with the image of a whistler or of someone simply uttering a word. 

The debate on aesthetics between Lessing and Schopenhauer regard- 
ing the striking absence of screaming in the Laocoon group can be readily 
expanded to include the question of the expressibility of pain in general. 
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In her remarkable book The Body in Pain, Elaine Scarry implicates physi- 
cal pain as actively destructive of language in that it “bring[s] about an 
immediate reversion to a state anterior to language, to the sounds and 
cries a human being makes before language is learned.’'* As such, the 
prelinguistic relationship between screaming and physical pain remains 
an utter challenge to all visual and literary art. When Schopenhauer gives 
the Rhodian sculptors credit for avoiding the representation of a scream- 
ing Laocoon, by representing his efforts at screaming as if blocked by a 
marble palate and tongue, he does so assuming that true artists succeed 
by recognizing the falsity of their art rather than by feigning some sort of 
truth. The inadmissibility of a screaming Laocoon is not so much a 
question of an aesthetic ban or Greek Stoicism, but rather a question of 
transgressing boundaries by eluding them. Since sculpture can neither 
augment nor emphasize human suffering by approximating a scream 
—the severest and most inarticulate form of expression—through a kind 
of realist formalism, it does so by the affirmation of the scream’s extinc- 
tion. It buries the scream in marble. 

With the exception of works written to be performed by actors, one 
thinks of Sophocles’ Philoctete, where the author has the actor scream 
quite unremittingly variants of Ah! Ah! Reu! Ahtattai! Oh! Oh! Moi! 
Moi!, the scream has quite boldly defied representation. But the question 
of whether a scream constitutes a distinct category of expressivity that 
resists art (and destroys language) was reinvoked by Edvard Munch in 
his ‘“‘Skriek.’ To Munch, synesthesia seems to contain the answer to the 
question raised, or possibly to render its posing irrelevant. In the first 
monograph about the Norwegian artist, which appeared in 1894, only 
one year after Munch painted the first version of ‘“The Scream,” Stanislaw 
Przybyszewski wrote: 


Jede Vibration der in héchster Schmerzextase blossgelegten Nerven 
setzt sich in eine entsprechende Farbempfindung um. Jeder Schmerz 
ein blutroter Fleck, jedes langgezogene Schmerzgeheul ein Gurt blauer, 
griiner, gelber Flecken, 


His landscape is the absolute correlate to naked sensation; each 
vibration of nerves exposed in the most painful ecstasy is transposed 
into an appropriate sensation of color. Each painful sensation a 
blood-red spot, every drawn-out howl of pain a belt of blue, green, 
yellow spots.'° 


Munch himself seems to have been inspired by a personal experience of 
synesthesia, as shown in his inscription on the margin of an earlier 
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work, “‘Fortvilelse” (““Despair’’), an obvious precursor to the ‘“‘Skriek”’: 


I was walking along the road with two friends—the sun was going 
down—I felt something like a breath of melancholy. The sky was 
suddenly blood-red—I stopped, and leant against the fence, dead 
tired —I saw the flaming clouds like blood and a sword —the bluish- 
black fjord and town—my friends walked on—I stood there, 
trembling with anxiety—and I felt as though nature were convulsed 
by a great unending scream.'° 


Grant that hue and movement of color can resonate with perceptive 
qualities of the spectator to an extent unthought of prior to Munch and 
modern Expressionism. Grant further that thereby even a scream can be 
rendered as palpable material in a painting, this by no means affirms the 
possibility of its survival in the written text. Drawing from my experience 
as a psychotherapist, I have had the opportunity to examine this latter 
eventuality more closely. Out of all the people that have presented them- 
selves to me for purposes of psychotherapy, one woman stands out in my 
memory. She was a student who came to me because she was having 
increasing trouble working. Alarmed teachers and colleagues had urged 
her to seek help and so she found her way to the clinic where I was 
practicing at the time. She came to see me twice weekly for about two 
years with sustained regularity. With the exception of a single night, after 
she had taken herself to an emergency room in utter despair, she was 
never hospitalized and continued to attend to her life uninterruptedly, 
albeit only with great effort. She accepted psychotropic medication only 
for a very brief period of time and without any apparent benefit. In spite 
of her extraordinary intellect she was unable to pursue her studies and 
terminated therapy rather abruptly, announcing that she intended to 
return to live with her parents in another part of the state. I have not 
heard from her since. 

It is the experience of having been in the presence of her screams 
—endless, terrifying shrieks, bellows and howls, high pitched and tearful, 
utterly agonized and at no time liberating—that must have pained my 
ears, scarred my sensory cortex, leaving behind a mnemonic flame alive 
enough to attempt a recollection. Not to say that it was her screaming 
alone that plowed this forceful trace, but that was the music to which she 
sang her text. And soon her screaming also became the churning march 
of my helplessness, my endlessly futile attempts to reach her, to make 
some sort of difference in her life. She screamed, I was to learn, only in my 
presence or alone in her apartment. That her screaming remains the most 
outstanding feature of her presentation is of itself remarkable. It must 
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have been able to impress with a force equal to that with which it 
obscured, serving as a screen of sound to stave off the outside world. Yet it 
was not constant screaming that might have started from the minute she 
entered the room to when she closed the door behind herself. Nor was it 
unintelligible, primal screaming without words. Phrases loudly spoken 
would escalate further in volume until the effort interfered with longer 
statements. Single words were shouted, sometimes progressing toward a 
drawn-out nonarticulated scream, often ending in a whimpering sound. 
Never were there ululating sounds that were not in the service of words. 

Were one to superimpose the sessions like hundreds of transparent 
slides, one might get the following kind of view: a hard knock and the 
door opens forcefully without awaiting my answer, a rushing entrance 
along with a furtive glance, maybe acknowledging my presence, then 
crouching into her favorite position in a niche beside a washbasin framed 
by two metal closets. There is no greeting and mine is ignored as she 
begins to speak, rapidly as if each word were chased by the one following. 
At times she makes an effort to deny my presence, keeps talking, looking 
down; then my words get louder, more insistent, and she stumbles in her 
speech as if tripwired in the flow of her uttered pain. She is never soothed, 
always aroused, in trouble, ready to attack. Since she perceives every 
movement toward her, beside her, as arrows aimed directly at her, each 
“hit” results in a higher pitch of voice, a further retreat into her contorted 
body as naked as a porcupine lacking spines. 

The room is small, maybe six by ten; I sit beside a desk, closer to the 
window behind me than to the door. Her niche is to the right of me, 
closer to the door. Sometimes she emerges from the metal protection offered 
by her niche in the center of the built-in closet, and stalks out the bound- 
aries of our common space. Astonishingly she can take possession of the 
space to the point of moving in on me, closer than is comfortable. At 
other times she retreats, presses against a wall, squeezes in a corner, fights 
for her space, particularly whenever I intrude with words. My sentences 
are negative, jarring her vision, her spoken way: she ignores, I maintain, 
she refutes, I maintain again, and violence sets in. Rapidly rising, her 
voice takes over, fills the room, in fact destroys the spaciousness of the 
room. Each uttered sound, each loudness a volume of its own, carries its 
own weight, envelops her with an invisible screen. Now she moves closer 
again, stands right by me, maybe a foot away, less, hovers over me, and 
yells. No need to confirm that I am actually paralyzed by her scream. She 
simply screams and therefore is. Now I am the porcupine without quills. 
They are ensheathed by my therapeutic stance, and I retreat, awaiting for 
her to settle down, to acquiesce. Her screaming is negation, negation is 
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her being: “My NO MUST STAND,” she yells out frequently. Maintaining 
that she would quite simply be destroyed should anyone approach her to 
console her fear, achieving nothing but to conform and aggravate that 
same fear, she stays beyond compassion, untouchable and wailing all at 
once. 

I am removed, no longer present to her screams, and so my text is a 
muted text. Why does this sound regretful, as if I were not perfectly 
relieved? Who needs to have this page scream as loudly and painfully as 
she did? And then they say: It is your job to have your eardrums pierced 
by her shrieks; we set you up to muffle what is shrill, to filter out the 
alarming noises that stem from somebody’s soul, and you are not to 
bother us if you are floored as she pummels you with howls. 

My colleagues sharing the same hallway of the clinic were often 
alarmed. They thought I needed help, more so than she. But soon they 
gave up their reassuring calls; the knocks on my door, which frightened 
her so much, ceased, and we were left alone again, with her screams and 
my gradually hardening ear. Intrusions would only raise the pitch and 
volume of her screams. Even though she desperately feared that someone 
outside the room might be gathering her words, she would still scream 
louder, as if her voice was meant to explode within the world she fought 
to ignore, bursting all ears that lent themselves, deafening even the most 
caring and shattering all frames. It is a rather stunning paradox that 
someone deathly afraid of everything outside would utter sounds quite 
publicly that are alarming signals to all listeners, attracting and repellent 
all at once. Such screams, emanating from behind closed doors, signify 
violation, mortal danger, even death. And I, the one in her physical 
presence, must be the perpetrator, the one she tries to paralyze by waking 
the world to witness the crime, but also the one she desperately is trying 
to attract, so that she can be soothed, liberated from her pain. 

An early moment of her treatment ought to be recalled, a point at 
which I realized to what extent my words were weapons, penises too, 
inasmuch as they were weapons, and not simply satisfying tools. One day 
she sat on my cold plastic tile floor holding herself as tightly as she could, 
burying her upper body in her lap, and rocking, shaking ferociously. 
Within this quivering she sobbed, further withdrawing from the world. 
Witnessing this utterly pathetic creature on the floor, feeling shaken by 
her trembling, her sobs, I intervened by saying the obvious: “I guess you 
must want to be held right now.” A dagger could not have pierced her 
more forcefully. She looked up, her face panic-stricken beyond belief, as 
she started yelling: ““No, DON’T TOUCH ME, YOU’RE NOT GOING TO TOUCH 
ME, YOU WANT TO TORTURE ME, TO KILL ME, NO, NO...” and retreated 
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into the furthest corner of the room, shriveling up, glued to the wall, 
perfectly convinced that she would be annihilated right then and there. 
And | had merely uttered words to soothe her. Not loud, not forceful, but 
clear and direct. This is how I learned that my words could kill, and this 
may also have been the time when I began to know that she would kill 
me, if I ever actually moved toward her to touch her physically. And that 
is possibly why the paralyzing power of her screams remains burning in 
my mind, fueling my desire to part with it, by having it resurrected in my 
text, having my page shiver with her screams. 

When she turned into this amorphous creature in retreat I could 
forget that she was a woman and | a man. Then I seemed simply a 
terrifying gargantuan adult/parent, hovering over an infant, an embryonic 
self. But there were other times when she reminded me rather strikingly of 
her womanhood. Those were the instances when she appeared with her 
breasts wrapped tight with bandages, flattening and armoring her chest 
all at once, and, even more dramatically, when she inserted a rolled-up 
stocking into her crotch as if to simulate a penis. So equipped she screamed 
much less, made contact, even smiled and joked with me. Her womanhood, 
it seemed, must have felt like nakedness to her, as if she had no skin 
between her self and the world. A transsexual gesture, and there she was, 
more solid than before. 

I will not expand on this rather striking feature to draw conclusions 
of any kind regarding feminine psychology in general. Mentioning it 
serves merely to underline that ultimately when she screamed, she did so 
as a woman, and when | heard her, I did so as a man. This was not 
particular to our relation: the history of screaming has traditionally 
been deeply intertwined with the history of women, whose voices grew 
louder than their texts, in the male imagination. Women scream during 
labor, they scream in a “grand paroxysme”’ of hysteria as described by 
Jean Marie Charcot in 1877. (Incidentally, the sighing, somewhat halted 
scream of the hysterical seizure or syncope was used to differentiate it 
from an actual epileptic fit.) Women also scream as mythological figures: 
as Furies, when taking revenge, as Harpies, when haunting the living with 
the cries of the dead, or as Sirens, when luring warriors off their intended 
path. But most often they scream in the face of actual danger, fearing 
pain, suffering. They also scream out of pleasure. For a woman, to scream 
can be a sign of deterrence and of resistance, but also an indication that a 
part of pleasure finds its way into the heart of the pain, an often lethal 
admixture, perpetuating the cycles of dominance and submission. This 
feminine dialectic of screaming, embodying the intrusion of pleasure into 
pain, of rebellion into submission, has found expression in the Jewish 
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laws governing marital life, possibly the most intricate body of laws 
attempting to regulate sexual matters. 

In a Jewish marriage the groom is required to furnish his betrothed 
with a ketubbah, a document that records his financial obligations 
towards his wife in case the union be dissolved. The ketubbah was 
apparently instituted for the purpose of protecting the woman “‘so that he 
shall not regard it as easy to divorce her.” '” There are, however, a number 
of instances when a woman forfeits her rights to the remuneration spelled 
out in the ketubbah and can thus be divorced with greater facility. The 
women listed in the Mishnah'® who are to be divorced without receiving 
the ketubbah include “‘a wife who transgresses the law of Moses,’ for 
example, by “‘having intercourse with him during her menstruation, 
making vows and not fulfilling them (or) conversing with every man,’ and, 
Reb Tarfon adds, ‘“‘also one who screams.” “And who is regarded as a 
screamer? A woman whose voice can be heard by her neighbors when she 
speaks inside her house:’ The Gemara'” explains further what is meant by 
a screamer: Reb Judah in the name of Samuel thinks this refers to a wife 
who “‘makes her voice heard on sexual matters.’ Another explanation is a 
“‘wife whose voice during intercourse in one courtyard can be heard in 
another.” This last passage gave rise to a rather curious argument: Rashi’s 
commentary asserts that her screaming must be due to painful copulation, 
and the Gemara proceeds to wonder, if this is so, why it doesn’t fall under 
the rubric of physical defects that might be responsible for her pain. And 
since physical defects are addressed in a subsequent Mishna, the Gemara 
rejects this explanation for her screaming and returns to the earlier defini- 
tion given by Reb Judah. 

The question remains, what kind of screaming did Reb Tarfon mean? 
The Gemara quickly rules out that her screaming might be due to exces- 
sive pain during intercourse, since such pain would indubitably arise 
from a physical defect on the part of the husband, an assumption that 
never gets elaborated further. Rashi extends Reb Judah’s interpretation of a 
screamer as a wife who “‘makes her voice heard on sexual matters” toward 
a rather astonishing scenario by stating that ‘“‘as (the husband) speaks to 
her about intercourse she argues with him, which is heard by the neighbors, 
and (therefore) embarrasses (the husband). Could Rashi be implying 
anything else than the refusal of the wife to satisfy the husband’s wish to 
have sex? Yet she is not punished merely for refusing intercourse, but 
primarily for raising her voice and making her refusal known publicly, for 
embarrassing her husband by demonstrating that he has lost control over 
her. This clearly challenges the concept of the ketubbah as protective of 
women’s rights, for the first public sign of resistance leads to a stripping 
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of whatever protection she might have enjoyed had she kept her voice 
down, or better yet, simply submitted to her husband’s wishes. In all this 
it seems clear that no one dared to associate her screaming with pleasure. 
But would not that be the perfect justification for punishing the scream- 
ing wife? Indeed we are left wondering what actually occurred in this 
courtyard between husband and wife. Just as my colleagues wondered 
what could possibly have been going on between me and my patient 
behind the closed door of my office. 

The analogy to my patient is rather obvious. She too makes it known 
that an act of penetration is being committed. My presence, my voice, my 
injunctions, all jab into her space, forcing her to submit to a therapeutic 
discourse. But is my patient’s screaming nothing but a woman yelling her 
refusal at the perceived perpetrator who is about to impale her on his 
words? And is my text then nothing but the marriage contract she never 
received, written by myself, with myself as counsel and sole beneficiary? 

Just as my patient’s screaming is more metaphoric than systemati- 
cally representative of a relationship to the screaming of women in general, 
it also stands in a nonlinear relation to patienthood in general. The 
debate over the coercive nature of therapeutic discourse continues quite 
actively with rather dramatic polarizations. On the one hand, it is claimed 
that the coerciveness is inherent to the hierarchical gradient of roles in 
psychotherapy and as such can never be replaced by a symmetrically 
balanced, uncoercive relationship. On the other hand, theorists of the 
therapeutic process with a more humanistic bent continue to believe in 
such a possibility and posit it as one of the most desirable goals of 
psychotherapy. Traditional psychoanalysts regard the coercive aspects as 
analyzable parts of the transference relationship. Cure is then synony- 
mous with their resolution. But regardless of what kind of a position we 
as therapists might take vis-a-vis the coerciveness of our interventions, 
the responses of our patients are rarely as dramatically illustrative of its 
perceivable presence in a discourse that is marketed as helpful as were 
those of my patient. Due to the particular nature of her disturbance, the 
patient I have invoked points to coerciveness with troubling impetuosity. 
In fact, she achieved such a thorough unsettling of my position as thera- 
pist that I often was convinced not only of my complete uselessness, but 
also of my highly disturbing noxiousness. 

Clearly, in our encounter, we remained locked into a futile repetition 
of our role-appropriate behavior: she, the patient, screaming, begging, 
wailing for help, and I, the doctor, consoling, understanding, intervening. 
Rarely, if ever, were we able to go beyond these grotesque caricatures of 
ourselves and establish some semblance of a therapeutic alliance that 
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could have sustained a momentum towards greater integration, autonomy, 
or tranquillity on her part. As my words could not rescue her, much less 
can my text; it cannot even resurrect her or recover her scream. It can 
scarcely make her known. Instead, it mutes her, rubs her out, represses 
her most authentic presence. 


The Tape Recording 


Nowadays you can listen to a novel while driving along the Coastal 
Highway from Los Angeles to San Francisco; nowadays you can sit side 
by side with your analyst and view edited videotapes of your sessions; in 
fact, these might subsequently be released for consumption by a much 
wider public. But the power inherent in the recorded duplication of the 
human voice is hardly eroded. Indeed, its violent relationship to the 
written text is mostly neglected, if not outright denied. 

A rather peculiar formation of texts published in the 1969 issue of 
Les Temps Modernes envelops the question of violence engendered by a 
recording device in a heated debate among leading French intellectuals 
without ever directly addressing the character of its relationship to the 
written text. The centerpiece around which the debate swivels is a dia- 
logue anonymously submitted to the magazine, published under the title 
“Dialogue Psychoanalytique.’ It contains a segment of a visit by A. to his 
analyst, Dr. X, during which A. displays a tape recorder that he refuses to 
shut off throughout the entire interchange. In his letter, addressed to one 
of the members of the editorial committee of Les Temps Modernes, A. 
introduces himself and his text as follows: 


Cher C. Me voici échappé de mon asile psychiatrique, évadé d’un 
troisiéme étage avec seulement une main cassée—et la police aux 
trousses. .. . Mais pas si cassée que ¢a, la main: voir le text ci-joint, 
qui contient, parait-il, pas mal de punch. .. . Si vous décidez de le 
publier, il faudrait donner quelques précisions: j’ai 33 ans, je suis 
entré en analyse chez le Dr. X a l’4ge de 14 ans. Il y a eu plusieurs 
interruptions, mais je n’ai pris la décision de suspendre définitivement, 
contre l’avis du Dr. X, qu’a l’4ge de 28 ans. C’est trois ans aprés cet 
arrét ... que j’ai proposer au Dr. X la rencontre dont la fin est ici 
reproduite. Je croyais devoir lui fair part du résultat de mes 
réflexions . . . sur l’échec de ce qui avait été cette interminable rela- 
tion analytique. 


Dear C. I have escaped from my insane asylum, skipped from a 
fourth floor window with merely a broken hand—and the police at 
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my heels. . . . But not as badly as all that, the hand: see the enclosed 
text, which contains, it seems, a fair amount of punch... . If you 
decide to publish it, you would have to give a few details: | am 33 
years old, I entered analysis with Dr. X when I was 14. There were 
several interruptions, but I took the decision to stop, against Dr. X’s 
advice, only when I was 28. It was three years after having stopped 
analysis . . . that I proposed to Dr. X the meeting whose end is repro- 
duced herein. I thought I had to share with him the result of my 


reflections . . . on the failure that this interminable analytic relation 
had been.*° 


A. Is quite right when he advertises his text as not lacking punch, 
which can be demonstrated by countless excerpts similar to the following: 


Dr. X.: Je n’ai pas Phabitude de la violence physique. 

A.: Comment “‘la violence physique’’? 

Dr. X.: C’est une violence que de sortir cet enregistreur maintenant. 
A.: Une violence physique? (Etonnement extréme) 


Dr. X.: 1am not accustomed to physical violence. 

A.: What do you mean “physical violence?” 

Dr. X.: To take out that tape recorder now is a violent act. 
A.: A physical violence? (extreme astonishment)! 


And yet the discussants, in their argumentation regarding the value of A?s 
text, never address the central issue of violence as engendered by the 
refusal of A. to turn the recording device off. As such, the recorder, locked 
in the “ON” position, becomes a weapon that propels the analyst to 
intervene by finally calling the police and having his former analysand 
committed to a mental hospital. Sartre, Pingaud, and Pontalis wrestle 
with such favorites as “‘subjectivity” and “reciprocity,” and the validity of 
psychoanalysis as praxis or theory or both. No attempt is made to under- 
stand the analyst’s hypertrophical reaction to the tape recorder’s presence. 
No understanding is sought about the fact that the patient’s refusal to 
take off his hat or to lie on the couch would hardly have led to a compara- 
bly explosive situation. 

What is it then about this magnetic strip that is so terrifying and so 
powerful? The inherent property of recorded speech as conclusive evidence, 
a property surpassed only by cinematographic recording, is of considera- 
bly higher value (e.g., juridically) than evidence presented in writing or by 
eyewitnesses. The ownership of recorded evidence can enhance the power 
of its proprietor over those who might be implicated by said evidence 
rather dramatically. In our case A. was obviously trying to collect evi- 
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dence about the ineffective or noxious aspects of his analysis and his 
analyst, concerning which the latter became rather defensive. This comes 
as no surprise, since in psychotherapy/analysis tape recordings of sessions 
have traditionally been within the purview of the analyst. Even then, in 
contrast to written notes, they require explicit permission given by the 
patient. I heard of a case recently in which a therapist treating a couple 
with marital difficulties discovered that the husband was clandestinely 
recording the sessions. This resulted in an angry expulsion of the husband 
from therapy and a refusal to ever deal with him subsequently, based on 
the conviction that he was a “‘sociopath” and therefore untreatable. One 
wonders whether, here too, the fact of evidence being gathered by a 
patient was not primarily responsible for the therapist’s severe reaction. 

It becomes clear that the category of recorded speech is set apart from 
the written, so much so that the former can become a most powerful 
weapon in the hands of those who choose to wield it, a method that 
violates without seeming physically violent. And yet, it may be precisely 
due to its physical attributes that the tape recordings constitute a “higher” 
sort of evidence, one which, when obtained clandestinely, represents a 
violation of the subject’s constitutional rights. Murray Alpert, a neurosci- 
entist and pioneer in the scientific use of the recorded voice for purposes 
of assessing psychopathology, states quite clearly in a 1966 paper: “Since 
the information on a tape recording can be described physically, the use 
of tapes may make it possible to isolate and characterize the cues which 
subserve clinical impressions.’?* He implies that whatever physical data 
can be gleaned from written information (e.g., the frequency of certain 
words, or, in handwritten material, the amount of graphite used, the 
depth of impressions, etc.) are of inferior status to attributes belonging to 
the recorded voice, such as frequency, pitch, amplitude, pause duration, 
and their more complicated derivatives. 

The running motor of the recording machine, empowered by a seem- 
ingly independent source—electricity—implies another phenomenon, 
which could account for the analyst’s anxiety, clearly a significant compo- 
nent of his rebuttal. The simultaneous objectification of voice, establish- 
ing a connection to an imaginary public, an imaginary science, engulfs 
each word the very instant it is being uttered with a shroud of publicity. 
Ownership of the floating utterance, one that has not settled into a record 
other than memory, or the joint ownership of dialogue, is abolished once a 
metallic ear is set up within hearing distance. Magnetic tapes then consti- 
tute a sort of memory that is disturbingly unequal to what is remembered. 
The speaker loses out vis-a-vis his recorded voice; he cannot dub it later 
with his personal truth, his recollection of what was said. He is maimed 
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by temporality, whereas the tape recording remains perdurable across 
time, immune to intentional omission or to tamperings of the unconscious. 
It is therefore not simply the immediate insertion of a public, but also the 
establishment of a timeless dialogue, along with the ineffaceable signature 
of voice, that amounts to this penetrating class of evidence and causes 
high anxiety in those accused of unspoken crimes. In this context, A’s 
capricious cynicism and the hostility with which he maneuvers his record- 
ing device become readily apparent when he retorts to the analyst’s n’th 
demand to disengage the device with: ‘“‘Mais mon enregistrateur n’est pas 
une queue, vous savez! C’est un auditeur qui nous ecoute avec beaucoup de 
bienviellance” (But my tape recorder is not a tail (a penis), you know! It is 
a listener who listens to us with a great deal of benevolence/surveillance).*? 
Here he invokes the machine as metaphor, from phallus to benevolent 
listener, split-off part-objects of the perpetrator/patient, and uses them in 
his attempt to topple the analyst’s throne, to debase the production of 
psychoanalytic knowledge. 

None of the three critics in Les Temps Modernes seemed interested in 
the relationship of the recorded voice to the written text, although they 
debated rather virulently whether there was any value to publishing the 
latter at all. This, however, pertains to our concerns in this essay, that is, 
whether the significance of the written text can be enhanced by reference 
to the recorded voice, aside from the assertion of the “superior” value of 
recordings for purposes of evidence. In ‘“‘Dialogue psychoanalytique” the 
recorded voice appears only as a hypothesis, only as a threatened presence, 
an appearance relegated into the future, the anticipated doubling of the 
current dialogue. This reduplication, while assumed to exist concurrently, 
cannot technically be evoked without interfering with the process of record- 
ing itself. Most tape recorders cannot record and replay at once, and if 
they could, they would simply be re-recording the recorded echo of what 
is spoken and thereby create a reverberating sound, like the sound effected 
by delayed feedback in electronically amplified instruments. Therefore 
tape recorders can either passively attend to a conversation, as in our 
case, much like a cocked gun in the hands of a burglar (again the phallic 
metaphor!), or become protagonists in their own right, as in the final 
scene of Sartre’s Les Sequestrés d’Altona. There the voice of Frantz remains 
the sole presence on an otherwise stark empty stage, announcing the end 
of the world: “‘Peut-étre n’y aurait-il plus des siécles aprés le notre. Peut- 
étre qu’une bombe aura soufflé les lumiéres. Tout sera mort: les yeux, les 
juges, le temps. Nuit” (Maybe there will be no more centuries after ours. 
Maybe a bomb will have extinguished all lights. Everything will be dead: 
the eyes, the judges, the times. Night).** 
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Here the recorded voice announces an entirely different category of 
presence, one that transcends life but also obliterates breath, a material, 
metallic aliveness, the essence of a person, beyond his/her demise. No 
written text can surpass the extent of vivification inherent in the recorded 
voice, a perfect accoutrement for mausoleums, a vehicle for grief surpass- 
ing even the most vivid likenesses in its efficiency at reconstructing an 
image of the dead person. Presence in recorded voice is principally more 
ambiguous than in any other vehicle of narrative—film or written text 
—because the particular visibility of these mediums affirms at once the 
absence of the subject, whereas audio recordings merely distance the 
voice from its producer, without referring to his or her whereabouts. In 
fact, a more successful duplication or multiplication of presence becomes 
possible once technical difficulties such as distortion have been mastered. 
A recorded voice emanating from offstage is at once the most authentic 
representation of its author and a challenge to authenticity itself, an 
appropriation of space more complete and more indubitably representa- 
tive than that available through any other medium. Examples of compos- 
ers and performers using their own tape-recorded voices as musical 
instruments, a technique particularly evident in the work of Laurie 
Anderson, achieve a rather striking extension of self, a temporal and 
spatial expansion not only of abstracted sound, but of indisputably 
authentic utterance, of voice. 

And yet, as one will commonly remark when listening to one’s own 
recorded voice, a rather dramatic sense of alienation, of méconnaissance, 
accompanies such an experience. This failure of a person to identify with 
his voice on even the finest recordings is a physiological phenomenon, 
based on our mode of hearing our own spoken voice as primarily medi- 
ated through the bony structures of the head rather than the airspace 
between our ears and our mouth, which transports the sounds of our 
voices to others. Self-authentication fails when using the recorded voice 
as mirror, whereas it functions quite perfectly for purposes of objective 
representation of self to others. However, even there we must distinguish 
between familiar, i.e., recognizable voices, and those heard for the first 
time. It is clear that familiarity is a conditio sine qua non toward assuring 
the emblematic quality of human voice. 


The Insult 


He speaks plain cannon fire, and smoke and bounce, 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue: 
Our ears are cudgell’d, not a word of his 
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But buffets better than a fist of France. 

Zounds! | was never so bethumped with words, 

Since I first call’d my brother’s father dad. 

Shakespeare, King John, Act 2, Scene 1 
Thornton Wilder’s “On the stage is always now”’ already sets the stage for 
a radical coexistence between audience and spoken text. Drama is then 
the most unmediated form of narration, invoking a gamut of audience 
participation that ranges from a distanced, passive boredom, through 
“free-floating attention” (Freud), to captivation and ultimately a kind of 
perplexity, a “Betroffenheit” (stemming from the German “‘betroffen,’ 
meaning caught, befallen, and concerned all at once). It is the latter 
moment that appears as a suitably extreme form of participation to once 
more illuminate the startling relationship between the spoken voice and 
the “clinical” text. 

Peter Handke’s 1965 play Publikumsbeschimpfung (Insulting the 
Audience) offers possibly the most fitting demonstration of said perplexity, 
and the most overt one as well. It is an all-out effort to displace the 
audience from their yawning recess in the obscure distance beyond the 
stage. Two kinds of instructions are set as a preface to the main spoken 
text: it is suggested that the actors immerse themselves in a series of 
audiovisual events that include church litanies, soccer cheers, slogans 
shouted at political rallies, interruptions of speakers at debates, the simul- 
taneous translations at the United Nations, “Tell Me” by the Rolling 
Stones, the mockery of monkeys, and the spitting of llamas at the zoo. 
Further, there are three pages of stage directions in the following vein: 


Wenn die Besucher den fiir sie bestimmten Raum betreten, erwartet 
sie die bekannte Stimmung vor dem Beginn eines Stiickes. Vielleicht 
ist hinter dem geschlossenen Vorhang sogar das Gerdusch von 
irgendwelchen Gegenstanden zu héren, die den Besuchern das 
Verschieben und Zurechtrticken von Kulissen vortauschen. .. . Auch 
im Zuschauerraum ist fiir gewohnte Theaterstimmung zu sorgen. . . . 
Sind die Tien geschlossen und ist das Licht allmahlich erloschen, so 
wird es auch hinter dem Vorhang allmahlich still. . .. Die Buhne ist 
leer. Wahrend sie (die vier Sprecher) in den Vordergrund kommen, 
. .. wird es wieder hell, auf der Buhne und im Zuschauerraum. . . . Sie 
richten die Worte, die sie sprechen keinesfalls an die Zuh6rer. Das 
Publikum darf noch keinesfalls gemeint sein. 

As the audience enters the space assigned to them, they are encoun- 
tered by the familiar ambiance that precedes the beginning of a play. 
Quite possibly one can hear from behind the closed curtain sounds 
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simulating movement and adjustment of props. . . . in the orchestra 
too one should instill the usual theatre ambiance. . . . Once the doors 
are closed and the lights lowered, the sounds from behind the curtain 
too diminish gradually. The stage is empty. As they (the four speakers) 
advance to the foreground, . . . the light comes on again, both on 
stage and in the orchestra. .. . They aim the words that they speak 
most definitely not at the audience. The audience can definitely not 
be meant as yet.”° 


Then, after a brief interchange of curses, directed at no one, mumbled in 
random sequence, the actors begin to look at their audience, yet not at 
anyone specifically, and begin to speak to them. 


Sie sind willkommen. 
Dieses Stiick ist eine Vorrede. 


Sie schauen uns nicht zu. 
Sie schauen uns an. 


Sie horen uns nicht zu. 
Sie horen uns an. 


Sie werden von einem Ort zu 
verschiedenen Orten gehen. 


Zuvor aber werden sie noch 
beschimpft werden, weil auch 
das Beschimpfen eine Art ist 
mit ihnen zu reden. 

Indem wir beschimpfen 


k6nnen wir unmittelbar werden. 


Wir konnen einen Funken 
uberspringen lassen. 

Wir konnen den Spielraum 
zerstoren. Wir kOnnen eine 
Wand niederreissen. 

Wir konnen sie beachten. 


You are welcome. 
This piece is a prologue. 


You are not looking on. 
You are looking at us. 


You are not listening to us. 
You are hearing us out. 


You are about to go from one 
place to different places. 


But first you will be 
insulted, since insulting too 
is a way of speaking to you. 


By insulting you we can 
become immediate. 

We can make a spark 

spring over. 

We can destroy the playroom 
[i.e., the elbowroom] 

We can tear down a wall. 

We can notice you.*° 


These excerpts of the Handke play contain the two decisive moments 


that amount to the intended uprooting of the audience. First, there is a 
shift from the prefatory casualness of aimless insulting to the actors’ 
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direct speech to the audience; second, and more important, there is the 
moment when the actors announce their intent to insult the audience. 
This, they feel, will add the extravagant dimension of immediacy, it will 
make sparks fly, elbowroom shrivel, walls crumble, until finally they will 
be able to notice their audience, to consider and esteem them, quite 
possibly to become one with them. Is this immediacy simply Wilder’s 
contemporaneity, a rather obvious discovery when clutching a ticket 
stub, or is it indeed a revelation of unmediated presence? Could Handke 
really have aimed at surpassing even Peter Brook’s mythological approxi- 
mation of ““The Immediate Theatre’ as he describes it in his book The 
Empty Space? 


All is not movement, all is not destruction, all is not restlessness. 
There are pillars of affirmation. Those are the moments of achieve- 
ment which do occur, suddenly, anywhere: the performance, the occa- 
sions when collectively a total experience, a total theatre of play and 
spectator makes nonsense of any divisions like Deadly, Rough, and 
Holy. At those rare moments, the theatre of joy, of celebration, the 
theatre of exploration, the theatre of shared meaning, the living 
theatre, are one.”” 


Quite possibly so. Handke’s piece appears now, with hindsight, as a 
metapsychological critique of Brook’s theater, even though it predated its 
formulation and undermined its possibilities. The audience is played with; 
the audience—not the actors, not the text—becomes the subject of the 
play, as it is taken on a roller-coaster ride on varying levels of experience 
and participation. If this is indeed so, it might imply that the insult 
contains an exquisitely more suitable potential to perplex and then to 
envelop the audience than that inherent in the touch, the conversation, 
the throwing of kisses or roses. Handke’s insults engulf the audience in its 
entirety; no individual spectator is affected directly, picked out, dragged 
on stage, kissed, sat on, or insulted. “Sie sind keine Einzahl, sie sind eine 
Mehrzahl von Personen” (You are not singularly, you are plurally people).”° 
Any act of severance would be nothing but a feast for the remaining 
audience. After merely a moment of tension—Will I be next?—the 
afflicted become part of the play and the rest can recline again comfortably. 
But here anyone and everyone is constantly “meant” and “‘addressed,’” no 
one is spared. The audience is amalgamated and dissolved at once. Again, 
this is not achieved simply by exhortation, or subtle persuasion, or a 
dramatic imploration. 


Ihr wart die geborenen Schauspieler. Euch steckte die Freude am 
Spielen im Blut, ihr Schlachter, ihr Tollhausler, ihr Mitlaufer, ihr ewig 
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Gestrigen, ihr Herdentiere, ihr Laffen, ihr Miststiicke, ihr Volksfrem- 
den, ihr Gesinnungslumpen. 


You were born actors. The joy of acting (playing) was in your blood, 
you butchers, you lunatics, you underlings, you who are stuck in the 
past, you herd of animals, you dandies, you filth, you foreign breed, 
amoral pack.?? 


All this appears infinitely more immediate than any sales pitch or 
sermon could. Of course, many a preacher will call his congregation all 
kinds of names, but always in the name of a higher authority and never 
unconditionally. The parishioner’s presence in church is already a condi- 
tion for being absolved from all potential curses that might befall him, as 
is a pious life-style outside the church. For Handke’s audience their pres- 
ence in the theater as audience is the one and only condition for being 
insulted. It is the demasking of this condition by the so-called actors as 
spokespeople for the playwright that justifies their being insulted. Their 
only recourse is leaving the theater, and even then they will already have 
implicated themselves simply by having gone there. 

In their particularly undeserved and unrewarding position, Handke’s 
audience finds itself in nothing other than an excessively accentuated 
condition of being insulted. When examining this condition from a psy- 
chological vantage point, more profound clues as to its particular effective- 
ness in rendering a subject ‘subjected,’ ‘meant,’ or “affected”? might 
emerge. Cursing at someone (or something) is said to be in linear deriva- 
tion from a child’s frustrated crying if deprived of a desired object. Once 
language sets in to supply words as carriers for frustration and anger in 
lieu of inarticulate tears and cries, the child formulates curses and exple- 
tive phrases geared toward affecting its subject as if he/she were being hit 
physically. M. E Ashley Montagu makes this point in an early paper: 


The verbal assault of swearing would appear to be a substitute form 
of physical assault. By knocking the enemy about, so to speak, in 
scurrilous language, by applying all the degrading epithets of which 
one can think, he is brought down, in imagination at least, to that 
condition in which in reality one would like to see him.?° 


Yet other than making this claim and perseverating on the theme of the 
cathartic nature of swearing, Montagu does not offer an explanation as to 
why this should be possible. To rephrase this question, how can words 
become substitutes for physical assaults and affect the victim as if he were 
actually hit or even wounded? 

For the answer we must take an excursion into the theories concern- 
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ing magical operations; and since childhood is the most magical of ages, 
the foundation to its understanding is set there. According to Jean Piaget, 
the seminal theoretician and observer of childhood development and 
behavior, the first utterances of children can be described as ‘“‘egocentric 
speech.” In it words are virtually omnipotent and relate to magical thinking. 
The child feels that it can twist reality by manipulating the word, it feels 
that nature exists as in its own order of ideas. It follows then that words 
can be fused with objects and their evocation will be seen as having a 
direct, unmediated effect on the object. To say “I want you to die” equals 
“You are dead” and both might mean the actual death of the object in the 
mind of the child making these statements. It is interesting that Raymond 
Hollander, in an important paper on “Compulsive Cursing,’?! considers 
the magical power of curse words, but only through their ability to 
“mobilize the most profound emotion” by virtue of being “‘confused with 
the thing (itself)? and thus standing for “mountains of meaning.’ He fails 
to consider the interpersonal dimension of cursing, which relies on the 
corresponding readiness of the victim to engage in the magic of this 
process, thereby providing the social justification for curses as effective 
carriers of rage and frustration. Childish delusions of omnipotence alone 
would certainly not be an explanation of cursing among adults, where the 
social conventions of magic are integrated as a hidden yet powerful sub- 
stratum of the cultural experience. 

Magic has long been identified as an essential quality of spoken 
language, be that in childhood, “‘primitive”’ societies, or the modern world. 
Authors such as Ogden and Richards,** Malinowski,*? and, more recently, 
Izutsu,** have established its firm place in any modern theory of language. 
Such utterances as spells, threats, and invocations, by priests and laity of 
all sorts, have been used as keys in the elucidation of the magical power of 
spoken words. Even the gods, whose words were pure magic, were not 
immune to angry threats and insults, as evidenced by the “sorcerers of 
ancient Egypt, [who,] not content to prostrate [themselves] before the 
high divinities humbly imploring their aid, often sought instead to prevail 
upon them by threats and intimidation?’*’ Cursing gods and cursing 
priests gave rise, in declining omnipotence, to quotidian swearing with its 
sizable remnant of magical thinking, lacking which neither the curser nor 
the cursed would be affected by the power of the interchange. 

Parallel to anthropologico-linguistic efforts, psychoanalysis has 
attempted to approach the root of this matter by ascribing a genealogy to 
adult swearing based on psychosexual antecedents in childhood. Early 
psychoanalysts beginning with Freud emphasized the sexual and “per- 
verted” nature of insults, rather than their aggressive elements, the latter 
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merely being in the service of sexual impulses. In Jokes and Their Rela- 
tion to the Unconscious, Freud states that “by the utterance of the obscene 
words it compels the person who is assailed to imagine the part of the 
body or the procedure in question and shows her that the assailant is 
himself imagining it???° This evocative quality of obscene language is 
taken one step further by Sandor Ferenczi, who assumes “‘that these 
words contain in themselves the power to force upon the listener a 
regressive-hallucinatory stimulation of memory pictures.”*’ Here the 
evocative, stimulating power is presented as divorced and independent of 
any affective accompaniments embodied, for instance, in vocal emphasis 
and gesture. 

One is tempted to settle for this as an explanatory model for the 
effectiveness of word-magic. But one would have to extend this beyond 
the mere activation of memory images suggesting sexual excitement. The 
activation would probably include a distinct mode of perception (as sug- 
gested by Ferenczi’s use of the word hallucinatory) in order to account for 
the degree of intrusion into current reality testing. Whether this activa- 
tion is due to a quality pertaining to the word itself, disregarding the 
context of the utterance, remains highly questionable. In fact, ritualistic 
use of evocations (or invectives) has always been marked by characteristic 
nonverbal signs, such as chants, masks, dances, etc. This brings us back 
to the vocal yet nonverbal utterance, the shout, as an instrument of 
magic, even when it lacks any connotative significance. 

Robert Graves’ story ““The Shout’’?? is a most powerful illustration of 
this phenomenon. The narrative is set during a cricket game on the grounds 
of an asylum for the mentally ill. A patient by the name of Crossley, “the 
most intelligent man in the asylum,” joins the narrator in the scoring box 
at the game and the two are quickly engaged in conversation. Crossley 
tells the story of a strange man named Charles who was listening to a 
sermon when children, who had crept up behind a cromlech, suddenly 
shouted in his ears and then burst into laughter over their prank. Mr. 
Charles “‘was startled into anger; he opened his mouth as if he were about 
to curse them, and bared his teeth to the gums.’ Later Mr. Charles 
expresses his relief for not having shouted back. When questioned about 
that, he says: “‘‘If I had shouted, my shout would have either killed them 
outright or sent them mad?” His statement naturally arouses interest, but 
when asked to display his talent, he retorts: ““‘It is not only children who 
would be hurt by my shout. Men can be sent raving mad by it; the 
strongest, even, would be flung to the ground. It is a magic shout that I 
learned from the chief devil in the Northern Territory: ’”’ Upon being urged 
to give a taste of this magic, he adds: ‘“‘‘My shout is not a matter of tone or 
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vibration but something not to be explained. It is a shout of pure evil, and 
there is no fixed place for it on the scale. It may take any note. It is pure 
terror, . . ?”’ And indeed, as his “‘face . . . hardened to a rough stone mask, 
dead white at first, and then flushing outwards from the cheek bones red 
and redder, and at last as black, as if he were about to choke,’ he uttered a 
shout that devastated everything around. 


Epilogue 


Once the written page was a hide, a skin spread out to dry under the sun, 
to cover hollow barks for drumming, a dead piece of parchment for 
painless tattoos. The animal hide, a flattened, translucent shell of life, 
remains as elastic as ever. The space behind the page might still be most 
effectively imagined as a perpetual source of pulsation, of jabbing and 
kicking, of shoving and tugging, even when such demonstrations of life 
are seemingly swallowed by the crevices of the book. The patient would 
have to be sought and pictured in such a space if he is indeed to be 
enveloped by the page and not merely grazed by it. There she would yell 
and shout obscenities, be heard, be known, impact and impale. Each 
scream would come bulging through the paper, fistlike, poking, though 
always dulled. An insult would quiver on the page, would smell faintly of 
live cinders, though not enough to wrinkle the nose. A scream would 
never cut through, nor would an insult ever burn its way through the page 
to its targets. They would stay muzzled, choked by their own efforts, 
lacking witness to their pain and rage. 

Those who purport to bear witness, the clinicians who cannot bear 
the loneliness of their tasks, seek to remove themselves from the presence 
of uttered pain. Ostensibly they insert the page to objectify their 
experiences, but actually they use it as a shield, to fend off the blinding 
intensity of the patient’s utterance and to include it among those methodi- 
cal tricks that assure separateness and foster transference. In their claim 
to aid future generations of patients by spreading the word from their 
clinics, they beg the fact that their writings serve more to anchor them- 
selves in a world of truth than do anything for their patients. These 
remain forever enshrouded by their analysts’ texts, mystified by the words 
and mythological figures to the masses of unanalyzed. Dora and Little 
Hans are the inverse epigones of psychoanalysis. By lending their texts to 
their analyst, they were stripped of their hides and became nameless, 
contorted bodies, bound by the neuroses of desire. With Dora and Little 
Hans, Freud established the patient as the singular locus for the produc- 
tion of the Unconscious, an explosive site limned by the setting and 
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ultimately defused by the clinical text. 

Is there then no memory of what is covered by the page? Is the space 
circumscribed by the text contained thereby and marked as irretrievable, 
therefore eternal? After being in the presence of screaming or insulting, 
the attempt to craft a text for it is both a way of betraying its memory and 
a method of cherishing it by creating its very own mausoleum etched on 
the page. No trick, not even sneaking a microphone behind this white 
curtain, will change its nature, will make of it a weeping, bleeding veronica, 
an authentic image of pathos. Instead, the text continues to limp along in 
its incompleteness, the most appropriate monument to the memory of 
presence, the abstraction of voice from its speaker. 
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In Love with Words: The Case of Carolina C. 
Jennifer Stone 


A Lacanian Preamble 


Freud’s 1885 return to Vienna via Berlin, after spending about five months 
in Paris where he attended Charcot’s seminars, was, in fact, a departure of 
radical consequence for psychoanalysis. Because Freud found he had noth- 
ing to say to his hysterics, he listened attentively and heard that the 
unconscious is not structured like a body. Once hypnosis stopped, speech 
started and his patients’ excruciating bodily symptoms paled so that the 
“fastidiously specialized eroticism”' of a language of choreographed ges- 
tures vanished. Unexpected semiotic play now unfolds in a dialogue of 
chance excluded by the regularity of somatic pursuits. If (to pastiche 
Freud’s totem and taboo) in the uncanny beginnings of Parisian hypnosis 
was the hysteric’s acrobatic deed, at the open end of Viennese psychoanal- 
ysis is the broken subject’s unconscious word. In its following Parisian 
version, the unconscious, for Lacan, does not prepare language, it is 
language that postdates it. 

During the viva voce of an analytic encounter, dialogue distracts 
observation. Voice’s phonological passage blanks out the body writ large. 
If the analysand’s body is now missing (manque 4 etre), it is because she is 
mastering remembering, or, as Freud put it, suffering from reminiscences. 
By not being, she is not forgetting (manque d’oubli). Repress the history 
of a subject’s itinerary and fossilize her hysteria in an identity: the deferred 
action of her remembering after the event (aprés-coup) does not give her 
new be-lated goals but allows her to reconsider the traumatic past as 
irrecuperable, as nothing but a retroactive fiction. The inverse teleology 
of her looking back on nothing, instead of looking forward to something, 
might direct her away from the thunderbolts of blind acting out. 

Repetition is founded on a return of jouissance, not on a retrieval of a 
fictional lost object. She repeats the scandal of jouissance’s imminent loss 
so that in love she will give what she does not have and win what she will 
lose again. Lacan’s jouissance-repetition, instead of Freud’s uncertain work- 
ing-through, will be all she expects, sans regret and sans hope, which is 
not to say that she is trapped in the always already vice of historical/ 
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hysterical determinism. The issue of repressing repetition is that events 
are taken to be self-fulfilling and nothing is more fatalistic than that. Yet a 
post-repetition state of permanent belatedness, only being aprés-coup, 
would, however, suggest that life might continue, that bruised subjects may 
endure, and that changes could occur—an optimism of desire coupled with 
a pessimism of demand. She turns toward a perhaps possible and (in)differ- 
ent unhappiness amid general misery instead of more merely determinate 
and repeated miseries. Freud never claimed to be a therapeutic enthusiast. 
A fake cure would disavow her jouissance in doubt. If she relinquishes her 
split subjectivity in a masque of self-reconstruction, she forecloses on 
Oedipus and forgets her staining wound in favor of the romantic end. 
Failure to symbolize her primal fall from imaginary plenitude would lead 
her right back into the detours of aphasia, so that her body would once 
again swamp her unconscious. Lacan’s brief went: ““When you leave 
here, you become aphasic.’ Best then that she not leave analysis before it’s 
time. But as it turned out, on 31 December 1900, that’s what Freud’s 
most resistant hysteric, Dora, did. 


The Cases of Dora, the Wolf Man, and the Rat Man 


Ida Bauer, alias Dora, died in New York in the forties, mercilessly 
identified with her own mother’s “‘housewife’s psychosis” (7:20). Dora’s 
mimicked obsession with cleanliness, turned mainly inwards on her own 
body, had led to bowel cancer. Dr. Felix Deutsch, the anonymous physi- 
cian Freud referred to in a footnote added in 1923 to her case history of 
1905 [1901] and in whom Dora had “‘confided”’ (7:13) in 1922, informs 
us that this “most repulsive” hysteric persisted in her illness, and it is by 
no means clear that her analysis/analyst-gone-astray led directly to the 
conversion of her hysterical symptoms into obsessional ones.” Freud relates 
in his 1913 essay, ‘“The Disposition to Obsessional Neurosis: A Contribu- 
tion to the Choice of Neurosis” (12:317—26), the case of another woman 
who underwent a similar trajectory into ‘“‘a compulsion for scrupulous 
washing” (12:320) because she wanted a child and could not have one by 
the only man she loved; and in Freud’s 1914 study, ““From the History of 
an Infantile Neurosis” (17:7—122), the Wolf Man, of course, also substi- 
tuted an obsessional neurosis for his earlier anxiety hysteria. 

The retroactive phantasies of the Wolf Man and his imaginary memo- 
ries of the primal scene led Freud to revise his initial theories of hysteria 
and obsession: he had first thought that actual passive or active seduction 
with the products of unpleasure or pleasure took place in a chronological 
sequence in the child’s earliest years (hysteria: ages 2-4-6; obsessional 
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neurosis: ages 6-8-10). In his letters and drafts sent to Fliess between 
1887 and 1904, Freud realized that “hysteria necessarily presupposes a 
primary experience of unpleasure—that is, of a passive nature.’* Return- 
ing to early Freud aprés-coup, we sense that he had already detected that, 
in the architecture of hysteria, there may be nothing more than an imagi- 
nary dimension— “detours via fantasies” and “‘psychic facades’’* —to the 
reminiscences from which the hysteric suffers. In his subsequent corre- 
spondence with Lou Andreas-Salomé, Freud, on 21 April 1918, writes to 
tell her that she is “entirely right” in what she has “‘discovered”’ concern- 
ing one of the ways in which the precondition of hysteria yields to the 
precondition of obsession.° There is mutual anxiety of influence, but as 
Lou later put it in her open letter to Freud on his seventy-fifth birthday, 
Mein Dank an Freud, published in Vienna in 1931, “‘I like nothing better 
than to run on your lead—though it has to be a really long one—so that 
as soon as I go scrambling about too far away you’ve only got to wind it 
up to have me standing right beside you,’® Freud reproved her for using 
his name and encouraged her to thank psychoanalysis instead, but she 
objected, saying that being only a woman, she could not separate his 
name from the theory and that she did not know what the theory would 
be without his name! 

Die Lou (as Alix Strachey was to call her)’ had written to Freud, in a 
letter of 27 February 1918, that “‘it was as if the hysterical predisposition 
lay behind and has found expression in the obsessional one, and as if the 
ensuing neurosis was a duplication of the first one?’ She asks whether the 
improvement by returning to the original hysterical-neurosis could not 
“sometimes be the explanation of the fact that hysterical and obsessional 
symptoms especially of the milder type, can appear commingled, and that 
these neuroses are often difficult to delimit exactly in practice?” She 
perspicaciously remarks that “if one leaves out of account the purely 
external effect of the trauma, one is left with the image of the trauma 
which has developed in the patient’s own mind?”® 

If the hysteric is subject to reminiscences, then the obsessional is 
subject to uncertainties, especially in regard to chronological and counta- 
ble time, and has an aversion to clocks and watches. Freud, who has ‘‘just 
been looking through the [Wolf Man’s] case history,” about to be pub- 
lished four years after its completion in the fourth volume of his Collected 
Papers (1918), writes that in the analysis of Lou’s “countryman,” one can 
recognize a different way that hysteria transforms into obsession: “‘the 
intimidation of hysteria’ produces a regression from the genital to the 
preceding anal-sadistic phase. He argues that her derivation of the 
obsessional’s “‘all-pervading doubt and hate-love fluctuations” is too intel- 
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lectual and rational since these are the continuation of the powerful ambiv- 
alent tendencies in the pre-genital phase. ‘“The tendency to doubt arises 
not from any occasion to doubt,’ writes Freud, “‘but is the continuation of 
the powerful ambivalent tendencies in the pre-genital phase, which from 
then on become attached to every pair of opposites that present 
themselves.” Freud ends his letter by conceding, “‘at that point, to be sure, 
chaos and darkness intervene, from penetrating which further I beg you 


to excuse me?”” 


Apres-coup apres Lou(p) 


Freud goes little further in exploring this dark continent where hysteria 
and obsession’s essential demarcation lines fade. He will, however, build a 
devastating theory of postludic anxiety on the Wolf Man’s retroactive 
narrative and deferred realization of a doubtful primal scene. After Lou’s 
comments, Lacanian wordplay becomes irresistible, hence my aprés-coup 
apres Lou(p). The voiced signifiers of her first name, Lou, resound for 
anyone with an ear for double entendre, as the French word for “‘wolf” is 
“‘loup.” Hence my pun, aprés-coup apres Lou(p), encodes the Wolf Man’s 
retroactive blow and marks phallic lack in the final unvoiced “‘p.” 

It is Lacan who will penetrate further the enigma of the link between 
symptoms and the primal scene when he poses the problem as follows: 


Car aprés tout, pourquoi la scéne primitive est-elle si traumatique? 
Pourquoi est-elle toujours trop tot ou trop tard? Pourquoi le sujet y 
prend-il ou trop de plaisir—du moins est-ce ainsi que, d’abord, nous 
avons concu la causalité traumatisante de l’obsessionnel—ou trop 
peu, comme chez l’hystérique? 


For, after all, why is the primal scene so traumatic? Why is it always 
too early or too late? Why does the subject take either too much 
pleasure in it—at least, this is how at first we conceived the trauma- 
tizing causality of the obsessional neurotic—or too little, as in the 
case of the hysteric?!° 


Listening to the analysand’s narrative of phantasized seduction after 
the event, aprés-coup, Freud insists that the hysteric is traumatized not by 
the uncanny things she has seen in the primal scene—that “posthumous 
action of sexual trauma” (3:154)—but by the voiced noises she has 
heard.'' To account for why, in Freud’s early explanation of hysterical and 
obsessional neuroses, the future anterior primal scene is so traumatizing 
(what for Lacan is dustuchia, the unhappy encounter with the real), we 
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need to refer to Lacan’s theories of the language of the unconscious and of 
the transference. The structure of a neurosis, for Lacan, is essentially a 
question— asking being the opposite of becoming. 

Lacan’s concept of the language of the unconscious is best under- 
stood in counterpoint to Jakobson’s critique of Saussurean linguistics: 
Lacan calls his own version of Jakobsonian linguistics “‘linguisterie” rather 
than “‘linguistique” in his essay, “A Jakobson.”!* Lacan’s seductive linguis- 
tic chicanery allows us to emphasize Freud’s statement that in hysteria no 
original trauma necessarily lies behind the architecture’s facade but that 
the structure of hysteria is a structure of language. In his 1909 note on the 
Rat Man’s case, Freud calls the language of obsessional neurosis— ‘“‘the 
means by which it expresses its secret thoughts” —“‘only a dialect” of the 
language of hysteria (10:156—57), a view echoed later in Lou’s derived 
notion of obsession as an expression of hysteria. In the 1913 essay on the 
problem of choice of neurosis, mentioned above, Freud presents another 
instance of a woman whose anxiety neurosis “‘suddenly changed into an 
obsessional neurosis of the severest type.’ He writes that this significant 
case might “‘be looked upon like a bilingual document” and that it might 
“show how an identical content could be expressed by two neuroses in 
different languages.’ However, he also suspects a later event might occa- 
sion the primary trauma but repress it and then produce an obsessional 
variant of the original hysterical symptom: ““The obsessional neurosis 
was not a further reaction to the same trauma which had first provoked 
the anxiety hysteria; it was a reaction to a second experience, which had 
completely wiped out the first” (12:319). 

Freud, in ‘“The Architecture of Hysteria;’ had already commented to 
Fliess on three kinds of compromise displacement: displacement by associ- 
ation in hysteria; displacement by (conceptual) similarity in obsessional 
neurosis (characteristic of the place and time where the defense occurs); 
and causal displacement in paranoia.'? Here it seems that Freud, as Jakob- 
son does later, identifies condensation (‘‘association” and “‘similarity”’) 
with metonymy. It is tempting to reduce the process of displacement to 
the two axes of language, metonymy and metaphor, but it would be an 
oversimplification (or, to use Jakobson’s words about his own schema, 
“illegitimate reductionism”’), since the evidence we have does not allow us 
to promote an opposition between the two forms of neuroses, hysteria 
and obsession, which sometimes replace one another and sometimes 
“‘commingle,’ Jakobson’s deconstruction of the metonymy/metaphor oppo- 
sition might hold a parallel for hysteria/obsession. He writes that “‘in 
poetry where similarity is superinduced upon contiguity, any metonymy is 


slightly metaphorical and any metaphor has a metonymical tint,’!* 
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Hysteria and obsession, one can therefore argue, do not necessarily 
exist, except for formal purposes, in separation: the “poetic function” of 
psychoanalysis’ “hysterization of discourse” projects identifying princi- 
ples from one axis into the other, and the subject is nailed down at the 
place of their intersection. For as Freud had already written in 1894 in 
“The Neuro-Psychoses of Defence: An Attempt at a Psychological Theory 
of Acquired Hysteria, of Many Phobias and Obsessions and of certain 
Hallucinatory Psychoses”’ (3:45 —61) [the German word for “obsession,” 
Zwangsvorstellung, used here for the first time], the ‘simultaneous 
appearance’ of phobias and hysterias makes it difficult to separate hyste- 
ria clearly from other neuroses and makes it necessary to set up the 
category of “mixed neuroses,’ for “‘it is not rare for a psychosis of defence 
episodically to break through the course of a hysterical or mixed neurosis” 
(3:60). I would tentatively suggest that since hysteria substitutes primary 
jouissance for the primal scene, it tends towards the paradigmatic axis; 
and since obsession combines the primary event with contiguous/successive 
traumas, it tends towards the syntagmatic axis; however, these always 
potentially mixed neuroses defy absolute definitions. What I would then 
call the “‘bilinguisterie” of the hysterical/obsessional subject, therefore, 
does not necessarily consist of speaking two languages at once—a form 
of glossolalia—but of one or other language being always already in 
potentia, just as in the paradigmatic model of linguistic equivalences/ 
similarity. The opposition between hysteria and obsession is dialectically 
confounded in a syntagmatic combination of symptoms where, to draw 
on Jakobson’s own revisions of this model, succession includes simulta- 
neous concurrence in “permanently dynamic synchrony.” 


To explore further Freud’s definition of hysteria and obsession as “‘these 
two transference neuroses proper” (12:319), we need, secondly, to con- 
sider how psychoanalysis, in order to set the transference into play, 
adopts the hysterization of discourse—a ruse, in Lacan’s terms, to intro- 
duce structurally via artificial conditions the discourse of the hysteric.'* 
Before I address the topic of the desire of the analyst, let me preface my 
remarks by saying that my use of the masculine pronoun for analyst and 
obsessional, and of the feminine pronoun for hysteric, is by no means 
absolute, but purely a result of political statistics, which in present circum- 
stances leads to schematic clarity and which I shall reassess in the section 
below on Carolina C. 

The desire of the analyst is to dislodge this impotent transferen- 
tial structure where he is symptom—a moment of stagnation in the 
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“neutrality” of the analytic dialectic—and to subordinate his assumed 
ability as le sujet supposé savoir to the impossibility of the split subject. 
The hysteric, as split subject, does not know her desire and thinks she 
wants a master to explain to her why it is that she refuses phallic jouissance 
in favor of an attachment to /e plus-de-jouir of primary jouissance (objet 
petit a) beyond the phallus and thus, as Lacan writes concerning Dora, 
has homosexual tendencies; whereas, I would argue, the obsessional, as 
split subject, similarly does not know his desire and symptomatically 
thinks he wants as his truth, know-how (le savoir-faire avec lalangue), in 
the place of the other.'® The obsessional’s epistemophilia can be derived 
from Freud’s note that “‘obsessional neurosis is characterized by a relative 
precocity of intellectual development, hysteria by a relative precocity of 
libido development.” The hysteric thus teaches us about “‘chicanes du 
désir” and the obsessional about “‘chicanes de la pensée.” 

As Lacan proposes, the hysteric’s question regards her very being, 
““Qu’est-ce qu’étre une femme?” (What is it to be a woman?), while the 
obsessional’s question relates to what he knows, ““Comment I’étre peut-il 
savoir?” ‘How can a being know?). The obsessional’s discourse is a ver- 
sion of the hysteric’s address to the Other, but is self-referential — what 
Freud identified as taking the form of the Greek middle voice (14:109—40) 
—and bears a distorted resemblance to the discourse of the university. In 
Lacan’s scheme of the four discourses (hysteric, master, university, analyst), 
neurotic impotence is countered by the university’s impossibility in the 
case of the obsessional and by an impossible desire for mastery in the case 
of the hysteric. Lacan’s view of the hysteric’s desire for the Other’s desire 
has its counterpart in the obsessional’s desire to be installed in the place 
of the Other (‘dans le lieu de |’Autre ot il [l’obsessionnel] s’installe’’).'” 
Hysteria is alloerotic, the hysteric being alienated in the Other’s desire, 
whereas the obsessional knows that the Other’s desire is defective [A] and 
that the sexual relation is impossible, and thus he privileges knowledge 
about ex-sistence, life and especially death, over desire. The obsessional 
devotes his besieged discourse to bypassing the captivating decoys of 
treacherous desire. 

Yet the hysteric’s pleasure in primary jouissance begs the question: 
“What is the obsessional’s relation to primary jouissance?”’ I would venture 
to argue that since the obsessional actively takes “too much” pleasure in 
the primal scene, his seduction is not in jeopardy, but his life! By contrast, 
because the hysteric passively takes too little pleasure in discovering her 
lack (manque-a-étre) there, it is only in primary jouissance that she deludes 
her insatiable demand to get enough. She so hopes to evade “‘the return of 
the depressed’’! The obsessional takes enough pleasure in the ambivalent 
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achievement of Oedipal subjectivity and in the anxious contests (joutes/ 
jouir) of phallic jouissance, and hence his compulsion to repeat that 
self-deprivation which occurs in the primal scene. He thus plans to investi- 
gate “the return of the repressed.” These results neither explain nor justify 
their missed encounter with the real and their unexpected endurance of 
the law which so effectively (re-)inscribes/deletes the primal scene, and then 
produces the unconscious. So I rephrase the question and cautiously ask: 
“Where does the subject take enough pleasure?” 

There does, moreover, seem to be a problem with Lacan’s concept of 
primary jouissance in that it appears to reproduce the essentialism of 
Freud’s originary myth of the primal scene before he had understood the 
Wolf Man’s coming after the fact (apres-coup). Primary jouissance is 
therefore another deferred “theoretical fiction,’ imaginarily and chronologi- 
cally located prior to the primal scene. This a posteriori reading orients 
the discursive strategy of the term “primary jouissance” toward establish- 
ing the phallic signifier as a limit to hysteria. If not conceived in this way, 
Lacan’s concept runs the risk of falling into the hands of mystical femi- 
nists and phallocentric sexists. Perhaps we could then venture to say that 
the deprived hysteric’s desire to retreat to woman’s maternal body and to 
sustain/defy the desire of the father'® masquerades as an impotent demand 
to reproduce her belated imaginary memories of primary jouissance beyond 
the phallus, apres Lou(p); whereas the dubious obsessional’s desire to 
progress beyond castration and to evade the risks of desire is camouflaged 
as an impossible need to know more about lack, life and death, aprés 


loup. 


The Case of Carolina C. 


I shall now turn to the case of Carolina C. in the work of Iginio Ugo 
Tarchetti and Ettore Scola.!? Tarchetti’s novel of 1869, Fosca, was trans- 
lated into Scola’s film of 1981, Passione d'amore, and the pleasure of both 
texts lies in their internal structural symmetry: Fosca, initially an hysteric, 
transforms into an obsessional, and Giorgio, her lover, starts out in the 
defiles of obsessional doubt and ends up an hysteric. Based on the case 
history of a certain Carolina C., the tale of Fosca reworks Tarchetti’s past 
experiences aprés-coup. Tarchetti, who made a career in the military, 
re-elaborates here his earlier attachment, in Milan from 1864 to 1865, to 
Clara (whose name means “Light” and who is the poetic antithesis of 
broody Fosca whose name means “‘Dark’’). He had met Clara, by chance, 
after knocking on a wrong door, but she is already married and has a 
child so their adulterous passion is implicitly fraught with a decadent 
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tension in flight from prosaic romanticism. Once Tarchetti daparts on a 
military transfer to Parma, he is distracted in an encounter with another 
woman, Carolina C., “una giovane sarda, epilettica: Fosca, appunto”’ (a 
young Sardinian woman, epileptic: Fosca, in fact), writes Portinari (ix). 
Carolina (or Angiolina, according to some) has a disposition quite the 
inverse of Clara’s and she will serve as neurotic clay for Tarchetti’s 
pathological mold. Tarchetti will find thereafter that a “macabre” obses- 
sion governs his life, and he writes: “Pit che l’analisi d’un affetto, pit 
che il racconto di una passione d’amore, io faccio forse qui la diagnosi di 
una malattia’” (More than an analysis of an affection, more than a love 
story, I am perhaps making here a diagnosis of an illness) (8). 

Whether Tarchetti’s narrative is reliable is in question, and the tex- 
tual authority is in double jeopardy since not only is he returning his 
past to us aprés-coup but the ultimate climactic encounter in the novel 
between Fosca and Giorgio was transmitted by an amanuensis, Salvatore 
Farina, after Tarchetti’s death of typhus at the age of thirty, on 25 March 
1869. Although in the novel Fosca’s death ensues the petite mort of sexual 
ecstasy, Carolina C. survived Tarchetti and would religiously have ever- 
greens placed on his grave, every year, on the first day of November, in 
memory of ‘“‘un impossibile amore perduto” (an impossible lost love).”° 
While Tarchetti had been ailing, he had sketched out the novel’s missing 
and uncertain finale in a spoken account on his death-bed. Farina offers 
several different versions in his notebooks and so further unsettles the 
narrative; he was also to Tuscanize Tarchetti’s Milanese prose. Thus, this 
disturbed text by what Foucault calls an ‘“‘author function,’ Tarchetti, 
resists both linguistic and textual closure. Fosca is under constant erasure 
and points to how little intact these autobiographical memories are. All 
processes of verbal recall now look treacherous. 

Furthermore, the design of the text is puzzling since it is encased in 
an epistolary form. A letter from the doctor to Giorgio ends the text 
which began with an anonymous letter from someone who explains that 
through some strange coincidence of events, he had come to possess the 
manuscript and now took responsibility for publishing these memoirs 
and for protecting the identity of its protagonists, and the secret of its 
so-called author who is still alive. This letter is dated 21 January 1869, 
prior to Tarchetti’s death, and so it could have formed part of his original 
conception as author: it may then be in the hand of the fictional doctor, 
or is it perhaps from co-author Farina himself who has fictionalized his 
own writing of it in order to mask his re-writing of the entire text aprés- 
coup? Anticipating Svevo’s strategy in Confessions of Zeno, yet without 
the same animus as between Dr. S. and his patient Zeno, this apolo- 
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getic letter legitimates the narrative and laments the tears shed in its 
writing. 

Tarchetti’s text, remarkably, formulates an early history of hysteria, 
especially when read in conjunction with Freud’s writings of 1893-1901. 
Tarchetti shares with the other members of his bohemian literary circle, 
the Scapigliatura (Dishevelled Ones), an intense fascination with the 
obverse side of bourgeois normality, and Fosca’s allure owes least to her 
so-called physical shortcomings. Fosca inscribes the passage from Doctor’s 
gaze and somatic symptoms to attentive listening and the “talking cure”; 
from hypnosis and acrobatic attitudes to the discourse of desire; from 
Charcot to Lacan and, by way of return, to Freud.”! As an hysteric, Fosca 
suffers mainly from reminiscences of her former unscrupulous husband, 
Ludovico di B., who had traumatically abandoned her in a city in the 
Romagna. Splinters of memory pierce her speech and, with her body in 
trouble with language, she fails to distinguish between remembering and 
repeating. Past and present coalesce in her acted-out utterances, which 
cannot find their proper place in her history. 

Scola’s film itself imitates neurotic discourse with its need, in Freud’s 
words, “‘to restore an earlier state of things.” Tarchetti writes: ‘““Radunero 
qui i documenti, le lettere, le note che ho conservato. Ricostruiré questo 
edificio colle sue stesse rovine” (I’ll gather her documents, letters and 
notes I’ve kept. I’ll reconstruct this edifice with its own ruins) (9). In the 
guise of Giorgio, Tarchetti rebuilds his phoenixlike obsession. This elabo- 
rate tale-within-a-tale and set of memoirs becomes, for Scola, a historical 
film and a single lingering, retrospective flashback. Scola’s film figures 
visually the pirouettes of hysteria before presenting the tedious prolixity 
of repetitive speech. Passione d’amore visualizes the hysteric’s body as an 
object of medical, familial, military, and spectating looks alike. The film 
makes dialogue secondary to image until the moment when Fosca addresses 
her desire to Giorgio. Her transference—analysts be warned! —will lead 
to Giorgio’s finally succumbing to Fosca’s malaise himself. Tarchetti’s and 
Scola’s work will thus expose a genealogy of hysteria—an oxymoronic 
structure of subjectivity in contest with gender and in struggle with 
amnesia. 

Tarchetti’s men diagnose Fosca’s condition: the doctor describes her 
as “una collezione ambulante di tutti 1 mali possibili” (an ambulant 
collection of all possible illnesses). Her illness is beyond science and, he 
claims, has its foundations in hysteria—‘‘isterismo, un male di moda 
nella donna, un’infermita viziosa che ha il doppio vantaggio di provocare 
e di giustificare” (hysteria, a fashionable illness in women, a perverse 
infirmity which has the double advantage of provocation and justification) 
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(38). Her uncle, the colonel, states she is “la malattia personificata, 
Visterismo fatto donna, un miracolo vivente del sistema nervoso”’ (illness 
personified, hysteria made woman, a living miracle of the nervous system) 
(34)- 

Fosca’s hysteria is, by no means, a result of her “ugly” physiognomy; 
the danger of reducing neuroses to physical traits is evident in the dubious 
scientific work of Tarchetti’s contemporary, the philologist and influential 
psychiatrist of racial stereotypes and sexual deviancy, Cesare Lombroso. 
Giorgio will supply us with a hyperbolic portrait of her defects beyond 
words: “Dio! Come esprimere colle parole la bruttezza orrenda di quella 
donna! ... Come vi sono belta di cui é impossibile il dare una idea, 
cosi vi sono bruttezze che sfuggono ad ogni manifestazione, e tale era la 
sua’ (God! How to express in words the horrible ugliness of that woman! 
... As there are beauties of which it is impossible to give an idea, 
so there are uglinesses that escape all manifestation, and such was hers) 
(41). Nature and her illness have conspired to make her head dispropor- 
tionate to her anorectic, skeletal body — evocative of the Rat Man’s “‘mania 
for slimming” (10:188)—and while her dark eyes are surprisingly 
beautiful, ‘“‘tutta la sua orribilita era nel suo viso”’ (all her horribleness 
was in her face). She eschews all feminine artifice which Tarchetti assumes 
women ordinarily resort to “in presenza d’un uomo”’ (in the presence of a 
man) (42). 

In her degree zero of Femininity, or as Woman beyond-the-phallus, 
Fosca reads books instead, because she cannot take on the role of mother- 
hood, the conventional reward, according to Tarchetti, for those whose 
unacceptable faces cannot guarantee love. Her native intelligence has led 
her, like Dora, to revolt against being an object of male desire in the most 
elementary form of social exchange.” Fosca will discover in Giorgio’s 
uterine drawer a photograph of Clara that he has obsessionally conserved 
in his ambivalence between the two women, mother and hysteric. Fosca’s 
association with negative images of femininity serves as an anti-Petrarchan 
strategy to invalidate the hysteric’s assumption of gender. She emerges 
through a web of linguistic oppositions that inhabit a conventional 
oxymoronic frame of reference. 

Yet while the law of difference must prevail over any phonetic 
utterance, her words breed semantic confusion since she will express two 
opposite states of mind or ideas simultaneously. This enantiosemic voice, 
where a word means one thing and also the exact opposite of that thing 
(e.g., “to bone’’) typifies the hysteric’s refusal of the system of difference. 
Her position in language subverts gender and as hysteric, she incorporates 
the refusal of phallic jouissance. Her neither/nor place in language is repli- 
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cated in Tarchetti’s compositional style: Farina accused Tarchetti of using 
certain philosophical reflections to contradict what he had written only a 
few days previously. Tarchetti responded, “allora pensavo cosi, oggi penso 
diversamente” (I thought like that then, today I think differently) and two 
opposite philosophical opinions, remarks Farina, would remain in the 
same book, a few pages apart.*? 

Self-contradictions destabilize Fosca’s gendered identity —“‘qu’est-ce 
qu’étre une femme?”—and her broody mien is the very opposite of 
Clara’s maternal disposition. Fosca states: ““Vinfermita é in me uno stato 
normale, como lo é in voi la salute”’ (Infirmity is a normal state for me, as 
is health for you) (42). When Giorgio asks, ““Come stai?”, she answers 
paradoxically, ‘‘Bene e male ad un tempo” (Well and bad at once) (80). 
Even when so split, her self-contradictions, writes Tarchetti, have some- 
thing orderly and coherent about them. She resembles nothing less than 
Freud’s inconsistent analysand who undoes her buttons with one hand 
while doing them up with the other! 

Fosca also stands out against the deathly boredom of the country as 
an emblem of the liveliness of the city. For Charcot’s critics had observed 
that ‘florid phenomena such as arc-en-cercle and passionate attitudes 
were not seen in the hysterics outside of Paris?’** Fosca’s grand hysteria in 
its full-blown and most degenerate urbane form carves her identity in a 
nondescript country setting. Her symptomatic “tunnel vision” and interi- 
orized agoraphobia emerge in Scola’s restrictive mise en scéne of claustro- 
phobic indoor shots in the colonel’s house, while all outdoor shots are 
ruined by Fosca’s always impending and very private folie. 

Fosca is in the cusp between body and voice: her delirious noisy 
weeping and giggling mixed with stupor enable Scola to evoke her pres- 
ence through metonyms of desire. In a trio of visual and non-verbal 
signifiers, the camera and soundtrack draw her deferred portrait and 
anticipate her presence on the screen: there are the melancholic sounds of 
the piano with a shot of the back of her head of long flowing hair; and 
then there are her frightful screams. Most striking are the close-up shots 
of her empty place at the table, which reminds Giorgio of what he’s 
missing though he can’t imagine why! Tarchetti writes: 


Il suo posto rimaneva costantemente vuoto, ma nondimeno il suo 
coperto era sempre apparecchiato; in uno de’ suoi bicchieri v’era 
tutti i giorni un fiore fresco; e, cosa che mi preoccupava non poco, 
benché non sapessi immaginare le ragioni—e non ve n’erano—quel 
posto vacante rimaneva sempre vicino al mio, ora da un lato, ora 
dall’altro, ma sempre vicino. Cid mi metteva in pensiero, mi pareva 
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che mi mancasse qualche cosa, non mi trovava al mio agio, mi 
sembrava che essa avrebbe dovuto entrare da un istante all’altro per 
venirsi a sedere al mio fianco (36-37). 


Her place would remain constantly empty, but nevertheless her place 
was always laid; in one of her glasses, there was a fresh flower daily; 
and what worried me more than a little, though I couldn’t imagine 
the reasons—and there weren’t any — that empty place always stayed 
next to mine, now on one side and then on the other, but always 
beside me. That gave me thought, it seemed that I lacked something, 
I didn’t feel at ease, it seemed that she should have entered at any 
moment to come and sit by my side. 


Fosca’s absence from the dinner table inscribes her as lack: Giorgio’s 
fixation on her empty place evokes Freud, staring as if under a spell at the 
space left by Lou Andreas-Salomé’s vacant chair whenever she missed the 
Wednesday discussion evenings. Finally, after all this anxious anticipation, 
Giorgio will meet her for the first time face to face. After Fosca’s mythical 
descent down a “‘vaginal”’ staircase (filmed through glass), and after her 
passage through a transparent “hymeneal” door, a climactic low-angle 
medium close shot deforms her features and produces our immediate 
shock when we first lay eyes on her. 

In the circulation of their desires, Fosca and Giorgio eventually come 
to exchange books instead of money: her insertion of a poignant book- 
mark in Rousseau’s La nouvelle Héloise gives him the message of how her 
“tortured love provides a disturbing pleasure that replaces happiness.” In 
love with words, Fosca folds her desire between these paper sheets and is 
reminiscent of Lacan’s Aimée, she too, ‘““amoureuse des mots.” But words 
aside, Aimée’s paranoiac insurgency far outstrips Fosca’s hysterical literacy, 
for she threw an iron at her provincial husband, tried her hand at writing 
in the Parisian metropolis, and psychotically attempted to murder an 
actress.~> During Giorgio and Fosca’s subsequent meetings, a camouflage 
analysis begins through the transference where she repeatedly mis-takes 
Giorgio for someone else and relinquishes her former aphasia: she now 
starts to talk unabatedly but Giorgio’s vacillating withdrawals will cause 
her regression to somatic symptoms. Despite himself and his negations, 
Giorgio assumes the posture, if not unobtrusive guidance, of analyst: “Am 
I a doctor, priest, relative? No,’ Giorgio muses aloud to the doctor. Yet 
Fosca’s compulsive acting out of past events in the analytic space pro- 
vided by Giorgio’s lay-analyst presence drags him into a transference 
scenario: “I’m mad,” she keeps repeating, “I’m mad to drag you into this 
destruction.’ Giorgio attempts periodically to “normalize” their encounter 
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and to “‘bring to an end what in fact never began,” and he insists that 
any other relationship besides friendship is impossible. 

When Fosca has no one to whom to address her desire, she regresses 
through aphasia back to astasia-abasia (Charcot’s name for the symptom 
of difficulty in standing or walking) or begs supinely for Giorgio’s pity. 
Giorgio had observed to the doctor that Fosca’s hysteria seems to have no 
identifiable cause, “‘even mention of horses sets her off?’ She had earlier 
returned Giorgio his copy of Lafontaine’s Confessioni alla tomba saying 
that the title frightened her. Fosca’s mixed neuroses will become vivid at 
the distant sight through a window of a funeral procession with a coffin, 
“il convoglio funerario” (the funeral procession) (46)—one of the superb 
slow pans in zoom cinema when Scola, intercutting with close-ups of her 
distraught face, brings the invisible object of her sight to occupy finally 
the whole frame, and where we, like her, are gazed at by something not in 
the frame, objet petit a.7° 

The subjective position of self-reflexive scopophilia, between sadism 
and exhibitionism, is what Freud identified in “‘Instincts and Their 
Vicissitudes” (1915) as the Greek middle voice (14:125 —33). In this Greek 
grammar of verbal voices, “the active voice is changed, not into the 
passive voice, but into the reflexive, middle voice” (14:128). Lacan’s idea, 
therefore, concerning the way the obsessional is installed in the place of 
the Other, harks back to Freud’s note that for the scopophiliac subject the 
other person as object “is given up and replaced by the subject’s self” 
(14:127). In scopophilia, the subject looks at himself but is gazed at from 
the place of the other. The gaze is trapped in what he does not see—the 
surprise intrusion of the real as objet petit a. 

Fosca’s reaction to the funeral procession thus evokes the Rat Man’s 
obsessional ritual of looking at his penis in the mirror between one and 
two at night and after checking for his father’s ghost at the door (10:204). 
In the passage ‘du pére au pire,” the burning child’s question, ‘Father, 
don’t you see I’m burning?” (5:509ff.) is, in Wordsworth’s sense, the 
father of the Rat Man’s demand, “Comment l’étre peut-il savoir?”’ The 
Wolf Man was “incapable of casting another glance” at his bleeding 
finger (17:85), and yet his question to the wolves, ““Why do you stare at 
me like that?” is a prototype for the retrospective interpretation of these 
analysands’ similar symptoms (symptomes/saint-hommes): “The inter- 
pretation revealed a contradiction: the child staring at its parents, not the 
parents at the child?” Fosca, blinded by her curiosity —“‘Qu’est-ce qu’étre 
une femme?’’—does not close the shutters so that the coffin, a traumatic 
surprise from the real, unlike Lady Godiva, cannot ride naked but unseen/ 
unscene (11:217). 
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The doctor subsequently invents a quixotic project to make Giorgio 
sexually act out the part of Fosca’s lover, in an echo of Machiavelli’s La 
mandragola, in which Callimaco sets out to dupe a silenced woman and 
then becomes himself love’s dupe. Giorgio’s virtuoso role-play is apparent 
in his faking it as lover (instead of playing at being her brother), and 
Fosca will dictate an improvisatory script which names them as a united 
couple. Giorgio writes how she commanded: “ ‘Chiamami col mio nome.’ 
—‘Fosca?—‘Di’: Giorgio e Fosca’? Lo dissi” (‘Call me by my name.’ 
—‘Fosca?—‘Say: Giorgio and Fosca’ I said it) (79). At this crucial 
turning point, her obsessional symptoms substitute her hysterical ones 
in that Giorgio is now her sole/soul (@mour) obsession and she follows 
him absolutely everywhere. This verbal intercourse evokes Freud’s analy- 
sis of the Rat Man’s conglomeration of the name of a woman, Gisela, 
with the German words for amen and semen [(s)amen]. Like the Rat 
Man’s anagrammatic concoction, ““Glej[i]samen’” (Gisel[a]samen) (10:225, 
280-81), the vaginal combination of their names, ‘“‘Giorgio[e]fosca’”’ 
(Giorgio[and]female dark), reminds one of Freud’s insight that ‘“‘the 
patients themselves do not know the wording of their own obsessional 
ideas” (10:223). In Lacan’s terms, the obsessional Fosca is here installing 
herself in the place of the Other, so as to evade the risks of fluctuating 
desire. 

Later, Giorgio will rationalize and assert he knew all along that she 
was taking him for someone else: ‘““Spesso mi teneva abbracciato delle 
lunghe ore, e mi faceva ripetere parola per parola alcune frasi affettuose 
che né il mio cuore mi avrebbe suggerito, né avrei avuto la forza di dirle. 
Queste sue follie erano inesauribili come la mia rassegnazione, giacché 
tutto cid che avrebbe formato la felicita di un amante, formava invece la 
mia tortura, né sapeva indurmi a dimostraglielo” (Often she would hold 
me in an embrace for hours, and she would make me repeat word for 
word some affectionate phrases that neither my heart would have prompted 
me, nor would I have had the force to say to her. These follies of 
hers were inexhaustible, like my resignation, inasmuch as all which should 
have formed the happiness of a lover, formed my torture instead, nor did I 
know how to bring myself to show her this) (119). In “Instincts and Their 
Vicissitudes,’ Freud also developed the relation between sadism and mas- 
ochism in obsessional neurosis where there is a turning round upon the 
self of the violence or power exercised on the other so that “‘the desire to 
torture has turned into self-torture and self-punishment, not into 
masochism.” In his ““Observations on Transference Love” (1915 [1914]), 
Freud describes the paradoxically false sense of calm that occurs in the 
transferential ‘complete change of scene; it is as though some piece of 
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make-believe had been stopped by the sudden irruption of reality —as 
when, for instance, a cry of fire is raised during a theatrical performance”; 
whereas, in fact, “reality” for Fosca has been stopped by the sudden 
irruption of some piece of make-believe! As if he were a novice analyst 
experiencing this for the first time, Giorgio does not find it easy to retain 
“his grasp on the analytic situation to keep clear of the illusion that the 
treatment is really at an end” (12:162). 

The enduring fiction of their alloerotic relation is to deconstruct in 
the wake of Lacan’s scandalous phrase, there is no sexual relation. Giorgio 
and Fosca’s master-hysteric (slave) relation posits a fictive obturation, 
i.e., Giorgio as object closes the relation which does not exist, never began, 
and is impossible, and gives it its phantasmatic consistency.*® Their 
snatched moments of “normality” suspend, temporarily, Fosca’s hysteri- 
cal attachment to le plus-de-jouir—an imaginary primary jouissance 
beyond/before the phallus. When Giorgio departs, he leaves her with a 
token handkerchief, an indelible mark of the cost of phallic jouissance 
that she totally rejects. Her obstinate refusal to admit the defective A 
explains her regression then to hysterical screaming —‘‘Go away!””—her 
continual struggle to expel the phallic limit of hysteria and to return to 
her inviolate status as Woman. She resorts to a typical defense of “‘pushing 
the thing away’”’ (3:47), and her childish insults recall the Rat Man, who 
knew no bad language and so called his father “““You Lamp! You Towel! 
You Plate!’”’ (10:205). 

Her previous flights into obsession were no solution either, since 
the only apparent solution to obsessional conflict is the death of the 
other, as Freud reveals when he quotes Alcibiades’ expression of conflict in 
the Symposium: ‘“‘Many a time have I wished that . . . [Socrates] were 
dead, and yet knowing that I should be much more sorry than glad if he 
were to die: so that I am at my wits’ end” (10:240, n. 2). It will be Fosca’s 
own death that ultimately releases Giorgio from his compulsive indeci- 
sion and resignation to torture. In the choreography of their desires, each 
one’s hysteria/obsession/apparent health rarely, if ever, coincided. As an 
imaginary couple, Giorgio[and]Fosca, one was always out of synchrony 
with the other, leading to their intolerable debates except in a single but 
fatal idyllic orgasmic encounter—the excitement, as the doctor and 
Giorgio well knew, was later to cause Fosca’s demise. 

This crucial lovemaking scene was penned by Farina, whose own mem- 
oirs are contradictory. He explains that this missing chapter was Tarchetti’s 
sole pretext for writing Fosca: “‘doveva essere la scena dolorosa, selvaggia, 
d’una notte intera passata con la protagonista isterica e brutta, a fingere 
amore, a constringere la repugnanza a non ribellarsi, ad accettare il 
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delirio dei sensi e a corrispondervi, ubriaco di pena lui, essa sola pazza 
d’amore” (it was to have been a sad, wild scene of an entire night spent 
with the hysterical and ugly protagonist, faking love and keeping repul- 
sion from rising up, accepting the delirium of the senses and responding, 
he drunk on agony, only she mad with love). In his earlier volume Farina 
had recorded the hypothetical plot differently, as ‘‘la lirica pazza di una 
notte di falso amore fra la protagonista brutta e isterica e il maschio bello 
e isterico anch’esso” (the mad lyric of a night of false love between an 
ugly protagonist and a handsome man, an hysteric as well), an account 
that one critic, Borlenghi, finds more consonant with the novel. Ghidetti 
affirms that Fosca’s illness is already latent in Giorgio and that its 
manifestation, after their tortured relationship, is typical of an illness that 
tends to make the patient susceptible to suggestion whereby disturbances 
can be reproduced exactly.*? This nonsensical explanation promotes a 
fear of hysterical contagion and stills ambivalence in a latent essence; the 
narrative demand puts a body’s general mimicry in place of desire’s specific 
voice. 

In the perilous play of absence and presence, obsessional Fosca relin- 
quished the high stakes of desire, and hysterical Fosca evaded masculin- 
ized categories of womanhood. The agon of the game across the ditch of 
fort-da leads an insurrectionary Fosca to fix her intuition that “‘there is no 
comparable agony in a man’s life’ Her subterfuge will disturb cultural 
categories of femininity and render her antagonists’ defense of masculine 
virtue insignificant. Giorgio is almost enough of a man but not quite man 
enough to resist the insurgent logic of an undecidable identity split at its 
origins. His slavish translation into an hysteric turns him into an upside- 
down master in search of mastery. In Fosca’s particular case, hysterical 
symptoms vanished once there was an other to whom to address her 
desire; and once this other began—relatively normally—to assume a 
phantasmatic consistency, obsession (the Greek middle voice) emerges so 
that the subject can abdicate any possibility of loss. Hence her change- 
ability, insistent impatience, and unmanageable desire, which was experi- 
enced as insatiable demand in her hopeless quest for being. 

Giorgio’s Rubicon is the final duel he is forced to fight with Fosca’s 
uncle, the colonel, in order to defend himself against the charge that he 
violated Fosca’s honor before her death. In a repetition of that fatal 
encounter, Giorgio seemingly manages to kill the Bearer of Law. By annihi- 
lating the subject who carries over the paternal metaphor, he sinks into a 
compounded hysteria that Fosca’s death initiated. Now without either 
Clara or Fosca as an other to whom to address his desire, Giorgio seeks 
an auditor to his story. Tarchetti, as I discussed earlier, might have had 
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him send his diary to the indiscreet doctor who prefigures the case of 
Svevo’s Zeno and Dr. S. and unethically has it published. Scola invents the 
final figure of the crippled dwarf as receiver of Giorgio’s confessions and 
gives him the last laugh: ‘“What an absurd story!”’ exclaims the dwarf as 
he hobbles off, laughing demoniacally while Giorgio features as silent 
and downcast. 

Giorgio is brutally aware of his own depression now that he has no 
one to take for someone else. Whereas Scola’s film implies that the colonel 
actually dies, the doctor in Tarchetti’s version reassures Giorgio that, 
although wounded, the figure of the Law will survive. As a last desperate 
gesture in the direction of the cure of phallic jouissance, the doctor sends 
Giorgio a tin filled with a plait of Fosca’s hair, tied in black silk. This 
fetish cannot demarcate Giorgio’s newly acquired sense of lost plenitude 
—le plus-de-jouir of primary jouissance constructed aprés coup—in his 
retrospective narrative of his relation with Fosca. Dismissed from his mili- 
tary post, Giorgio is transformed from oscillating obsessional into a mis- 
leading male hysteric, “‘isterismo fatto uomo”’ (hysteria made man). His 
fate destroys the ancient Aristotelian notion that hysteria was caused by 
the wandering female uterus (Greek hustera = ““womb’’), a view that the 
Roman physician, Galen, later corrected in his theory that the uterus did 
not literally wander but rather “the symptoms were products of a sub- 
stance that an unmarried or widowed woman could not dispel from her 
uterus because of her celibacy, a substance comparable to sperm in males” 
[Galen(i)samen?!].°° Freud’s comment, while perhaps appropriate to his 
times, that “the natural sexual passivity of women explains their being 
more inclined to hysteria;’?* seems now only barely more insightful! 

Psychoanalysis, in its story of desire, dispels this absurd hysterical 
vaga-bondage to bodily metaphors as symptoms. Scola’s film, however, 
satirically depicts a ““quarrelsome, vexatious and overbearing, petty and 
stingy ‘old dragon,’”’ an hysterical stereotype Freud identifies in writers of 
comedy and satirists of all ages (12:323—34). Fosca’s realistic “clownism,” 
thanks to Valeria D’Obici’s bravura performance of grotesque twists and 
turns, tends to privilege voyeurism of the gaze over drama of the word—an 
almost inevitable accident of cinematic dexterity. Scola has, somehow, 
made hysteria look catchy! But instead, Giorgio’s dis-ease is the result of 
puzzling wanderings/wonderings like a rat in an impossible labyrinth 
—lover’s discourse, passione d'amore... 
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Parlez-moi d’amour 


In “Le Rat dans le labyrinthe;’ Lacan asked: ““Comment |’étre peut-il 
savoir?” and he added, “on se demande ce que peut bien étre le savoir de 
ceux qui ne parlent pas’’** (In “The Rat in the Labyrinth?’ Lacan asked: 
“How can a being know?” and he added, ‘“‘one wonders what can be the 
knowledge of those who don’t speak’’). There is no “choice’’ in neurosis 
where the subject’s being and body (‘‘l’étre, c’est un corps’’) is chosen by 
the language of the unconscious—on a un rat dans la téte! (one’s got a 
bee in one’s bonnet!)—in relation to several factors among which, as | 
have argued, are: (1) the measure of pleasure in the imaginary memory 
of a primal scene; (2) the selection/combination of symptoms, their dialec- 
tical replacements and concatenations both in action and in speech; (3) 
the relation of the subject to desire and to epistemophilia; and (4) the 
tragic nostalgia for primary jouissance, le plus-de-jouir, beyond the phallus. 
These chosen people, hysterics and obsessionals alike, as die Lou puts it, 
“bring us news, although doubted and misunderstood, out of the depths 
of our dreaming world, and that is why they appear to us at once much 
madder and more knowing than the unequivocally healthy.’*? 
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Dreams, Deeds, Words, Gasps, and Glances— 
Frank Capra’s Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 
Raymond Carney 


The true romance which the world exists to realize will be the transformation of genius into 
practical power.—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


From its opening week at Radio City Music Hall almost exactly fifty 
years ago, Frank Capra’s Mr. Deeds Goes to Town broke box office 
records of all kinds and even threatened to eclipse the success of the 
greatest cinematic hit of the era, Chaplin’s contemporaneous Modern 
Times. What makes the extraordinary appeal of both films of more than 
merely commercial interest is that each represented a daring departure 
from its respective director’s past work. For whatever complex personal 
or political reasons, in the spring of 1936 both Chaplin and Capra, 
hitherto known more or less as directors of fantasies, farces, and romances, 
released films that emphatically engaged themselves with practical politi- 
cal and social events. Modern Times and Mr. Deeds Goes to Town both 
take as their explicit subject the expressive predicament of the individual 
almost lost in (or a semiotician might say “spoken by” or “inscribed 
within’) the technologies and bureaucracies of the contemporary world. 
This represents a radical complication of the situation of the individual in 
both Capra’s and Chaplin’s work. No longer is he on his own socially or 
expressively. He is embedded everywhere in a system of alien structures 
and pressures that make individuality itself a problematic concept. There 
is no space here for a consideration of Chaplin, but this is the shift in 
Capra’s work that I would like to explore in the following pages, a shift 
that changes everything about the nature of personal expression in Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town and Capra’s subsequent work. 

Early in Mr. Deeds Goes to Town there is one particular scene that 
summarizes the newly threatened situation of Capra’s protagonist. Hav- 
ing just inherited $20 million from a distant relative and moved from 
Mandrake Falls, Vermont, to a mansion in New York, country mouse 
Longfellow Deeds (Gary Cooper) is being outfitted in new clothes by a 
group of tailors while his lawyer and executive secretary talk at him. 
Capra uses a series of medium-distance shots to take it all in: the tailors 
measure, pinch, prod, and gather him; Deeds’ lawyer, sitting on one side 
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of the room, offers him advice on his estate and the financial responsibili- 
ties of his new position; and his personal secretary warns him about the 
press and public that will assault him. Meanwhile, a series of visitors and 
butlers come and go from adjacent rooms with requests for Deeds’ opin- 
ion or claims on his time. There is nothing quite like it in any of Capra’s 
earlier films, but it is a scene that significantly will be repeated in one 
form or another in all of the major films from Deeds on: Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington, Meet John Doe, It’s a Wonderful Life, and State of the 
Union. Both visually and narratively it succinctly figures the embattled 
social and expressive situation of the central characters in all of those films. 

Longfellow is being warned about the predatory and invasive inclina- 
tions of the populace by his staff, but the warnings are themselves forms 
of predation and invasions of privacy. There is no escape from pressures 
for Deeds, not even in his own home. He will never be able to avoid being 
under public scrutiny. Even his subsequent “courtship” of Babe Bennett 
(Jean Arthur) will have to take place in public—in front of nosy reporters 
snapping photographs and writing stories about it and, in a courtroom, 
during a public hearing on his insanity. Performances have become public 
events as never before in Capra’s work, and one can perhaps see a veiled 
autobiographical reflection of Capra’s own changed situation in the thir- 
ties as he became a director who was himself, after the success of It 
Happened One Night in 1934, an increasingly sought-after, preyed-upon 
public figure. 

The image of the tailors working on Deeds expresses another more 
specific and sinister threat to the self as well. The individual is liable not 
only to bureaucratic pressures and social scrutiny, but is actually threat- 
ened with being made over into something or someone else. Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town and Capra’s later films raise the harrowing prospect of 
losing control of one’s own identity. A tailor (or in Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington, a “Taylor’’) goes to work on the individual’s identity, beyond 
either the explicit control, consent, or sometimes (in Smith and Meet 
John Doe) even the awareness of the character. It is a nightmare erasure of 
the self about which much of Henry Adams’ or Sam Shepard’s work might 
be said to be an extended meditation.’ The individual comes perilously 
close to being refashioned in someone else’s image of him or of being 
absorbed into the cultural styles around him. (Meet John Doe, most 
obviously, and It’s a Wonderful Life, most subtly, are in effect feature- 
length nightmares about the consequences of such an event.) 

If this represents a new fear in Capra’s work (as I believe it does), it 
should not be surprising that Capra’s dramatic metaphor for his charac- 
ters changes between his earlier and later films to reflect Capra’s new 
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perception of the situation of the individual. The earlier films imagined 
the principal characters as being, explicitly or implicitly, the “‘artists” and 
“authors” of their own identities. Capra’s central characters up through 
It Happened One Night were authors of their own independent roles. 
Like Clark Gable and Claudette Colbert in that film, they were brilliant 
and daring masters and mistresses of self-improvisation—of improvised 
dramatic postures and tones, stances and styles, which they tried out, 
manipulated, and discarded as audacious actor-directors of their own 
autonomous selfhoods. But in the later films, the major characters have 
ceased to be the makers of their own identities and destinies and have 
become instead characters acting in a script of someone else’s authoring, 
directing, and producing. They are no longer the authors or directors of 
their own parts, but the players of parts prescripted by someone else. 
They perform not as self-pleasuring dramatic improvisors, but as actors 
playing roles within which they have only the narrowest margin for free 
interpretation. 

On the basis of Mr. Deeds Goes to Town and the films that follow it, 
there is every reason to believe that Capra’s conception of his own situa- 
tion as an “artist” in film has ominously changed as well. The central 
figures in Capra’s films almost always represent alter egos for the director 
himself and figure his conception of what it is to be a filmmaker, an artist 
like himself. The later films are no different from the earlier in this respect. 
But while the earlier films imagine creation to be an act of largely solitary, 
individualistic, and autonomous authorship, the later ones imagine the 
writer-director-producer to be much more like an admittedly idealistic, 
but also extremely practical and pragmatic politician. The director-figure 
in these films must involve himself with a tangled web of interpersonal 
relations, group decision making, and bureaucratic compromises. Capra’s 
ideal of artistic achievement has changed. The artist/filmmaker is less a 
visionary-dreamer working cut off from the world in a “‘studio”’ (in the 
sense in which a painter or sculptor works in a studio) than a man trapped 
in the confusion of the other sort of “‘studio”” —in the middle of a crowd 
of people, down on the floor making endless snap decisions, expressing 
his dreams not outside of or as an alternative to, but within and by means 
of, resistant institutional and social structures. 

Capra’s earlier films esteemed states of reverie and idealism as posi- 
tive ends in themselves, but his later work rejects such states of dreamy 
disengagement. George Bailey’s, Jefferson Smith’s, and Longfellow Deeds’ 
idealistic dreams are imagined to be just dreams, worthy of being patron- 
ized by other characters or by viewers of their films as long as they fail 
concretely to engage themselves with the bureaucratic and social realities 
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of their worlds. It is imperative that they convert their dreams into 
practicalities. To be adequate as an artist in these later films is to be 
capable of expressing oneself in the practical forms and structures of 
institutional and social life. The Deeds, Smith, and Doe trilogy is, in the 
largest sense, an extended study of a central character’s capacities of 
performance in these changed circumstances: in public, in front of an 
invariably hostile or indifferent audience from which he is unable to turn 
away or to remove himself imaginatively, in a situation in which the 
authorship and interpretation of his particular role is largely out of his 
hands. The central character’s inchoate, yearning dreams and ideals must 
be translated into alien forms and structures of social and linguistic expres- 
sion that he is unable to escape or alter. 

With his regular crew—cameraman Joseph Walker (with whom this 
was Capra’s sixteenth collaboration), set designer Stephen Goosson, and 
sound engineer Edward Bernds—Capra brilliantly uses the expressive 
resources of cinematic space and sound as ways of registering Deeds’ 
social and bureaucratic embeddedness and of measuring his marginal 
capacities of performance in the film. He plays with the volume and 
resonance of Deeds’ voice and the scale of his figure in the various vast 
institutional spaces through which he moves in the course of the film, 
contrasting his small, quirky movements against the static massiveness of 
the sets. No scenes more comically capture Longfellow’s (and, by 
extension, Capra’s) capacity to remain undaunted by, to perform within, 
and therefore to humanize an otherwise inhuman cinematic, social, or 
institutional space than the episodes in the foyer of Deeds’ New York 
mansion. The hall is impersonally enormous in scale, stone-cold and 
colorless in its marble appointments and neoclassical severity, and forbid- 
dingly chilly in feeling, but, recalling a similar scene in Platinum Blonde 
in which Stew Smith plays hopscotch on the floor of the Schuyler man- 
sion, Capra shows Deeds refusing to be intimidated into frigidly decorous 
behavior within it. He slides down the marble banister, enters into a 
sexually suggestive relationship with a nude statue at the base of the stairs 
(perhaps half identifying with its conspicuous exposure and vulner- 
ability), and tries out the echo of his voice within its cavernous space. 
Before our eyes and ears, Capra demonstrates how to master and domes- 
ticate an otherwise overwhelming space, how to make it into a possible 
home for the individual human body, spirit, and voice. Deeds then 
attempts to liberate the hired help by forming an imaginative community 
with the butlers, whom he playfully encourages and coaches in testing the 
echoes of their voices in the hall. 

His behavior is, by any possible interpretation, rather nutty, but for 
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Capra such zaniness and eccentricity are always a healthy sign insofar as 
they represent a step toward freedom and creativity in the midst of oppres- 
sive expressive circumstances and daunting social surroundings. When 
Deeds behaves childishly (by sliding down the banister or later by locking 
his would-be bodyguards in a closet), impulsively (by punching a poet 
who patronizes and insults him at an Algonquin-style gathering), or 
whimsically (by running to the window when he hears the siren of a fire 
engine and declaring ““That’s a pip!’’), Capra is celebrating the possibility 
of Deeds’ making room within the structures of his role and the social 
constraints on his behavior for such quirks and idiosyncrasies. He is also 
reveling in his own directorial ability to break his scenes away from the 
potentially repressive or predictable structures of narrative in the direc- 
tion of the unforeseen and unsystematizable. The parallel between Deeds 
encouraging his butlers to experiment with the sounds of their voices in 
performance in the foyer and Capra encouraging his actors to improvise 
on the set of a sound stage should not be missed. Like a film director 
working with his actors, Deeds teases, taunts, and cajoles those around 
him into a freer, more spontaneous performance. With the possible excep- 
tion of Hawks, no director of his era had a more Emersonian distrust of 
predetermined, prefabricated, predictable styles and relationships, or was 
more interested in making room for apparently oddball routines as long as 
they might be productive of fresh human insights or pleasure. That is why 
both Capra and Hawks encourage their narratives and actors to go a little 
crazy at times—letting scenes and impromptu bits of stage business run 
on slightly longer than expected, eliciting improvised flourishes, or letting 
the camera become distracted by a minor character longer than strictly 
necessary for the requirements of maximally parsimonious narrative 
exposition. 

Mr. Deeds Goes to Town effects, in large part, a deliberate compari- 
son of two contrasting styles of behavior, acting, theatrical blocking, and 
photography. On the one hand, as I have suggested in a general way, 
Deeds represents a series of stylistic choices involving personal, theatrical, 
and photographic improvisation, eccentricity, decentering, and centrifu- 
gality, while on the other hand his opponents in the film, most notably the 
lawyers who try to bilk him of his newly inherited fortune, represent 
styles of personal, theatrical, and photographic overcentering or over- 
determination, concentricity, and centripetality. Capra explicitly contrasts 
the imaginative, social, and dramatic idiosyncrasy, pointlessness, and open- 
endedness in many of Deeds’ scenes with the scenes at the law offices of 
Cedar, Cedar, Cedar, and Budington, which are as overdetermined and 
overfocused as the scenes with Deeds are shaggy and loose. 
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Capra initially ushers us into that other dramatic world with a com- 
plex fifteen-second tracking shot showing the entrance of the shyster 
lawyer John Cedar (Douglass Dumbrille) into his firm’s law offices. It is 
the sort of virtuoso set piece of camera movement down a winding 
corridor and past and around a dozen different characters from which 
directors like Hitchcock, De Palma, or Kubrick generate entire scenes. 
But it is typical of Capra’s suspicion of cinematic or verbal tendentious- 
ness and of photographic or social overdetermination that he uses this 
passage of cinematic virtuosity as a summary expression of the inhuman- 
ity and insensitivity of Cedar’s world. The calculated mechanics of the 
camera’s movement communicates the calculated mechanics of human 
movements and relationships in the world in which Cedar exists. The 
angular, impersonal tracking movements of the camera dolly tell us how 
impersonal, rigid, and confined physical, social, and psychological move- 
ment is in these law offices. 

In short, while Deeds represents an opening, Cedar and those allied 
with him in the film represent a dramatic narrowing of performative 
possibilities. They limit human movement to prescripted destinations that 
are mechanically blockable and trackable within such virtuoso camera 
movements. They yoke imagination and desire to the expression of a 
prefabricated purpose and point. That is why their scenes and relation- 
ships can be acted, blocked out, and photographed this way. To the extent 
that human movement is expressible, analyzable, and trackable in this 
intricately mechanical way, Capra suggests that it can not be free, 
entertaining, creative, or profoundly interesting. The middle-distance 
camera setup that Capra uses to photograph Longfellow’s eccentric 
carryings-on in the foyer of his mansion is a recognition of the impossibil- 
ity of understanding and photographing his unpredictable quirkiness in a 
similar way. For Capra, the performance of a truly creative character will 
never be regimented or restricted by the movements of the camera or 
cinematically followed or analyzed in such a mechanical or abstract way. 
The camera and the director must learn simply to just stand still and 
watch and make room for Deeds’ (and Cooper’s) delightful, inventive, 
unpredictable, performative eccentricity, just as a viewer must learn to sit 
still and watch such a performance without preconceived notions or 
schemes of understanding that would define or limit it in advance. 

In fact, it would be hard to imagine a clearer contrast than that 
presented between the cinematic practices of Hitchcock and Capra. 
Hitchcock’s subscription to his “‘actors are cattle” philosophy of writing, 
directing, lighting, photography, and editing is totally of a piece with his 
reliance on cartoonish personal confrontations and characterizations, 
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tendentious, virtuoso camera movements, and the subjugation of a 
character’s (or an actor’s) possibilities of free dramatic performance to 
the requirements of the inexorable eventfulness of the plot. Nothing could 
be further from Capra’s aesthetic. 

A film which takes as its dramatic subject the study of a character’s 
attempt to inhabit, humanize, and master the social and physical spaces 
around him, and which consequently puts such a premium on the per- 
formative subtlety of the actor who plays him to express such complexly 
changing relations between himself and the spaces and persons around 
him, asks at least as much sensitivity of its director, supervisor of 
photography, and editor. The performer must withstand the repressive- 
ness of the technologies and bureaucracies of filmmaking as much as the 
repressiveness of the technologies and bureaucracies of society. The 
filmmakers must be aware of all the performative constraints they inevita- 
bly place on a performer and the potentially repressive and frustrating 
relationship between their institutional and discursive technologies of 
control and his attempts to keep his performance free from outside control. 
It would be a betrayal of the central character and leading actor even 
greater and more devastating than Cedar’s betrayal of Deeds within the 
film if the filmmakers, in their technical decisions about lighting, blocking, 
camera placement, and editing, unconsciously worked against or defeated 
the actor’s efforts to make a free space for eccentrically creative and unpro- 
grammatic human performance. It is in this respect that Capra, Walker, 
Goosson, Bernds, and Gene Havlik (co-editor of the film with Capra) not 
only live up to the performative example Gary Cooper sets as Longfellow 
Deeds, but in some respects even set a higher standard for free and unsys- 
tematic performance than that which he represents. At moments they 
de-institutionalize the visual space of the standard academy frame and the 
rhythms of Hollywood editing even more inventively and audaciously than 
Deeds works to de-institutionalize the mansion he lives in or Gary Cooper 
works to de-institutionalize (that is to say, to de-Hollywoodize) the ges- 
tures and tempos of his acting. 

This frequently takes the form of opening up the frame space in 
unexpected ways, allowing unorthodox bodily positions within it or toler- 
ating surprising movements and unconventional bodily repositioning dur- 
ing the course of a single shot or scene. There is a striking moment in a 
scene that takes place in a park between Bennett and Deeds. They are 
sitting side by side on a park bench talking when at one point Jean Arthur 
pivots her body ninety degrees away from the camera’s line of sight to 
turn to speak to Cooper more intimately. There isn’t one director in a 
hundred who would not have yelled “‘cut” and taken this opportunity to 
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cut on motion to make a new camera setup at a right angle to the first. 
But Capra stays with the take, and the uncanny effect is of the character 
having momentarily freed herself from the confining grid of the filmic 
gaze itself, exercising a capacity to move independently of the camera or 
the frame space, turning away from the potentially imprisoning technol- 
ogy of the well-composed shot to share a private moment, as it were, with 
the other character in the scene. (This turn away from the camera—and 
therefore from the audience—to, in effect, withdraw from the shot into 
an unphotographable privacy is comparable to Ellie Andrews’ turn away 
from, and flight from, cinematic scrutiny in her final scene in It Happened 
One Night.) 

There is a slightly different effect in an even more unorthodox shot in 
an earlier scene in Mr. Deeds Goes to Town. Babe Bennett is sitting in the 
foreground of the shot to one side of and in front of her newspaper 
editor’s desk, talking to him about Deeds, whom she has been following 
and writing stories about for the paper. Meanwhile, as is her habit through- 
out the early scenes of the film, she performs a series of meaningless little 
magic tricks to keep her hands busy while she talks. In the midst of a 
trivial coin trick and in the middle of this fairly complex conversation 
with her editor, Jean Arthur accidentally (or deliberately?—could this 
have been planned and rehearsed? —it seems extremely unlikely) drops 
the coin she has been fooling around with. While the dialogue continues 
and the camera keeps running, she casually feels for it in her lap. (As an 
experienced trouper, Arthur undoubtedly assumed she could pick it up, 
resume the trick, and finish the take without a break.) But this is where 
the scene starts to get weird. The coin isr’t in her lap. So still keeping up 
her scripted dialogue while she rises from her seat a little, she discreetly 
glances down while she talks and looks for the coin on the chair. Still not 
finding it, she gets down on her knees on the floor and searches under the 
chair. With this last movement she not only drops entirely out of the 
editor’s sight-line behind the desk, but almost lowers herself out of the 
sight-line of the audience of the film, almost but not quite entirely out of 
the bottom of the frame space. But the coin isn’t under the chair either. 
Searching around some more, she finally discovers that it has rolled under 
the seat cushion of her chair. She picks it up, sits back down, and com- 
pletes the scene. It is one of the strangest and most astonishing moments 
in film. Long before the analogous late work of Antonioni, the frame 
space is revealed as being the merest convention. It is an artificial grid that 
provides a necessarily partial and imperfect view of a reality that seam- 
lessly extends beyond its range of comprehension. One can move around 
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in it improvisatorily, spontaneously, almost at whim, even to the point of 
threatening to ignore it or drop out of it in pursuit of an impulse. 

One more scene might be mentioned as yet another example of 
Capra’s iconoclastic use of cinematic space. A little later in the film, 
having fallen in love with Bennett, Deeds calls her on the phone from his 
bedroom. Capra photographs Cooper lying on his back in bed from the 
level of the bed, with the camera looking down the length of his body 
from his head to his sprawlingly crossed legs. There are few shots like it in 
film, unless one thinks back to a similar shot of Loretta Young eating an 
apple in bed and talking on the phone flat on her back in Platinum 
Blonde, a film not coincidentally about the same subject—the capacity of 
a character and his director to establish a free and creative relation to both 
the physical and social and the cinematic and formal spaces around him. 
The shot strikingly captures Deeds’ vulnerability and false sense of 
security when talking to Bennett (who, unknown to him at this point in 
the film, has been using him as a pawn in a scheme to advance her 
journalistic career). But even more than that, it conveys the possibility of 
an innovative relationship between an actor and the positioning of the 
lights and the camera. In a film concerned with the ways society strait- 
jackets the individual (metaphorically and literally, as in the scene with 
the tailors) and limits free movement and expression of imagination and 
desire (in the first place with bodyguards, but subsequently with even 
more insidious forms of psychological, social, and moral control), Capra 
is working as hard as his central character and his starring actor to 
explore possibilities of freedom. By opening up and de-institutionalizing 
the space of the frame and the pacing of the acting in such scenes, 
he establishes a cinematic level of performative freedom and creativity 
that his central characters will have to attempt to live up to socially 
and bureaucratically. 

The previous examples are all from the first hour or so of the film. 
Although Deeds and Bennett begin the film with significant but admit- 
tedly marginal possibilities of free movement, they lose even that mar- 
ginal performative mobility as it proceeds. They become increasingly 
trapped in a more and more confining visual matrix that corresponds to 
the increasingly confining social force-field working on and through them. 
Possibilities of creative movement become less available as the increasing 
number of close-ups and the accelerated pace of Capra’s editing progres- 
sively immobilize them in space or restrict their movements within the 
frame. This paralysis of creativity then becomes one possible definition of 
the essential dramatic situation Deeds and Bennett must cope with in the 
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final half-hour of the film. They must find a way of expressing themselves 
in the changed visual and temporal situation in which they are plunged by 
Capra’s changed camera work and editing, just as they must find a way of 
asserting their freedom within the oppressive and nearly overwhelming 
bureaucratic structures of Deeds’s insanity hearing. 

But there is a crucial point yet to be noticed. In each of the scenes | 
have mentioned, freedom and creativity have become assertively public 
and interpersonal achievements, qualitatively different from the sorts of 
activities Capra’s earlier central characters indulged in, such as painting a 
painting, writing a play, or staring off a balcony into the distance (in 
Ladies of Leisure, Platinum Blonde, and The Bitter Tea of General Yen, 
respectively). Deeds’ or Bennett’s positionings and repositionings within 
the spaces of these shots are exciting and challenging precisely because 
they are not solitary individual acts of vision or imagination. They are 
social achievements shared with another character or characters, which 
must take into account the actions and feelings of those other characters. 
Deeds works to communicate his playfulness to his butlers; Bennett turns 
toward Deeds on the park bench to share an intimate revelation with him; 
Deeds lounges on his bed while talking to Bennett on the phone. These 
are moments essentially different from and more difficult to achieve than 
the still, silent, visionary communings with the stars and the landscape 
favored by many of Capra’s early figures. 

And that leads one to recognize the immense importance of the fact 
that the entire mimetic organization of Capra’s work shifts from visual to 
verbal structurings of experience around the time of Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town. The films of the early thirties — most obviously Ladies of Leisure, 
Forbidden, and The Bitter Tea of General Yen, but also The Miracle 
Woman, Platinum Blonde, and Lady for a Day—concern themselves 
almost exclusively with acts of visionary possession and shared visionary 
communities, as expressed by predominantly visual strategies of scenic 
representation within the films themselves. But—and the importance of 
this change cannot be overstated—the films of the middle and late thir- 
ties (in this respect It Happened One Night is a transitional work) and 
the forties (Capra’s final two important films, It’s a Wonderful Life and 
State of the Union) juxtapose modes of verbal and social communication 
against modes of silent visual and visionary possession. It is as if Capra 
were engaging himself with and re-enacting, in the very trajectory of his 
career, the split in the experience of film itself between the rival claims of 
the eye and those of the speaking voice, or more generally, as if he were 
fighting in himself and his films the war between the two ways of knowing 
that has been waged for two centuries in American literature and art. 
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The essays of Emerson and the poetry of Robert Frost represent 
perhaps the most obvious examples of bodies of work which, like Capra’s 
later films, have incorporated into their own nervous systems the dialecti- 
cal conflict between the claims of the visionary eye and those of the social 
speaking voice. The final stanza of “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening” might almost be read as an explicit reflection on this central 
tension in American art: 


The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


The artist is tempted to lose himself entirely in his visionary vision of 
loveliness, ““dark and deep,’ but is simultaneously called back to himself 
and the world by the claims of society and all of its syntactic, metrical, 
social, and spoken “‘promises to keep?’ What Frost recognizes in his sly 
performance in this poem, and what many of Emerson’s essays might be 
considered to be an extended meditation upon, is a situation of inevitable 
doubleness; to live in vision is necessarily to see through the claims of 
time, space, and society, to exempt oneself from interpersonal entangle- 
ments, burdens, and obligations; while to become a vocal performer is 
inevitably to make the opposite movement—to reach beyond the self to 
recognize and honor one’s enriching, troubling, stimulating social connec- 
tions and verbal entanglements with others. The distinctive achievement 
of both Frost’s poetry and Emerson’s essays is not merely to meditate on 
this split in the American consciousness in the content of the writing, but 
actually to embody it in style and form. Both are visionary writers who in 
their most audacious work attempt to express moments of vision in the 
voice tones of ordinary social speech. They attempt to speak the sublime 
in the tones and styles of social intercourse. They in their work, like 
Capra in these late films, embrace and embody the division of conscious- 
ness they are writing about. They made it their own and live with it and 
through it in their style. If vision represents dreams and desires, dialogue 
is duty and responsibility. The true daring of Capra’s work, like Frost’s 
and Emerson’s, is its attempt to hold both realms in one thought while, I 
would argue, the comparative irresponsibility and insipidness of most 
avant-garde expression, from Maya Deren in film to Lee Breuer, Julian 
Beck, and Robert Wilson on stage, result from its failure to test desire 
against duty and vision against the counterpoised claims of society and 
interpersonal verbal expression.* 

Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, and Meet 
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John Doe, not to mention the two postwar films, powerfully argue that 
vision alone, however inspiring or exalted, is not sufficient. The principal 
characters in these later films, however grand their imaginations, however 
compelling their ideals and dreams, must learn to talk persuasively, 
passionately, and effectively to each other and to hostile characters around 
them. They frequently begin these films as if they were dreamers left over 
from Capra’s earlier work, but in the course of the films they must learn 
how to translate dreams into deeds and ideals into words, speeches, and 
other social forms of expression, and relentlessly to negotiate the space 
between the realms of duty and desire. That, I take it, is the explicit 
subject of both Mr. Deeds Goes to Town and Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington. Characters must learn to convert their imaginative and vision- 
ary capacities into practical worldly forms of verbal and social per- 
formance. Deeds’ and Bennett’s progress in the course of the film will be 
measured in their development of the capacity to use their voices socially, 
to talk, talk, talk, as social performers in front of public audiences. 

One should not need to explain why film, of all twentieth-century art 
forms, is perhaps uniquely suited to exploring the difficult relation between 
visual and verbal impulses. What Deeds and Smith have to do in the 
course of their films, in learning to translate back and forth from one sort 
of impulse to the other—from private vision to public expression, from 
intangible ideals to institutional embodiments of them—is what Capra 
had to do as a Hollywood filmmaker every time he made a movie. He had 
to negotiate the gap between his own private imaginations and inchoate 
desires and the assertively public forms of the film in which they might be 
expressed. And even more important, he had to stage the transaction 
between these realms in a medium that in and of itself repeats this divi- 
sion of realms in its own formal division of allegiance between communi- 
cating through pictures and through words. To make a standard Holly- 
wood narrative feature film is to be forced relentlessly to compare visions 
and words: to weigh the power of immediate, compelling, cinematic visions 
against the social responsibilities and obligations built into the time- 
bound, social forms of dramatic dialogue and conventional popular nar- 
rative exposition. 

It is precisely because of the overwhelming importance of social and 
verbal performance in the film that one finally has to judge the specific 
social and verbal performances presented in the first hour or so of Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town (including most of the scenes already mentioned) to 
be of a trivial if not downright irresponsible sort. Longfellow’s acoustic 
high jinks with his butlers in the hallway of his mansion, his “Swanee 
River” duet with Bennett on the trashcan in the park, and her coin and 
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rope tricks for her editor may be expressions of a generally desirable 
individuality and originality, and examples of healthily creative, improvi- 
satory muscle-flexing, but they can hardly be the expressive basis for a 
mature relationship or an ultimate strategy of survival in the world in 
which Deeds and Bennett live. They must convert heavenly labials into 
practical and worldly gutterals. They must translate their own yearning 
but inarticulate echoes, hootings, and musical and poetic effusions into 
the forms of common, syntactic speech. 

Capra’s cross-cutting from scenes of the romance growing up between 
Deeds and Bennett to scenes of plotting and scheming going on in the law 
offices of Cedar, Cedar, Cedar, and Budington reminds us that the pair 
cannot live in a world of their imaginations. Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, Meet John Doe, It’s a Wonderful Life, 
and State of the Union will each rely on similar cross-cutting between 
scenes of play or idealistic dreaming involving the principal characters 
and scenes of Machiavellian scheming involving another set of characters 
to place and implicitly criticize the impracticality and irresponsibility of 
pure dreaming and idealism in the films. Dreams and ideals must be less 
pure and more socially expressible. The dreamers are forced to confront 
the schemers, and more than that, they are forced to convert their own 
private, impractical dreams into schemes of practical, public action and 
social expression. That process of conversion is the central drama of all of 
the late films. 

In the course of the film’s narrative, the two central characters in Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town, Deeds and Bennett, are forced to enact this process 
of translation of dreams and ideals into actions and words. They are, as a 
result, forced to leave behind the styles of gesturing, speaking, and con- 
sciousness with which they began the film and to invent other styles in 
their place. One style of acting breaks down and gives way to another in 
the course of the film; Capra abandons one cinematic style for another. 

But since this change takes place entirely differently for the two 
central characters, I want to deal with them one at a time. Let me con- 
sider Bennett first and then Deeds. In a special, rhetorical sense of the 
term that I want to define, Capra moves Bennett and his work into the 
realm of modern melodrama about halfway through the film. By 
melodrama, however, I don’t have in mind particular kinds of dramatic 
stage properties, events, or character types that appeared most notori- 
ously on the Victorian stage—scheming villains and innocent virgins, 
titanic combats between Good and Evil, deathbed confessions, thunder 
and lightning, and duels in the night—but a state of consciousness and 
an especially heightened and uniquely post-Romantic style of expression 
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that sometimes, especially in its more popular or debased forms, has 
included such things.* In his Melodramatic Imagination, Peter Brooks has 
gone farther than any other contemporary critic to define the melodra- 
matic utterance as a style in itself and to differentiate it from the lurid 
stage events and tawdry emotionality that are usually mistakenly taken to 
be the essence and not the accident of melodramatic expression: 


Melodramatic rhetoric, and the whole expressive enterprise of the 
genre, represents a victory over repression. We could conceive this 
repression as simultaneously social, psychological, historical, and 
conventional: what could not be said on an earlier stage, nor still on 
a “nobler” stage, nor within the codes of society. The melodramatic 
utterance breaks through everything that constitutes the “reality 
principle,’ all its censorships, accommodations, tonings-down. Desire 
cries aloud its language in identification with full states of being. 
Melodrama partakes of the dream world... and this is in no wise 
more true than in the possibility it provides of saying what is in “real 
life’ unsayable. ... Desire triumphs over the world of substitute- 
formations and detours, it achieves plentitude of meaning.° 


The triumph of desire over repression and the speaking of what 
cannot be said in the codes of society are, I think, the key concepts to 
keep in mind when one attempts to describe what happens to Bennett and 
to this film in its second half. Insofar as social and narrative forms and 
manners are repressive, in the sense in which Brooks uses the word, the 
melodramatic (or operatic) moments in this film and in Capra’s subse- 
quent work are efforts to break through what is defined and bounded by 
mere manners and social forms, to release powerful moral, imaginative, 
and passional energies that cannot be expressed in other ways. In the 
tradition of American transcendental expression, Capra attempts to liber- 
ate intensities and mobilities of feeling and imagination that are 
fundamentally opposed to all psychologically or socially normative forms 
of expression. The transcendental impulse at the heart of Capra’s work is 
its most ignored aspect. His films have altogether more connection with 
the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century expressive traditions of American 
gothicism, romanticism, and transcendentalism than with the twentieth- 
century forms of American populism and nationalism in terms of which 
they are usually described. Mr. Deeds Goes to Town is only trivially and 
unimportantly about a political or social problem and solution. It is a 
profound exploration of an expressive problem that runs through most of 
American art—the problem of the expression of the free imagination and 
the imagination of freedom in the inevitably compromising and repressive 
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structures of bureaucratic, social, linguistic, and narrative organization. 

That is why what happens in Mr. Deeds Goes to Town is only quite 
trivially described by saying that Bennett and Deeds fall in love with each 
other. Rather (under the guise of the rather sketchily presented romantic 
development) in the character of Bennett, the film discovers and attempts 
to make a place for the expression of desires that, in Brooks’s phrase, 
“ break] through everything that constitutes the ‘reality principle all its 
censorships, accommodations, and tonings-down.” The style of the work 
is itself disrupted in an attempt to make room for the energies and move- 
ments of a desire that is at odds with all ‘“‘realistic” or “classical” narra- 
tive representation, just as it is at odds with structures of social organiza- 
tion and expression. 

Brooks’ description of the stylistic world of melodrama is an almost 
letter-perfect description of the change in Babe Bennett’s (and Jean Arthur’s) 
style of performance in the second half of Mr. Deeds Goes to Town: 


The desire to express all seems a fundamental characteristic of the 
melodramatic mode. Nothing is spared because nothing is left unsaid; 
the characters stand on stage and utter the unspeakable, give voice to 
their deepest feelings, dramatize through their heightened and polar- 
ized words and gestures the whole lesson of their relationship. . . . Life 
tends, in this fiction, towards ever more concentrated and totally 
expressive gestures and statements.° 


To understand how Babe’s personal styles, Jean Arthur’s acting styles, 
and Capra’s cinematic styles change, one needs only to compare the 
scenes I described earlier with those in the final hour of the film. In the 
first half of the film Jean Arthur idly ties knots in a rope, does coin tricks, 
and plays witty little verbal games in her conversation. There is an appreci- 
ation of the accidental, the unfocused, and the casual in life, acting, and 
film in these scenes that reminds one of the comparable relish for the 
improvised in Renoir’s Boudu Saved from Drowning and The Rules of the 
Game or in much of Hawks’ work. But with the second half of his film 
Capra moves in a direction Renoir never did and one that Hawks could 
only fleetingly glance toward. Capra turns decisively away from an inter- 
est in the casual and random to an entirely different sort of scene making 
for Bennett. Beginning with the unfinished telephone call between herself 
and Deeds about halfway into the film, she and he (in a different way) are 
transported into a stylistic world the opposite of the random, unfocused, 
and relaxed. It is a world of “totally expressive gestures,’ in Brooks’ 
phrase, in which every facial expression, glance, and movement is freighted 
with an emotionally almost overwhelming “‘plentitude of meaning,’ 
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Medium and long shots are replaced by medium-close shots and close- 
ups of her face agitated by violent emotion. Bennett’s expressions and 
gestures are magnified into powerful significance on screen, and her speech 
becomes as powerfully charged with passion as her gestures, so that, as 
never before, every word she speaks and, even more important, every 
pause or hesitation between words becomes fraught with passionate 
significance. 

Brooks talks about the fullness or ‘‘plentitude” of significance in 
melodramatic expression, but as he well understands, this fullness is at 
the same time a profound emptiness in another respect. As gestures and 
words are increasingly burdened with significance and charged with emo- 
tion in one way, they simultaneously empty themselves of significance in 
other ways. That is to say, as Babe’s (and Capra’s) style becomes more 
imaginatively and emotionally intense, more melodramatically meaningful, 
it becomes less expressive, coherent, or meaningful by realistic or social 
standards of narrative expression. Where earlier in the film Babe was 
cooly voluble, articulate, witty, and verbally poised to a fault, her speech 
now becomes hesitant, stuttering, and hysterical, or simply ceases 
altogether for long periods. The language of society becomes inadequate 
to express her overcharged feelings. In short, as her speech becomes fuller 
of a private, melodramatic, tonal richness of significance and depth of 
feeling, it becomes less and less publicly intelligible by the standards of 
realistic, classical, or institutional codes of discourse. Tonal meaning 
displaces semantic meaning. (Which is why the more passionately she 
speaks in Deeds’ defense during the hearing, the more the fair-minded 
judges—and not merely the rival shyster lawyers who oppose Deeds 
—fail to understand her.) The movement into a world of melodramatic 
significances is a movement into an expressive realm that denies itself 
adequate translation into institutional or social forms of expression. In 
the nightmare of the liberated consciousness enacted by Bennett during 
Deeds’ hearing, to speak a language even partially answerable to the 
intensity and lability of imagination and desire is irrevocably to cut 
oneself from the discourse of society. By all social or legal standards, she 
proves herself ‘‘insane”’ at his insanity hearing. Her language and perfor- 
mance are deranged beyond any social or legal utility. 

But film above all other narrative forms has the capacity of offering 
an alternative visual “‘text of muteness” to supplement (or at times even 
replace) the verbal or linguistic “text of muteness” represented by a 
character’s spoken language. Film, unlike a novel, can offer us the experi- 
ence of pictures in addition to the experience of words, pictures that have 
an impact and intensity that allows them to replace the words spoken and 
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to substitute their fullness of visual meaning in place of the emptiness of 
verbal meaning of the newly impoverished or “‘crazed”’ language of the 
characters. This unique expressive potential of film is not lost on a 
filmmaker who began his career with silent pictures. During the second 
half of Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, Capra’s lighting, photography, and 
editing offer a visual spectacle of powerful pictorial silences and super- 
meaningful inarticulatenesses that in intensity and expressiveness fre- 
quently surpass Bennett’s verbal melodramatics. The final half-hour of 
Deeds is a visual extravaganza of briskly intercut close-ups of her agi- 
tated gestures, glances, facial expressions, and bodily movements, which 
succeed in “speaking” visually more powerfully and poignantly than 
anything earlier in the film, in ways that dialogue and social or legal 
discourse cannot. Capra forces a viewer to remain simultaneously aware 
of both kinds of utterance—the melodramatic and the non-melodramatic, 
the sublimely visual and the classically verbal, by choosing to have the 
switch to melodrama occur first over the telephone in a conversation with 
Deeds and then in a courtroom in his defense—two forums in which 
linguistic decorum and highly conventionalized codes of discourse reign. 
He wants a viewer to be able to hold in one glance both the stimulating 
private expressive power and the frightening public expressive limitations 
of melodramatic utterance. 

In the love poem Deeds reads to Bennett before he discovers her real 
identity, he has a line that might summarize the changed conditions of 
expression for Babe herself later in the film: “‘My heart longs to cry out, if 
it only could speak?’ Language in any public, conventional use of it 
proves inadequate to “‘speak”’ the feelings of her “‘heart.’ Bennett’s intensi- 
ties of desire cannot be “spoken” in any more direct way than between the 
lines, in her pauses and stutterings, in the hysteria of her tones, in the 
silence of her agitated gestures and looks. Capra’s expressive lighting 
effects, photographic close-ups, and accelerated editing rhythms pick up 
the burden of signification that verbal language cannot bear. We and she 
have moved the maximum distance from the world of journalism in which 
she and the film itself began, where all human events can, by journalistic 
definition, be verbally articulated in coolly coherent, emotionally neutral 
sentences, paragraphs, and narratives. For Capra, from this point on in 
his work, significant human experience and filmmaking begin where 
journalism, realism, or naturalism leaves off. 

But let me now switch from Bennett to Deeds. The voice Longfellow 
Deeds arrives at by the end of the film is equally different both from what 
he starts with and from what Bennett ends with, and is at least as com- 
plex a stylistic achievement as hers. Like Bennett, Deeds is reduced to 
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silence and inarticulateness as a result of his confusion when she betrays 
him and the lawyers entrap him, but when he eventually emerges from his 
silence in the final fifteen minutes of the film, his voice is entirely different 
from hers. Most accounts describe the process of Deeds’ regaining his 
voice in reductive psychological terms similar to those they apply to 
Bennett. For example, a recent synopsis of the movie describes his prog- 
ress as follows: Deeds begins the film in a state of beatific innocence, 
undergoes a period of doubt and despair, and finally emerges from it 
when Babe professes her love for him during the hearing. At that point he 
regains the idealistic voice and vision he had temporarily lost and wins 
the court over with his country-boy reasonableness and down-home com- 
mon sense. But such an approach is as inadequate to the understanding of 
Deeds’ progress in the film as a description of Bennett’s movement from 
journalistic cynicism to romantic infatuation would be. Both Bennett and 
Deeds lose the voices with which they began the film and eventually 
regain their voices in the hearing room, but the voices they regain at the 
end are neither the ones they started out with, nor merely voices of 
romantic innocence, idealism, naiveté, or common sense. 

How are we to understand the stylistic possibility embodied by Long- 
fellow Deeds? Most past critics apparently would have answered by saying 
that Capra is (quite simplemindedly) suggesting that the meek can and 
will inherit the earth, that innocence and gentleness will succeed over all 
opposition. But I would argue that the contrary of innocence is being 
displayed by Deeds (and Capra, who collaborates with him) in Deeds’ 
final, climactic courtroom performance. His incontrovertible accomplish- 
ment in the concluding section of the film is to shed every vestige of 
whatever “innocence” he might be said to have originally had and to 
demonstrate one of the most stunning displays of verbal and social sophis- 
tication in all of film. Deeds becomes a kind of literary textual critic par 
excellence, a critic apparently subtler and more profound than any of the 
critics who have tried to understand him. When he rises to speak during 
the final minutes of the insanity hearing, Deeds is the opposite of innocent. 
He shows himself the master of all social and legal attitudes and manners, 
to the point of, in strict literary-critical parlance, wittily and playfully 
flaunting his ability to ‘““deconstruct” the utterances of all of the witnesses 
and lawyers working against him at will. He systematically takes up each 
of the major pieces of testimony that have been used against him in the 
hearing and (most brilliantly and exuberantly in the case of the testimony 
of the Faulkner sisters) reveals the essential textuality of the discourse 
—tracing and explaining to the court the particular set of arbitrary 
codes, assumptions, and consistencies that generate the text and that 
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attempt to control and limit its interpretation. Deeds explicitly treats each 
of the principal pieces of testimony against him as a system of rule- 
governed discourse, temporarily entering into and explaining each 
‘“‘author’s” particular set of discursive assumptions and parodically 
adopting his vocabulary prior to suggestively indicating the limitations 
of each one. 

To do this once is to liberate oneself from the expressive tyranny of a 
particular text, but to do it more than once, to realize that it can be done 
to every possible text, sooner or later, is to do much more. It is to 
recognize the structurality of structure. As every deconstructionist is aware, 
this process of “entering into”’ and sympathetically comparing a series of 
texts in such a way is potentially a strategy of escape from the force-field 
of all texts. Deconstruction, that is to say, notwithstanding its suspi- 
ciously trans-Atlantic origins, is thoroughly consistent with and emi- 
nently convertible into an all-American assertion of freedom (which is 
why the Gallic theorists have received such a resounding welcome in 
Baltimore and New Haven). Deeds’ activity of deconstruction is a proto- 
typically American way of levering himself outside of all texts, of asserting 
the artificiality of all systems, institutions, and codes of understanding. It is 
a form of mastery and an audacious assertion of the reader’s/speaker’s/ 
critic’s recognition of, and consequent ability to escape, the shackles of 
all linguistic entrapment. 

It is not accidental that Deeds initiates the whole process with a 
brief, witty Derridean jeu. He prefaces his initial act of critical prowess 
over a specific text with a short exordium about the nature of all texts: he 
talks about écriture and the necessary gap between experience and verbal 
expression figured in a playful discussion of what he calls ““doodling”’ and 
“o (or “‘oh!”’?) filling” and other forms of extralinguistic “playing” —like 
his “‘playing”’ the tuba to help him write. Deeds may be a country boy, but 
it is sometimes forgotten that he is also, like so many of Capra’s other 
central figures, an artist—a musician and a poet—one who, all evidence 
suggests, has thought as long and hard about the nature of verbal, social, 
and artistic expression as his creator. 

But there is really no need to invoke fancy French pedigrees for 
Deeds’ performance. Deeds is a performer in the mainstream native folk 
tradition of Mark Twain and Joel Chandler Harris. He is teasing society 
and parodically playing with the rules, customs, and conventions of his 
own and others’ speech in a thoroughly American way. As his elaborate 
digressions, witty asides, and assertively rustic illustrations and meta- 
phors communicate, Deeds is toying with the rules and forms of testimony, 
stretching them, and testing their capaciousness. (And when I say Deeds, I 
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mean Capra and his co-writer Robert Riskin, of course.) But as in all of 
Capra’s films, one kind of “‘playing” is inseparable from another. Deeds is 
having fun, and he is poking fun, but perhaps most important of all, he is 
“playing” in the dramatic sense of the word as well. He is turning the 
court into a stage for a consummately entertaining, improvised perfor- 
mance that expresses his own unsystematized and unsystematizable imagi- 
native energy. Which is, in the very eccentricity of his performance, to 
escape from those who would demand a more systematic form of behav- 
ior and style of testimony and self-defense from him. 

As one watches and listens to his delightful and self-delighting verbal 
and social performance in the courtroom, one remembers that Deeds is by 
avocation a performer on the tuba who plays with it in the same contra- 
puntal way that he plays with tones and styles here —making his presence 
felt and heard not by blending into the melodic line, but by tracing an 
innovative counterpoint to it in the apparent comic clumsiness of his 
oom-pah-pahs. It seems hardly accidental that one of the most touching 
scenes in the first hour of the film explicitly celebrates this contrapuntal 
aspect of his playing. At the farewell party hastily thrown together for 
him at the Mandrake Falls train station, Deeds plays the sole tuba in the 
band that sees him off. As the train slowly pulls out of the station, the 
band breaks into the strains of “Auld Lang Syne” (a tune that was virtu- 
ally a signature piece in Capra’s later work). Deeds stands with his tuba 
on the back platform of the train as it pulls away from the crowd in the 
station, and, in a directorial masterstroke and a coup de theatre of sound 
engineering, Capra and his sound man, Ernest Bernds, create the illusion 
that, in between passionate waves and shouts of farewell to the lifelong 
friends he is leaving behind, Deeds is still playing the tuba accompani- 
ment to his own farewell party. That offbeat performance on his own 
behalf (and yet also selflessly for the benefit of his listeners), in its synco- 
pated mixture of earnestness and quirkiness, is an affecting visual and 
acoustic anticipation of something very much like the offbeat verbal and 
social performance he stages later in the courtroom. 

In effect, Deeds’ achievement in the courtroom is that he demon- 
strates his ability to ‘‘play” in society, with linguistic tones, styles, and 
metaphors, as creatively and wittily as he showed himself capable of 
musically playing for and to himself on the tuba all along. To be able to 
play this way in a courtroom one has to recognize that a social institution 
like a court, and the discourse that is admissible or speakable within it, is 
as artificial and arbitrary, yet as complex and potentially stimulating a 
creation of the human imagination, as the theory of musical harmony 
and counterpoint. In the earlier films Capra’s protagonists tried simply to 
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rebel against society and its arbitrary rules and codes or to leave them 
behind; here there can no longer be a question of taking or leaving them. 
Codes are everywhere and everything is encoded. There is no nature, or 
reality, or realm of pure idealism to run away to. Any momentary leverage 
over social discourse must be achieved from within the system. If one is to 
survive, these styles and systems are what one must emphatically learn to 
play on, play with, and play against. This is the truly radical shift in 
awareness in Capra’s work that is announced by Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 
although it is a radicalism which, because of the nature of its insight, 
possibly appears to be a new conservatism. 

If Capra’s heroes no longer attempt to flee from the repressive forms 
of society into a world of the imagination and romance (as most of 
Capra’s earlier protagonists, including Peter and Ellie in It Happened One 
Night, aspired to), it is because for the first time they recognize that the 
society they flee from is itself an artificial, arbitrary creation of the human 
imagination and that any other society they would bring into existence 
outside of it would be no less artificial and arbitrary. If that sounds like 
something discovered by Wallace Stevens and elaborated by John Ashbery, 
it is in fact an American insight that can be traced from at least as far 
back as the writing of those deconstructionists before the fact— Jonathan 
Edwards, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and William James. There can be no 
escape from artificial relations. The fact that the outcome of Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town turns not on solitary transactions between a transparent 
eyeball and a landscape, a shared vision, or a silent glance or romantic 
embrace between lovers, but on the result of public testimony in a hearing 
in a courtroom is Capra’s insistence that there is nowhere to run to, no 
“world elsewhere”’ outside of artificial, social, or linguistic codes of 
expression. 

But Capra recognizes that the structuralist awakening can sanction 
several distinct kinds of response, as different from each other as the 
differences between European and American understandings of the 
deconstructionist enterprise. One possible response is the kind of affectless 
anomie or devil-may-care nihilism demonstrated by Bennett at the begin- 
ning of the film. As a reporter, she has become aware of the structurality 
of verbal and social structures and of the pervasiveness of artificial codes, 
and is liberated to be indifferent to all of them. As she says at one despair- 
ing moment during the hearing: “‘it’s all a game” —life, language, and all 
expression is all only a game with codes and rules like any other sufficiently 
inclusive game, and consequently, in her despairing formulation, one 
might as well abandon all beliefs and simply, indifferently, amorally play 
out one’s turn. A second possible response to the recognition of the 
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pervasiveness and artificiality of these structures might be called the lago 
response, epitomized by the lawyers in the hearing room. They have seen 
the fictionality of the reigning fictions and they respond with cynical 
opportunism and ruthless manipulation. If it is all an artificial game, then 
one plays to win and any tactic that will succeed suffices. A third response, 
represented by the crowd of despondent and disenfranchised farmers who 
attend the hearing, is another kind of alienation or despair different from 
Babe Bennett’s, in which one feels oneself to be utterly powerless, shut out 
from any capacity of authorship within the system within which one is 
inexorably inscribed and trapped. Since no one authors the systems that 
oppress us, no one can change or affect them, and all attempts at action 
are necessarily futile and pointless. 

It is instructive and important that Capra incorporates these three 
distinct responses within the dramatic structure of the courtroom scene 
because, if I understand what he is doing, he is articulating a fourth 
response in the figure of Deeds himself. It is, however, one that is so easily 
confused with these others that we need their simultaneous presence in 
order to be entirely clear about how importantly different it is. To what 
might be called these European responses to deconstruction, Longfellow 
Deeds might be said to offer a uniquely American vision, that, even as it 
recognizes the artificiality of all received forms of experience, offers the 
possibility of a performance that is neither despairingly nihilistic, manipu- 
latively opportunistic, nor despondently alienated. Deeds offers the per- 
formative possibility of an optimistic aesthetic of parody, play, and artistic 
mastery that revels in its ability dramatically to tease fun out of the old 
forms and to play meaning into new forms of its own imaginative creation. 
As a result of the utter and absolute decentering of his world, Deeds is 
finally released not to despair, opportunism, or nihilism (stages that he 
passes through in his hour of silence), but to true creativity (which he 
arrives at in the courtroom in his final performance). He is able to tease 
and toy with forms (the forms of legal testimony in the courts, for example) 
as he never could if they were grounded on the bedrock of God, King, and 
Truth. Deeds is progressively alienated from the social and moral struc- 
tures in place around him and from his own experience in the course of 
the film, but his alienation is converted into a joyous principle of mastery 
and free movement as he finally rises to address the court. Alienation is 
discovered to be a mode of freedom. Life and expression do become a 
game of sorts, but it is not a game of manipulation, anomie, or cynicism. 
It is an adventure in the creation of a margin of free movement to be used 
in maneuvering through the institutional and formal structures in place 
around him. It is interesting that William James’ pragmatic philosophy 
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—of which I take Deeds’ courtroom performance to be the supreme 
dramatic example—was itself accused of being all of the other things 
Deeds’ performance comes so close to being mistaken for, a form of 
cynicism, opportunism, alienation, or valuelessness. In his writing James 
had to work as hard as Deeds and Capra do in this film to steer a free 
course among these shoals—and was perhaps as unsuccessful in being 
generally understood as they are here. 

This is a form of deadly serious play that dares to assert that we can 
create our margin of freedom as we go along. The capacity to play for 
these high stakes is exactly what Deeds’ adversaries, formidable as they 
are, lack. To their artificial, decentered, ungrounded tones and styles 
Deeds or Capra does not oppose something more natural, centered, or 
grounded (since there can be nothing and the search for it will only lead 
to disillusionment or cynicism), but a mobility and quickness of move- 
ment among the various social structures and intellectual force-fields that 
they lack. This is the point of Capra’s parade of the eight witnesses who 
testify against Deeds. It is not that any of them is especially evil, deceitful, 
or even stupid, except insofar as a person locked into one style or tone 
of speech and consciousness is all of these things. Each witness embodies 
a system of thought and relationships. That is each one’s only limitation, 
but it is an enormous one, and in presenting their testimony in a series 
of quick vignettes, Capra makes us acutely aware of the structurality 
of each witness’s structures. 

The bodyguard gives a Mickey Spillane-like tought-guy version of 
events. The sentimental Irish pushcart owner tells his tenderhearted tale 
of man and horse. Madame Pomponi turns on her operatic affectations. 
Psychiatrist Emile Von Haller offers—what else?—a psychoanalytic analy- 
sis of Deeds’ behavior. And the lawyers raise their objections and cross- 
examine the witnesses within the rigid and repetitive codes of legal 
behavior. Capra’s comic target is not opera, or psychoanalysis, or the legal 
system, but is rather all of these things insofar as they would systematize 
understanding and experience. The Freudian psychiatrist, for example, is 
not the butt of the usual string of heavy-handed Hollywood jokes about 
Viennese accents, men with goatees, or infantile psycho-sexual determi- 
nants of behavior. Capra’s objection to him (as to any one of the others) is 
that he would squeeze the life out of a human being and the scenes he 
makes by making him accountable to the sort of abstract system of 
interpretation from which Capra labors so hard to free his most interest- 
ing characters and his entire film. When he finally does rise to speak, 
Deeds begins his response to all the testimony he has heard with a humor- 
ous discourse on “doodling” because it is just this sort of expressive 
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individuality and eccentricity that these systematic understandings would 
either prohibit or, in the case of psychoanalysis, absorb into a systematic 
technology of knowledge. 

But one final possible response of the self to this imaginative situa- 
tion needs to be mentioned. One way of breaking free from what Haw- 
thorne called “the world’s artificial system” is to retreat into silence, 
stillness, and passivity—to attempt to withdraw from all expressive sys- 
tems and insulate oneself in one’s own privacy and inscrutability. That is 
what Deeds initially does (and many of Hawthorne’s own characters do). 
It is a prototypical American response that can be traced from Hawthorne 
to Cassavetes.’ Hawthorne’s work in particular is a virtual anthology of 
ways in which the puny and beleaguered self, threatened with being 
absorbed into an alien system of relationship or understanding, can, in a 
last-ditch effort, assert its putative freedom by means of an act of self- 
defense that is almost indistinguishable from self-annihilation. In danger 
of being “spoken by” an impersonal expressive system, it can, as its final 
free action, perform an act of self-erasure on itself. Reverend Hooper, 
Sylph Etheridge, Ilbrahim the “gentle boy,” and Prudence Inglefield, like 
dozens of other Hawthorne characters, not only withdraw from the social 
communities of expression within which their narratives situate them, 
but ultimately withdraw themselves from the expressive environments of 
the works in which they appear. They become ghostly expressive pres- 
ences in their own stories, with almost no social or linguistic form of 
self-expression available to them. In the scenes of his initial psychiatric 
confinement and his stony silence during the first part of his trial, Deeds 
momentarily embodies that imaginative hazard. Ironic detachment, social 
disengagement, and imaginative withdrawal represent recurring threats 
to Capra’s characters, just as they do to Hawthorne’s. Deeds, Smith, Doe, 
and George Bailey (and Frank Capra himself) all wrestle with the ever- 
present temptation to beat the system by dropping out of it, to prevent the 
expressive erasure of the self by means of an act of self-erasure. 

But Deeds, I would emphasize, finally arrives at another response. 
He shapes a performance out of a simultaneous engagement and 
detachment— out of shifting movements of susceptibility and withdrawal, 
of passionate involvement and slightly ironic removal, of alternating stylis- 
tic vulnerability and mastery — in the American tradition of the greatest 
imaginative performances of Hawthorne or Whitman, which is why in the 
largest sense the voice he arrives at by the end of the hearing, like these 
other American voices, deliberately eludes all systematic understandings 
or descriptions of it. He begins the hearing in vulnerability and weakness 
and ends in a modest, humble, grateful, folksy mastery. In between he is 
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alternately or simultaneously playful and preachy, puckish and moralistic, 
sternly logical and digressively anecdotal, warmly comical and morally 
indignant. But as he fashions a performance by means of parodically 
deconstructing the tones, styles, and forces that would otherwise oppress 
him, he is nothing fixed, systematic, or predictable. What William James 
would have called the “‘fluxional’’ qualities of his voice and his stylistic 
performance are its essence. Of course, as Deeds clears a small free space 
for the movements of the self, one cannot forget that he is really only 
acting as a stand-in for his polymorphically performative creator. It is 
Capra’s lovingly comical and parodically ventriloquistic demonstration of 
a performative mastery of social tones and verbal styles—not only in the 
scripting and directing of the testimony against Deeds and Deeds’ final 
masterful courtroom performance, but in every preceding scene of the 
film—that represents an American ideal of free and creative performance 
even greater than the one Deeds embodies. It is Capra the filmmaker 
who is most free and powerful here, making others free with the exhilarat- 
ing example of his own stylistic capaciousness. 

Deeds is, in his essence, an exploration of what can be made of a 
situation of irremediable performative marginality. That is why, in the 
first scene in which we meet him, he is lifted out of Mandrake Falls, taken 
away from family, friends, and all past social connections. He is a home- 
less alien, as are Smith and Doe who follow him. Each is uprooted from 
his old world background and identity and suddenly set adrift in a brave 
new world of uncharted paths and relationships. Yet Capra’s argument is 
that, powerless and alienated as he is, the modern hero can shape a 
performance that is more than a match for anything he faces. The power 
of a marginal performance is the only power available to Deeds, and yet it 
is enough. Capra imagines Deeds first, last, and always as an outsider to 
the systems he negotiates. He has no inherent institutional authority, 
cachet, or constituency. He can never overcome his essential powerlessness, 
alienation, and marginality, and in fact the performance he shapes must 
not deny those realities of his existence, but be shaped out of a profound 
acknowledgment of them. This is the profound performative metaphysic 
of Mr. Deeds Goes to Town and the reason an analysis of it either as a 
screwball comedy of manners or as a “‘realistic”’ or “‘populist”’ courtroom 
drama is so inadequate. The working title of the film script was originally 
A Gentleman Goes to Town, but what I am suggesting is how far beyond 
the definition of mere gentleness, gentility, or gentlemanliness Capra and 
Gary Cooper move Deeds’ performance in the process of making the 
film. It is precisely as far as Bennett is propelled from being a mere “‘lady”’ 
in distress, as she is referred to initially, to being the heroine of the most 
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suggestive sort of melodrama, with a richness of consciousness and inten- 
sity of feeling that beggars language and social expression. 

In the melodramatics of Bennett and the performative playfulness of 
Deeds, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town in effect outlines two distinct and pro- 
foundly contrasting responses to the individual’s radical loss of personal 
or institutional authority and power. One is a “happy” possibility (Deeds’ 
masterful performative puckishness) and one is sad (Bennett’s stammer- 
ing melodramatic anguish), but both accept as the fundamental state of 
affairs the marginality and alienation of the individual in a society that he 
is unable imaginatively to leave and within which he must therefore shape 
some sort of public expressive performance. In the Deeds-Smith-Doe 
trilogy and the two major films after the war, Capra will seesaw uneasily 
between endorsing Bennett’s melodramatic, doomed, stuttering inarticu- 
lateness and hysteria and Deeds’ poised, confident, performative volubil- 
ity and mobility as the outcome of this marginality that he most believed 
in. There is no doubt which he preferred, or for that matter which out- 
come any of us would prefer to imagine our lives in terms of. But the 
happy outcome is perhaps a whistling in the dark. In Capra’s subsequent 
films, he will repeatedly explore the happy possibilities of verbal and 
social performative prowess of the sort Deeds displays in this film as a 
response to institutional disenfranchisement, social powerlessness, and 
the unavailability of possibilities of visionary transcendence; but he 
significantly will not be able to exorcise the convulsed ghost of Bennett 
from his work. In various transformations her character, her melodra- 
matic gasps and stares, and her trembling voice will increasingly haunt 
the later work, gradually but inexorably displacing the spirit of Deeds 
from his confident position of eminence. Bennett represents an imagina- 
tive unappeasibility and inexpressible ardor that Capra will, against his 
own will, increasingly come to be possessed by, as he loses faith in Deeds’ 
possibilities of social and verbal performance in the world. 

In Capra’s earlier films it was enough if the central character exer- 
cised a purely visionary and meditative power. But these later films ask 
that the self attempt to fashion a public identity and find a speaking voice 
for itself with which it can express itself in a social community that lives 
up to its dreams of imaginative freedom and mobility. That was the dream 
of America and it is the daring dream of these films. Longfellow Deeds is 
a character who manages in the courtroom scene to find an actual social 
voice and form of performance in which he can fully and completely 
express his imaginative originality, independence, and extravagance. But 
the majority of the characters that follow Deeds will not be so lucky. Capra 
will find himself distrusting Deeds’ perhaps too easy success and instead 
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almost inadvertently substituting the figure of Bennett in his place—a 
figure with all the imagination and passion in the world but no way 
socially to express it, a figure forced to be content with stunned melodra- 
matic gasps, glances, silences, and gestures in an artistic and social world 
where all happier, more public forms of linguistic power and social expres- 
sion prove inadequate. Jefferson Smith, John Doe, and George Bailey, in 
all of their expressive hysteria and anguish and pain and inability socially 
to speak their most vital dreams and desires, will follow in the footsteps 
of Bennett and not Deeds. 


Notes 


This essay is adapted from a chapter in my book American Vision: The Films of Frank 
Capra and the Transcendental Impulse (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1986). 


1 See my introduction to Henry Adams’ Mont Saint Michel and Chartres (New York: 
Viking Penguin, 1986) for an extended consideration of the ways the self is and is not 
erased in Adams’ own work. 

2 One has only to compare Capra’s use of Jimmy Stewart with Hitchcock’s for the 
difference to become obvious. Hitchcock’s Stewart is cattle— weak, vulnerable, 
victimized, passive. Capra’s Stewart is a man threatened with being treated as cattle by 
everyone around him, whose very task is performatively to resist what Hitchcock’s 
Stewart is forced to accept by the visual and narrative pressure of Hitchcock’s aesthetic. 

3 For a more detailed discussion of the limitations of the avant-garde position, see my 
American Dreaming (Berkeley: University of California, 1985), pp. 3, 31-36, 90-91. 

4 See my discussion of melodrama in the writing of Henry James in my introduction to 
The Spoils of Poynton and What Maisie Knew (New York: New American Library, 
1984). 

5 Peter Brooks, The Melodramatic Imagination (New Haven: Yale, 1976), p. 41. 

Ibid., p. 4. 
See my discussions of Cassavetes’s The Killing of a Chinese Bookie, Opening Night, and 
Gloria in American Dreaming. 
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Epideictic Moments 


January 28, 1986. Having postponed the State of the Union speech, the 
Great Communicator addressed the nation on the space shuttle tragedy in 
words of eloquent simplicity and homey directness. He and Nancy, Ron- 
ald Reagan said, were “‘pained to the core” and they knew their pain was 
shared “‘with all of the people of our country. This is truly a national 
loss.’ For ‘“‘we mourn seven heroes” and, in Reagan’s by now familiar (and 
familiarizing) style, he listed their names, spoke of their families, reminded 
us that we have become inured to the “‘wonders”’ of this century, leading 
us to forget that “‘we’ve only just begun. We're still pioneers. They, the 
members of the Challenger crew, were pioneers.’ 

He had us with him in a few moments, drawing us into the tragedy 
by acknowledging the tremor the shuttle explosion had sent rippling 
through the body politic. (As indeed it had: television monitors set up in 
the lobbies of the campus center at the university where I teach were 
mobbed, students elbowing and jockeying for position in order to see the 
horrendous and fascinating replay of the doomed shuttle’s lift-off over 
and over.) Reagan’s next move was a stroke of genius, an example of 
epideictic oratory in the television age at its most effective. “‘I want,’ he 
continued, “to say something to the schoolchildren of America who were 
watching the live coverage of the shuttle’s takeoff. I know it’s hard to 
understand that sometimes painful things like this happen. It’s all part of 
the process of exploration and discovery. . . . The future doesn’t belong to 
the fainthearted. It belongs to the brave.” Part the understanding ministra- 
tions of the father/therapist, part Periclean reaffirmation of the polis, 
these words from the Great Communicator held out succor and held up 
the pioneer ethos in a language similar to that with which Thucydides 
constructed Pericles’ funeral speech honoring civic virtue: “the way of 
life whose practice led to these achievements and the form of state and 
character which made them great.” 
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Reagan on the space shuttle, Pericles on the public funeral of 
Athenians killed in battle—two epideictic orations, speeches made for 
public occasions imbued with an explicit political content, separated by 
thousands of years, yet marked by signs that link them together. Hence 
Reagan: “The crew of the space shuttle Challenger honored us by the 
manner in which they lived their lives. We will never forget them nor the 
last time we saw them this morning as they prepared for their journey and 
waved goodbye and ‘slipped the surly bonds of earth to touch the face of 
God?” Thus Pericles: “In reality the dead have received their first distinc- 
tion in this burial. The second is that their children will receive their 
sustenance from the city till they are grown men, and this is the city’s 
crown of aid to them and to all who are left alive after such struggles. For 
where the greatest prizes of valor are set, there the best citizens are to be 
found. Now, therefore, weep your last for your own, and so depart.’ 

Pericles, as orator, was by definition a speaker distinguished for his 
skill and power, trained in the art of speaking in public eloquently and 
effectively. Reagan, the actor-president, is called a communicator, one 
who imparts, transmits, informs, gives, and “shares in common” with 
those to whom he speaks. Each used his funeral and space shuttle tragedy 
speeches for very similar purposes. We who study history honor Pericles’ 
speech as one of the most celebrated exemplars of Attic oratory—an 
oration that has met the test of time. Few of us would be inclined to grant 
a similar status to Reagan’s space shuttle address to the nation. In its 
artfulness we skeptics see artifice; in its evocation of shared emotion we 
detect manipulations of the sort Jean-Jacques Rousseau insisted were the 
stuff of modern pseudo-eloquence, particularly the eloquence of the the- 
ater which draws us into tragedy and ‘feigned misfortune.’ Swept up in a 
mimetic tide, we find ourselves bombarded with imagery that produces 
desired effects—but the effects are phony, dissimulations. “In ancient 
times,” writes Jean-Jacques, “‘when persuasion played the role of public 
force, eloquence was necessary. Of what use would it be today, when 
public force has replaced persuasion. One needs neither art nor metaphor 
to say such is my pleasure.”' 

In this Rousseau would concur with the later observation of Camus’ 
ironic judge-penitent, Jean-Baptiste Clemence, as he remarks to his compat- 
riot in the seedy bar called Mexico City, in a shadowy district of Amster- 
dam, “‘Somebody has to have the last word. Otherwise every reason can be 
answered with another one and there would never be an end to it. Power, 
on the other hand, settles everything. It took time, but we finally realized 
that. For instance, you must have noticed that our old Europe at last 
philosophizes in the right way. We no longer say as in simple times: “This 
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is the way I think. What are your objections?’ We have become lucid. For 
the dialogue we have substituted the communiqué: “This is the truth? we 
say. You can discuss it as much as you want; we aren’t interested. But in a 
few years there'll be the police who will show you we are right?’ 

If the Great Communicator merely issued communiqués of stipulative 
simplicity, if force had indeed wholly replaced Rousseau’s vision of elo- 
quent classical oratory aimed at persuasion rather than manipulation, we 
would inhabit the worlds both Rousseau and Camus either foresaw or 
found ready to hand. But our communicator President does communicate 
and the ancient oratory Rousseau extols was by no means so exemplary 
as he claims. Jean-Baptiste endorses dialogue; Jean-Jacques rehearses one 
of his many assaults against artifice and the loss of authenticity, civic and 
oratorial, he finds in the modern world. Both intimate a loss—of 
‘dialogue,’ hence genuine communication, and of persuasion toward 
which eloquence was a means—and a substitution, that of edicts and 
force. To reflect on this perceived loss as a “felt” cultural deformation 
requires a brief genealogical construction of our present-past and its 
reception of rhetoric. 


Rhetoric Re-collected 


Putting one’s mind to the task of thinking about presidential rhetoric, or 
several recent presidents as orators/rhetors/communicators, is vexing if 
one does not share our culture’s automatic denigration of “mere rhetoric.” 
To call a speech-act “rhetorical’’ or to proclaim, “After all, it’s just a 
matter of semantics,’ is to give voice to a widely held piece of folk 
wisdom as knowing cynicism. One is additionally vexed if one finds the 
usual academic approaches to the topic (word analysis, evaluation of 
“propaganda techniques,” endless disputes about form versus content) 
less than robust, so much frenzied dancing about on the head of a pin by 
those who do “‘communications studies” or some subdiscipline of the 
genre as an academic specialty. 

Modern American culture is of at least two minds on the question of 
political rhetoric: either (a) it’s “mere rhetoric” and doesn’t matter any- 
how because nobody really believes what those guys (and, increasingly, 
gals) are saying, or (b) we are all being manipulated by smooth-talking 
politicians who are capable of getting just the “results” they want from us 
by pulling the right rhetorical strings. In scenario (a) we are knowing 
listeners who take everything with a grain of salt. In scenario (b) we are a 
passive mass seduced by the clever whose eloquence is a trap for the vast 
unwary many. 
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That we hold these views simultaneously and feel no apparent need 
to jettison one in favor of the other in the interest of conceptual coherence 
says something important. It signifies that we “‘double up” when we 
listen: one part of the self is drawn in, but not altogether, for there is 
another part of the self that not only remains aloof, but blocks full 
inducement into the world of the rhetorician. We hold an inner dialogue, 
if not a public one: we are free to withhold full assent to what is being 
communicated fo us in situations in which communication with the other 
(the president, for example) is impossible. Ronald Reagan’s genius, and a 
partial explanation for his success, has been his ability to mute the cynic 
in his listeners, to disarm the voice that shouts ‘“‘Keep your distance!’ He 
has done this not through a series of tricks and manipulations but because, 
on some deep level, he understands and can practice a rhetoric that bursts 
with surplus meaning. Not only is there an immediacy of understanding 
when one listens to a Reagan speech, there is a plenitude of meaning, 
some no doubt intended, but some no doubt unaware—on Reagan’s part 
and ours. This all sounds rather mysterious and it is a point to which | 
will return after several circumlocutions. 

The “mere rhetoric” school of denigration finds its most eloquent 
champion in Plato and subsequent interpreters who accept Plato’s sharp 
divide between rhetoric and dialectic, between opinion and knowledge. 
Greek oratory, pace contemporary fantasies of philosophers holding 
forth in the agora, was preeminently forensic in nature and intent, speeches 
delivered in courts of law and aimed at securing the acquittal or condem- 
nation of the accused. We would call such an actor a lawyer—and our 
suspicions of courtroom skullduggery would come into play immediately, 
reinforcing Platonic censure of the forensic/fustian. What lowered rheto- 
ric irredeemably in Socrates’ eyes was its instrumentalism. Rhetoric had a 
functional purpose: to persuade in the interest of winning or losing a 
case. The high-minded search for truth should not look anything like 
that, he insisted; hence the emergence of a dialectic of knowledge in 
Opposition to a rhetoric of persuasion. 

Some of the Sophists, those who formed schools and composed a 
techne, or rhetorical handbook larded with tricks of the trade, played 
directly into Socrates’ hands. They “‘pandered”; he opened a quest for 
truth or, better, Truth. If the Sophists were “‘spellbinders,’ Socrates was a 
truth-teller or discoverer. Between spellbinders and truth-discoverers lay a 
great, incommensurable divide. Socrates proves his point by stretching 
poor Gorgias to the end of his rhetorical tether in the Platonic dialogue 
that bears the name of Socrates’ hapless interlocutor. 

Socrates maneuvers Gorgias into declaiming that oratory is not con- 
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cerned with helping the “‘sick” learn how to live in order to become 
“well”; it is not, in other words, concerned with the good but with 
making men “good at” speaking. Gorgias rebuts “that the art of oratory 
is the art of speech par excellence” and that this involves not only “freedom 
for” oneself but “the power of ruling” one’s countrymen by convincing 
them to concur with one’s argument “‘in a court of justice... and any 
other gathering of citizens whatever it may be.’ With this definition, 
Gorgias plays into Socrates’ dialectical hands and the master administers 
the coup de grace with mock innocence: “If | understand you aright, you 
are saying that oratory is productive of conviction, and that this is the 
be-all and end-all of its whole activity.” Gorgias repeats that this is indeed 
the case. Socrates has all he needs to put Gorgias away by noting that 
Gorgias by his own admission has shown that oratory does not teach 
“about right and wrong’’; instead the orator ‘“‘merely persuades,” making 
of oratory a subdivision “of pandering ...a spurious counterfeit of a 
branch of the art of government.” 

‘‘Mere rhetoric merely persuades”: the Platonic view decocts to this 
locution and is picked up by Aristotle, who, less convinced of the possibil- 
ity of Truth than Plato, is more certain of, and comfortable with, the 
influencing of opinion. Taking a leaf from the Sophist notebook, Aristotle 
(in his Rhetoric, book 3), gives a few lessons himself on delivery (“a 
matter of voice . . . when it should be loud, when low, when intermediate”’), 
acknowledging as he does so that the whole business has been “thought 
vulgar.” Locating rhetoric contextually in the law courts and public 
assembly, Aristotle plays the trimmer: we must pay attention to “‘the 
whole business of Rhetoric” because it is ‘“‘necessary”’ and because ‘“‘we”’ 
(the we here is the collective civic being) should aim for a rhetoric that 
fights “the case with the facts alone, so that everything else that is beside 
demonstration is superfluous.” ““We’’ have a stake in avoiding speech that 
overexcites pain or pleasure. 

Indeed—and this is Aristotle’s final word on the subject, appropri- 
ately enough given his quest for an economy of style—‘“‘speech, if it does 
not make the meaning clear, will not perform its proper function,’ The 
implication for style is that ‘“‘perspicuity” becomes “one of its chief merits.” 
Through this early doctrine of plain representation, Aristotle presages 
later commentators (most notably Orwell) who hanker after linguistic 
simplicity and voice suspicion of the obscure or the ambiguous. If rheto- 
ric is not to come under indictment, in the Aristotelian construction of its 
necessary role, the meanings of words used must be clear; speech must be 
neither below nor above “‘the dignity of the subject” but wholly 
“appropriate to it?’ No more and no less. Rhetoric is not on trial for its 
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life, as in Plato’s dialogue, but is constantly in danger of indeterminate 
sentencing if it falls into impropriety. 

The Roman reinscription of rhetoric as a gentlemanly pursuit, with 
the orator serving as exemplar of cultivated individuality, further severed 
the orator from the philosopher and politics from a disinterested quest 
for knowledge. Cicero presupposes political life as the highest expression 
of human achievement. He is quite willing to yield to others in philosophy, 
but “‘I reserve for myself that which is essential to an orator: speaking to 
the point, with clarity and with style.’* Writing to his son, Cicero urges 
him to study his father’s public speeches but not to neglect “the philosophi- 
cal way of speaking, sustained and calm’: this too “‘must be cultivated.” 
Going on to observe that “‘not a single Greek ever succeeded in working 
and trying to achieve something in both areas; that is to say in forensic 
oratory and in the category of private discussion,” Cicero puts a hypotheti- 
cal question geared at closing the gap between public speech (oratory, 
rhetoric) and private discussion (philosophy) by insisting that if Plato 
‘“thad wished” he could have been ‘“‘an extremely impressive and eloquent 
speaker.”° 

To the camp devoted to the great divide, Cicero’s “if he had wished”’ 
only serves to deepen a shared conviction that Plato did not thus wish 
because he disdained to engage in such a flawed enterprise as rhetorical 
persuasion. But that isn’t all that Plato eschewed. He also repudiated 
politics as the unseemly cacophony of opinionated voices. Plato despised 
the politics of his day and made several abortive attempts to create alter- 
native orders. We also know that Plato was coldly wrathful toward the 
political system that had put to death the man he revered above all others 
as the most just, most righteous: Socrates. Disheartened with the treat- 
ment accorded just men on this earth, Plato would create a world in 
which the just man is not only secure from the hounds baying at his heels 
but in which that man, and others of his kind, immune to the seductions 
of “false and boasting speeches and opinions,’ hold absolute power. Plato 
would preclude all debate and controversy leading (inevitably, he believed) 
to social chaos and discord. It is only when Truth triumphs that the din 
created by disparate voices being heard in the land ceases. Rhetoric is the 
medium through which politics is conducted and politics must be 
transcended. 

Ancient and modern suspicion of “‘mere rhetoric,’ I am here 
suggesting, goes hand in hand with ancient and modern disparagement 
of the vulgar unseemliness of politics. A contemporary comedian gets 
laughs when he proclaims, ““Comedy isn’t pretty.” Neither is politics, 
especially democratic politics. And democratic politics without rhetoric, 
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without attempts to persuade, is impossible. Plato’s contrast between 
rhetoric, which he attacks, and dialectic, which he defends, is, in James 
Boyd White’s view, a way of highlighting the difference between ways of 
speaking and being and “of establishing community with others.’® True. 
But White errs in going with the flow of Socrates’ representations in his 
brief against rhetoric, accepting the stipulation that the power to “persuade 
others” is synonymous with reducing them “‘to one’s will.’”? This reduc- 
tion of the other follows only if one endorses the Socratic insistence that 
dialectic and persuasion are opposites, the former treating people “‘as ends 
in themselves,’ the latter constituting others as means to one’s end. 

In White’s reconstruction of Plato’s argument, the dialectician opens 
debate by setting himself up as an interlocutor to be refuted and corrected. 
The rhetor, on the other hand, persuades “‘not by refuting but by flattering” 
his counterpart, “appealing to what pleases rather than to what is best 
for him?’® With the locution “‘best for him,’ White signals the underlying 
teleology of the Socratic dialectic. Socrates really does know in advance 
what is “‘best for” his interlocutors. The sparring of the Platonic dia- 
logues has a predetermined end point: to gain the concurrence of partici- 
pants with what is best for them and, by indirection, for the polis, thereby 
bringing the just man and the just city into closer proximity. This enterprise 
is less one of truly open persuasion than a teleologically driven manipula- 
tion of knowledge/power. Upon closer examination, dialectic is far less 
pure than Socrates, or White following Socrates, claims. For the end of 
dialectic is Truth in the singular. 

The end of rhetoric, on the other hand, is neither monological nor 
definitive. Rhetorical persuasion is on this occasion, to these persons, for 
this possible end. What is mastered is not an object of knowledge (say, the 
Platonic forms), but a complex dialogical situation in which any sharp 
line between the performative uses of language and other sorts of deeds 
disappears. By incorporating the performative dimension of language, 
rhetoric elides the distance between words, speeches, actions.” 

In our post-structuralist era, the prevailing idea of discourse also 
collapses the distance between “‘truth” and “‘rhetoric,”’ between “knowl- 
edge’’ and “persuasion.” We are instead invited to ask, with White, ““What 
kind of action with words is this? What kind of cultural action is this 
writing?” (or speaking?) For the modern rhetor, no less than his or her 
classical progenitors, ‘“‘must speak a language that has its existence out- 
side himself, in the world he inhabits. ... This language gives him his 
terms of social and natural description... it establishes the moves by 
which he can persuade another, or threaten or placate or inform or tease 
him, or establish terms of cooperation or intimacy.” !° We enter a world of 
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meanings shared but not shared perfectly; a world that simultaneously 
constrains and imposes limits to rhetoric, persuasion, and mutual 
understanding, even as it makes possible all three. 


The Bad Rhetoric of Rhetorical Analysis: Several Wrong Turns 


A bit of debris clearing before presidential voices are heard and, in the 
hearing, once more reinscribed. 

When I was in high school we were taught how to spot Those Who 
Try to Trick Us with Rhetoric, or Six (or five or ten) Propaganda Devices. 
The idea behind such civic lessons was that the forewarned citizen was a 
forearmed early warning system, quick to spot the would-be Hitlers, the 
Silver-Tongued Devils in our midst. There were those out to manipulate 
us. What we could do was to open their bag of tricks and empty it of its 
nefarious contents: question-begging, scapegoating, euphemistic phoniness, 
repetitive truisms, mind-boggling metaphors, carrot-and-stick formula- 
tions, and all the rest. Pander, trickery, technique: all Socrates’ warnings 
about the nature of rhetoric were featured in standardized textbook dis- 
cussions that shared Socrates’ collapse of rhetorical persuasion into pan- 
dering manipulation. 

The problem with these excursions into rigid formalism is easily 
enough stated: by tending oly to technique, and ferreting out instances 
from a shopping list of rhetorical sins, we neophyte students of rhetoric 
lost sight (or sound) of the content of what was being conveyed. If any 
propagandistic trick could be found, the rhetor clearly aimed to fool we 
the people and the speech should be tossed out. | remember feeling quite 
smug as I trashed great speeches in this way. Even Lincoln resorted to 
rhetorical knavery! Bristling with skepticism, I recall going through a 
period when I disbelieved nearly everything I heard or read because | 
could spot the techniques of chicanery everywhere. 

But, of course, none of us can speak without metaphor and multiple 
meaning and shaping discourse to ends we hope others may come to 
share. Rhetoric turns on a distinction between literal and proper meaning, 
sentences that play off literal referents and figurative and proper senses of 
words. Without such distinction, complex representation is impossible. 

That arid exercises in rhetoric-bashing—which would, if taken to 
heart, eliminate the distinctions necessary for complex representation 
because they may not say precisely this, no more and no less—continue 
unabated at the present moment is explicable at least in part because 
what is promised is an unmasking and unveiling in order to reveal the 
nasty truth that there is no truth to be found. A recent example of the 
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genre is an analysis of Franklin Roosevelt’s first inaugural (subtitled “A 
Study of Technique”), whose author, one Halford Ross Ryan, presents 
“Roosevelt and Hitler Compared” in the penultimate section of his essay. 
Noting that both leaders shared a zeitgeist, Ryan determines that they 
used “similar language.” The difference is that Hitler “blamed the Jews” 
for the Depression and Roosevelt blamed Wall Street, the financial 
establishment, and the plutocrats. Yet Hitler turned out to be a tyrant and 
Roosevelt did not, though “‘the possibility certainly existed for FDR to 
become a dictator.”'! We were, it seems, saved by the skin of our teeth 
given the overwhelming similarity of rhetorical techniques deployed by 
Hitler and Roosevelt respectively, only because the United States “had a 
long history of constitutional democracy” and “Hitler and Roosevelt had 
critical differences in their conceptions of leadership and the framework 
in which it should be exercised?’'* This is the sort of flat-footedness 
focusing on “‘similar rhetoric techniques” inspires, yet it is precisely this 
sort of flat-footedness our culture continually doles out, given our suspi- 
cion of rhetoric and our disdain for politics. 

A more sophisticated wrong turn is a form of ironic discourse that 
seeks to explain the receptivity of “many normal people” to the cun- 
ningly deceptive words of our current president, “the old charmer, the 
actor with his practiced rhetoric, his histrionics, his emotional appeal” by 
turning to the abnormal few who are not taken in. Oliver Sacks, in a 
curious piece, ““The President’s Speech,” turns to aphasiacs for reproof: 
when the president speaks, the aphasia ward roars with laughter. Why? 
Because “‘these patients, who though intelligent had the severest receptive 
aphasia, rendering them incapable of understanding words as such,’ under- 
stood ‘‘most of what was said to them.’ They perceived more astutely 
than the rest of us, it seems, for the following reason: although words 
might convey nothing, aphasiacs are unerringly capable of deciphering 
“all the extraverbal cues—tone of voice, intonation, suggestive emphasis 
or inflection, as well as all visual cues. . . . It is precisely this expressiveness, 
so deep, so various, so complex, so subtle, that is perfectly preserved in 
aphasia, though understanding of words be destroyed.” Grasping with 
“infallible precision ... the expression that goes with words... which 
can never be simulated or faked, as words alone can, all too easily,” the 
aphasiac cannot be fooled as can we “normals” who, understanding 
words, fail all too often to sift the authentic from the inauthentic. !? 

At first a curious argument, upon rereading Sacks’ insistence that “a 
good many normal people, aided, doubtless, by their wish to be fooled, 
were indeed well and truly fooled;’ folds back into our inherited suspi- 
cion of the seductive charm of words. Thus those who have no grasp of 
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words but can hear more deeply are drawn in for instruction and reproof 
to demonstrate to the rest of us how gullible we truly are. 

The deeper implication is that we can sever “‘feeling-tone” from 
spoken sentences and chop sentences into words. On an intuitive level, we 
“set” Sacks’ point: expressivity in itself (the smirk, the grimace, the shrug, 
the smile, the leer) “‘says’’ a lot. But when what is being said is bound up 
in a complex rhetorical performance—a president’s speech, not a street 
corner exchange— gesture in itself cannot “‘say”’ it all. For the president’s 
words are caught in sentences which are themselves woven into a complex 
web of meaning. Wendell Berry reminds us that the word “sentence” 
(from the Latin sentire) means “‘a way of thinking,” the implication being 
that the concept of the sentence and sentence structure cannot be parsed 
into their purely formal or merely expressive elements without losing the 
sense of the whole.'* 

“The president’s speech’ —any president’s speech—is co-authored 
by “‘we the people,” by the terms of its reception as a communicative act 
taking place within a social world whose members receive it and “‘read it 
back,” reinscribing it with their own sense of the relationship the speech 
has established with them. The speech takes place within and helps to 
constitute a complex rhetorical universe. We (the listeners) are not imposed 
upon by a singular authorial voice so much as called upon to co-author a 
performative action with and through speech, a form of social action that 
defines and redefines us, sharpening up some edges of our self/social 
understandings and muting others. The speech is circumscribed by con- 
ventions of argument and action. But these conventions are porous, rela- 
tively open, capable of being stretched, even strained. 

That is why attempts to perform surgery on presidential utterances 
by analyzing technique, or by severing “‘style” or expressivity from words 
spoken and meaning intended (or unintended), may provide comfort by 
assuring us that at least some among us need not be fooled, but fail finally 
to apprehend the question put by White, ““What kind of action with 
words is this?” 


Presidential Rhetoric Re-presented 


Evading, or avoiding, rounding up the usual rhetorical suspects via the 
usual sorts of analyses of presidential speeches means one is thrown into 
a world of presentations and representations that are heard before they 
are read. A presidential speech begins life as a written text but takes on its 
civic life as an aural and, most often, visual event. We “hear” and ‘‘see”’ 
before we “‘read’’—if, indeed, we ever do (and most certainly do not). 
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That the founders never envisaged any such thing—I mean a president 
speaking directly to ‘“‘the people” rather than speaking only to Congress 
and then rarely (on the State of the Union)—is unsurprising. Presidents 
have become more and more (potential) tribunes of the people, familiar 
to us and enshrined through us. 

Franklin Roosevelt is the initiator of the process of ‘‘more direct 
contact with the nation” via his fireside chats, homey talks aimed at 
arousing and reassuring a battered people that although all was not well, 
it could get better. According to Arthur Schlesinger, Roosevelt prepared 
for the fireside chats by looking at a “blank wall, trying to visualize the 
individuals he was seeking to help: a mason at work on a new building, a 
girl behind a counter, a man repairing an automobile, a farmer in his 
field?’!* He tried to “take a complicated subject and make everybody 
understand it” and he did this cannily, sometimes being conciliatory, 
sometimes denunciatory, always, however, as the end result of a long 
preparatory process in which “the President himself mused about the 
general tone, topic, and purpose” of the speech, or the ‘‘chat?’!® And “the 
people” responded, finding Roosevelt ‘a friend, deeply and personally 
responsive to their troubles.”!” 

A rehearsed informality also characterizes the presidential television 
news conference, now twenty-five years old, inaugurated by John E 
Kennedy. Preparing for rhetorical combat, presidents from Kennedy to 
Reagan are grilled by aids, provided with possible answers to likely 
questions, instructed on how to finesse this or strong-arm that, even (in 
the case of Reagan) primed with seating charts and arrangements so that 
some reporters rather than others can be called upon to co-author the 
event. None of the advance planning detracts from the potential unpre- 
dictability of such affairs. Kennedy’s decision to go for live cameras is one 
no president can now retract: it would be seen as an act of cowardice, an 
attempt to “hide in the Oval Office.” Presidential news conferences have 
helped to enshrine a leader as charming, confident, quick-witted, a relisher 
of controversy (Kennedy) and as surly, defensive, adversarial (Nixon). 

Beyond the particular evaluations of presidents as informal comba- 
tants lurks a murkier but perhaps more important possibility. Studies of 
oral cultures, ways of life revolving around the spoken word, signal the 
vitality of the “word” in a “‘voice-and-ear world:’ Writes James Axtell: 
“To oral man, a word is a real happening, an event of power and personal 
force. Sound is evanescent and irreversible, and words cease to exist as 
soon as they are spoken; they are rooted only briefly in the passing 
present. Therefore, while they are being spoken they are precious, 
mysterious, and physically efficacious.”'® Oral cultures register the speaker 
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as an ‘immanent, personal presence” in an “intensely communal” setting, 
one in which knowledge and truth are a “corporate possession,’ The 
setting is “‘intensely communal”’ because “‘speech requires an audience.’ 
Accordingly, Axtell continues, “oral man psychologically faces outward, 
toward the community from which he derives the meaning and veracity of 
his thoughts?’!? 

I may as well throw down the salvo now: to figure out “‘why Reagan,” 
we (who traffic in the written word) must wrench ourselves out of the 
text/book into the oral/aural/visual event. Reagan is an exemplar of the 
outwardly facing ‘‘oral man” who can speak with such confidence to a 
receptive audience, because the “meaning and veracity of his thoughts” 
cannot be disarticulated from that communal surround. Kennedy was 
(perhaps, here I am less sure) such a man as well. Though bookish, at 
least according to his hagiographers, and the literary allusions in his 
speeches seem to indicate immersion in history and some novels and some 
poems—those that could be drawn upon to paint a Kennedy sort of 
picture—Kennedy, too, was an outward-facing man and we were his 
mirror. How, or why, did this ““work”’ for Kennedy and Reagan and fail so 
palpably for Jimmy Carter? If one can wrap one’s mind around the 
successes and failures in an age of presidential rhetoric as the signifier of a 
past revivified oral culture with roots deep in the texts of the American 
past, perhaps one will come a bit closer to apprehending the dialogic 
nature of that rhetoric. 

The argument I intend to rehearse goes something like this: Kennedy 
and Reagan offered and offer us (we Americans) a language of universality 
and immediacy characterized by a surplus, a kind of civic overflow. There 
is more in what they say, or said, than initially hits the hearer. Or, better, 
what one hears is deeply irreducible: this is why Reagan’s space shuttle 
tragedy speech and Thucydides’ funeral oration both “work.” They are 
cast in language that entangles the rhetor and the listener in a mesh of 
contexts as each single “word” deployed signifies others, said and unsaid: 
courage, family, tragedy, daring, grace, pioneer, fainthearted, discovery, 
hopes, journeys, dedication. 

Amalgamated tropes, decocted figurations: Reagan rarely fails to 
touch the chord he himself resonates to. For example: Governor Mario 
Cuomo, in his keynote address to the Democratic National Convention, 
17 July 1984, evoked the family as a metaphor for the country—the 
“family of America,’ adjuring us to feel “‘bound to one another” in a 
familial sort of way. It was a powerful address, but the metaphor stood 
out—as metaphor. Reagan, however, evokes the family metonymically, 
tapping the surplus reservoir of meaning of the word without calling 
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attention to its figurative use. Reagan can perform the alchemy that unites 
universality and immediacy. He speaks not in analogies, in ‘“‘as if it weres’’; 
instead, he is inside the sign, fusing for his listeners signifier and signified. 
There is no trick here; rather, there is a sensibility so attuned to at least 
part of what makes us tick as a collective entity that he need not dress his 
talks up and send them out of the house parading their figurations. 

Several examples: Reagan’s State of the Union Address, 26 January 
1982, proclaimed itself to be about “A New Federalism.’ We don’t remem- 
ber much about that new federalism four years later: either we agreed or 
disagreed that many federal activities and programs should be transferred 
back to states and localities. But we probably do recall “‘Lenny Skutnik,” 
Reagan’s exemplar of “‘the spirit of American heroism at its finest?’ a 
passerby who risked his life by diving into the “icy waters’’ of the Poto- 
mac to rescue a woman victim of an airline crash just as she was about to 
lose her grip and sink beneath the frigid surface. From “Lenny Skutnik,’ 
Reagan segued into a paean to the “‘countless, quiet, everyday heroes of 
American life—parents who sacrifice long and hard so their children will 
know a better life than they’ve known,’ church and civic volunteers, 
“millions who’ve made our nation...so very special.’ The “unsung 
heroes” are all of us, at one time or another, anyone who ever dreamt a 
dream of a better life and made a small stab at achieving it. The civic “‘we”’ 
was drawn in and enlarged, to the extent that that “‘we’”—and by all 
accounts it is the vast majority among us—assented to the heroic self- 
definition and simultaneous civic characterization the president offered 
and evoked. Tapping the same vein as Bob Dylan in his protest song, 
“Chimes of Freedom,” a song for all the “unsung” ordinary people in 
the “whole wide universe;’ Reagan bridged the gap between private and 
public, fusing the two in a homey reinscription of our sense of ourselves as 
basically decent folks, living our lives, and capable, if the situation 
demands, of acts of supererogation. 

He can call up our mean streak as well, chiding those who wish us ill 
or mean to do us harm by reminding them that America’s patience is not 
infinite and that we will hunt down “‘these monsters”’ (terrorists who 
slaughter the innocent) and ensure that they have “‘no sanctuary.” What is 
recalled here is America’s insular capacity for moral self-righteousness, 
our sense that when we act it is on principle and not from crudely 
calculated or narrowly defined self-interest. But Reagan’s heart is really 
elsewhere. He will chide the wicked but he would rather be ‘“‘at home” 
with us, as his weekly radio address, 21 July 1985, following his cancer 
surgery, indicates: he reminds us that he was shot and bounced back. 
Why should cancer lay him low? He thanks all the “‘special people” — 
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doctors, nurses, friends, and citizens—who tended to him and wish him 
well. And then he becomes, in his own words, ‘“‘Dr. Reagan,’ telling us 
that we should pay attention to physical signs and get to the doctor if we 
detect something has gone amiss. Becoming deeply personal without giv- 
ing us the sense that we are voyeurs invading his privacy in a potentially 
embarrassing way, Reagan honors the First Lady, one of those “‘private 
persons forced to live public lives,’ locating Nancy in a list that includes 
Abigail Adams, Dolly Madison, and Eleanor Roosevelt. ““Nancy Reagan 
is my everything,” he tells us, ending ““Thank you, partner.” 

In a transition that defies all the rules of rhetoric, he shifts from a 
joke to his romance-partner (“By the way, are you doing anything this 
evening?’’) to a quasi-mystical celebration of American unity in diversity, 
“230 million very different souls... liberals and conservatives, funda- 
mentalists and agnostics, Southerners and Northerners, recent immigrants 
and Mayflower descendants . . . held together, always held together by a 
tie that can’t be seen, yet can’t be broken-” 

That is it: we are thanked and God-blessed and the president signs 
off. But we continue to “hear” long past that moment as surplus meaning 
wells up in us along multiple vectors: illness or wellness, courage in the 
face of personal disaster, romance and partnership, concern for and with, 
diversity in unity. The speech lingers in the air, resonating to the invisible 
terms of our public and private identities and purposes. Those who ‘“‘see 
through” this and don’t “hear” Reagan in the way I am suggesting he is 
most often heard have not so much penetrated his rhetoric as indicated, 
by their alienation, that they are also at odds with, that they have 
marginalized themselves with reference to, the culture that sustains Reagan 
and that he, in turn, encircles and rhetorically completes. 

Kennedy, too, had a knack for evoking ‘“‘more,’ though the nature of 
the surplus meaning that he mined and that Reagan uncannily excavates 
is very different, suggesting not just the distinction between two different 
leaders but etching the boundaries of diverse American civic and social 
self-definitions. America is no singular shared world of meaning but a 
world of imperfectly shared, multiple meanings. What Kennedy aimed for 
was not the ordinary, unsung heroes of everyday life of a Reagan portrait 
but a rather more extraordinary possibility: the citizen, the being who 
devotes himself or herself to the civitas, the individual who gets out of the 
house and into the polis. 

“Ask not. ..’: we can finish the sentence. These are the words of a 
civic republican tradition still alive in our Tocquevillian spaces, reverberat- 
ing in our Deweyite capabilities, however attenuated these have become 
through disuse. Kennedy’s inaugural address concluded with a sentence 
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beginning, ‘Finally, whether you are citizens of America, or citizens of 
the world . . 2’ His “Ich Bin Ein Berliner” speech opens with, ‘“Two thou- 
sand years ago the proudest boast was ‘civitas Romanus sum.” His “Speech 
to the Greater Houston Ministerial Association” put squarely the possibil- 
ity of a conflict between religious belief and civic responsibility, insisting 
that should “‘the time ever come” (and he did not for one moment con- 
cede its likelihood) that “my office would require me to either violate my 
conscience, or violate the national interest, then | would resign the office, 
and I hope any other conscientious public servant would do likewise.” 

Finally, on “The Moral Issue of Equal Rights for All Colors?’ deliv- 
ered on 11 June 1963, Kennedy evoked citizenship again and again, 
uniting the tradition of Scriptures with the clarity of the American 
Constitution. The issue of segregation is at once moral and civic and the 
end is freedom for “‘all citizens” for until all are free, none truly are. 
Kennedy invited his listeners to share the despair and poignancy of those 
who, because of the “‘color of their skin?’ found themselves ‘‘second-class 
citizens.” Unlike Reagan, Kennedy never traded personalisms and homi- 
lies with us, preferring ironic distance and a self-mockingness that fit, and 
helped to define, the temper of his era. 

Above all, he constituted us as citizens. We were summoned from our 
private pursuits to the res publica, the public good, the public “thing?” 
Again, for all our appropriate skepticism concerning what we were being 
summoned to or for, the point is that Kennedy held up the mirror of 
specifically civic virtues. We were not private beings, in Kennedy’s world, 
but American citizens. That no president since Kennedy has celebrated 
the civitas suggests either that no one has tried or, more soberly, that we 
are no longer open to the call to civic identity. Perhaps, given the desue- 
tude of civic spirit in the years since 1963, the civic parts of ourselves have 
become so submerged we would not “‘hear”’ were someone to “‘speak”’ the 
language of civic republicanism. We can, and do, respond as self-interested 
claimants to our piece of the public pie or as constituted members of 
subgroups (environmentalists, feminists, ““Third Worldists}’ moral 
majoritarians). But perhaps with Kennedy’s death we have, in Cicero’s 
words, lost one dream of the res publica. Perhaps that mirror is shattered. 
We will not know until a president once again speaks that language and 
we either turn a deaf ear or hear and put on our civic robes to take on the 
public’s business. 

If Reagan and Kennedy are two sides of a dense civic coin whose 
rhetoric invited and invites us to inscribe, with them, a particular Ameri- 
can identity and constellation of meanings and purposes, Jimmy Carter 
falls haplessly outside such mutually constitutive speech acts. In trying to 
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figure out why, especially in light of the fact that Carter most openly cried 
out to us for a “personal” relationship and was least successful in achiev- 
ing it, it becomes clear that in Carter’s rhetoric nothing was “‘left over,” 
no surplus meaning was evoked. There was a penury about the man and 
his style, a minimalism that added up to less than the sum of its parts. 
Although mysterious at first, the Carter failure seems to me explicable on 
several grounds. In his first inaugural, Carter proclaimed the “great 
responsibility” of president one of staying “close to you,” being ‘‘worthy 
of you,’ and exemplifying “what you are.’ This was his first of many 
mistakes—not strategic errors but rhetorical illiteracy, an inability to 
“see” who he was in relation to us and what we might then “‘hear”’ when 
he spoke to us. 

A penury of meaning, an impoverishment of purpose was conveyed 
even when Carter aimed to call us to national sacrifice and determination. 
In his address on “Energy and National Goals,’ 15 July 1979, Carter told 
us we were losing faith, on the wane, suffering from a diminution of 
national will. We weren’t facing up to stark realities. We “‘the people” had 
become “the problem.’ In two short years ‘‘we’’ had gone from being 
honest, decent, open, fair, and compassionate people (the inaugural) to 
wastrels who overspent, victims of a malaise and loss of faith, individuals 
in the grip of a crisis of spirit who needed, if not discipline and punishment, 
then therapy. A peculiar mental health residue clung to Carter’s words.*° 
The mirror Jimmy Carter held up to us in 1979 was one we did not 
mirror back for to do so meant we had to acquiesce in his definition of us 
as people of little faith, lacking in confidence, alienated—and here was 
the crux—from him. This pained him because he was “not isolated” 
from us; our malaise was his own. He pleaded with us to come back into 
the fold, into the relationship of unity with him. But he, the chiding 
father, held us at arm’s length: we were bad, misbehaving children. We 
had not lived ‘“‘within our means.” We had gone too heavily into debt. We 
had stopped saving. He used the word discipline no less than nine times 
and sacrifice was another favorite term; discourage, pain, strong medicine, 
bitter tasting, and stern measures were others. It was clear Jimmy Carter 
didn’t love us anymore and we responded in kind with a petulance that 
was no doubt unfair (given his record) but that he himself had created 
(given his rhetoric). 


What All This Adds Up to, or Subtracts from .. . 


Our presidents are our foremost rhetors, primus inter pares among civic 
interlocutors. That they can speak and we listen does not mean, pace the 
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traffickers in tales of seduction, manipulation, and false consciousness, 
that we are inert and they active. It does mean that we are engaged with 
and in a wonderfully and frustratingly complex series of speech-acts that 
not only implicate us, or require us, but of which we are in an important 
if elusive way co-authors. We respond immediately but we react as well 
over time, offering up surplus meaning or witholding it, determining 
whether and how we shall respond as we hear our own words of civic and 
individual potency activated by a pervasive presence whom we invite 
among us, or consign to silence, by a click of the on/off switch. If we don’t 
like what we see or hear, blaming presidential rhetorical trickery is the 
easy, indeed the feckless, response. We must look into the mirror our- 
selves and ask who “‘we” are that such a relationship with us is invited, or 
required, by he who is most preeminent among us as a rhetorical actor. 
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Phonograms and Delivery: The Poetics of Voice 
Michel Beaujour 


We embalm our speech, like a mummy, to make it eternal. For one has to last a little longer 
than one’s voice; one has to inscribe it somewhere, with the trick of writing. 

How do we pay for this inscription? What do we give up? What do we win?—Roland 
Barthes, Le Grain de la voix 


The poetics of literate cultures adopt one of two antithetical attitudes 
toward the relationships of voice to writing. In the first, voice, absent by 
definition from any script, nevertheless remains an essential, though virtual, 
presence in the literary text. This view predominates in Western poetics. 
The opposite attitude, seemingly prevalent in Chinese poetics, dissociates 
the written text from voice and locates presence, if any is claimed, in the 
graphic signifier as such. The West, of course, uses “‘phonetic” alphabets, 
while China writes in ‘“‘ideograms.” 

So widely held in the West that to most of us it is a truism, the first 
attitude, which one might call phonogrammatic, was presumably inher- 
ited from earlier, semiliterate periods when the dictation and oral perfor- 
mance of prose were practices as widespread as the singing or chanting of 
poetry. The phonation that used to attend the encoding and decoding of 
texts seems to reverberate still along our consecutive lines of written 
signs. And even nowadays, silent writing and reading are often accompa- 
nied by speaking under one’s breath. The illusion of a latent presence of 
voice in writing, which, like the “referential illusion” denounced by Michael 
Riffaterre, can be set aside only through a deliberate epoche, has been 
sustained by the so-called phonetic character of our alphabets and abet- 
ted by such immemorial classroom practices as reading aloud, memoriza- 
tion, and the recitation of literary texts. 

Within this pragmatic context, the graphic signs inscribed on the 
page amount to a score for voice, a sequence of frozen sounds patiently 
awaiting the living mouth that would thaw them out and confer upon 
them an ephemeral animation. In a successful decoding of written words, 
the reader’s speech organs, his whole body, become inhabited, possessed 
by the voice of the ‘‘person’” who originally spoke into or rather through 
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the text. Such a “‘person” is often understood to be none other than the 
“author” himself, speaking in his own name, and in his own voice; but it 
may also be the voice of a fictional character in an epic, a novel, or a 
drama. No matter which: this virtual voice needs a body. A competent 
reader will make it present and bring it to life. 

This belief is bound up with our culture’s ancient and durable appre- 
ciation of epic declamations, dramatic performances, and all sorts of 
oratory. Latterly, the hegemony of the novel, with its preferences for 
“rounded characters” endowed with individual “‘voices” has reinforced 
our illusion, as did the evolution of modern poetry toward a predomi- 
nantly lyrical and rhetorical insistence upon “‘self-expression,’ which gave 
rise to the idea that a poet’s work somehow matches the physical charac- 
teristics of his voice. The contemporary multiplication of specialized and 
individual poetics has sometimes challenged but hardly overturned the 
phonogrammatic conception of writing. On the contrary, the advent of 
audiovisual media has further reduced writing to a transitive representa- 
tion of voice in absentia, while the devices for recording sounds and 
combining them with lifelike, visual images strengthened the old illusion 
of unmediated presence. 

There have been few sustained critiques of the phonogrammatic con- 
sensus within our culture. Perhaps the most forceful one came about in 
the Renaissance when “hieroglyphics,’ imprese, and emblems were pro- 
moted to a position of ontological superiority over speech for the purpose 
of conveying transcendent wisdom and hermetic revelations whose value 
resided precisely in their exceeding the limitations of grammatical dis- 
course and phonetic signs. The cult of icones symbolicae’ in Neoplatonic 
humanist circles reveals an overwhelming impatience with the linearity of 
alphabetical writing and a yearning for the timeless illumination suppos- 
edly provided by the silent meditation of conceptual images (analogous to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs as they were then erroneously understood to 
signify), or signs combining pictures and cryptic verbal mottos, such as 
the impresa and the emblem. These ideograms, whether they were found 
on ancient monuments or inscribed by modern wisdom, short-circuited, 
at least in principle, ordinary phonogrammatic signifiers. They invited 
infinite glossing: one could talk about them, but one was unable to read 
them aloud. Alien to voice and transcending time, these signs were the 
instant language of intuition rather than the slow discourse of the word.” 
It appears, then, that the illusion of voice-presence in alphabetical writing 
may be reversed into its symmetrical mirror image: the illusion of a non- 
discursive access to ideas through ideograms. 

Thus, the European quest for a “philosophical language.” It took 
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place in the wake of an earlier “‘cabbalistic’” speculation and under the 
influence of extremely persistent misconceptions about Chinese characters, 
which were thought to represent things and ideas instead of speech and, a 
fortiori, voice. Some of the best philosophical minds of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries devoted their efforts to the creation of a rational 
and universal language that would be made up of nonphonetic, “real 
characters.” According to Comenius, one of their advocates, the real 
characters would lead to “the discovery not only of language, but of 
thought, and, what is more, of the truth of things themselves at the same 
time.’ Real characters would enable thinkers to tear away such veils 
separating reality from understanding as ordinary language itself and the 
linguistically induced warping of thought processes. One could also expect 
other benefits from the substitution of a characteristica universalis for 
phonogrammatic writing, burdened as it was with the vagaries of individ- 
ual tongues and with the constant shuttling between sight and hearing or 
between manual gestures and the organs of speech. “This character,” 
wrote Dalgarno, an English proponant of the new writing, “‘shall be a 
ready way, and a singular means, to convey knowledge to deaf and dumb 
people’? A real character, then, would purge writing of the aural/oral 
residue that feeds the illusion of presence, at least among those who enjoy 
a sense of hearing. But these characters, rooted in a logic of classification, 
and thus better able to symbolize stable taxis than process or semantic 
ambiguity, could not readily serve as a medium for poetry according to 
any of the Western poetics available at the time. 

The failures of Western “‘characters” notwithstanding, the myths of 
Chinese ideogrammatism have been reinvigorated whenever Western 
poeticians, dissatisfied with the phonocentric and discursive constraints 
of poetry, would attempt to present things or ideas directly and focus on 
the graphic medium itself. Ernest Fenollosa was well aware of Western 
poetry’s dominant features when, about to propose the “Chinese written 
character” as an alternative for poetry, he asked the following question: 


In what sense can verse, written in terms of visible hieroglyphs, be 
reckoned true poetry? It might seem that poetry, which like music is a 
time art, weaving its unities out of successive impressions of sound, 
could with difficulty assimilate a verbal medium consisting largely of 
semi-pictorial appeals to the eye.” 


Fenollosa’s dilemma, then, was to retain the “‘fundamental reality of time” 
of “true poetry,” that is, the phonogrammatic and mimetic essence of 
Western poetry, while doing away with the slow successiveness of pho- 
netic writing. This would seem to be an insoluble aporia, unless one can 
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show that the Chinese character is not what it appears to be, i.e., a static, 
unvoiced picture. Fortunately, according to Fenollosa, the Chinese charac- 
ter is synthetic and Chinese poetry “‘speaks at once [note the metaphor] 
with the vividness of painting, and with the mobility of sounds?’ But 
sounds must be taken in a figurative sense, with the emphasis on mobility, 
the speed of sound, rather than in the literal sense of a vocal residue in the 
grapheme. To Fenollosa, the Chinese “pictograms” are not only represen- 
tations of things, but also of processes: ‘“‘a large number of primitive 
Chinese characters, even the so-called radicals, are shorthand pictures of 
actions or processes.” Thus they lend themselves to the writing of a 
mimetic poetry, in the Aristotelian sense, where action shrinks to the 
microcosmic dimensions of the written character. 

The Chinese ideogram, a vivid picture capable of encoding process, 
etymology, and metaphor, does all the things the best of Western poetry 
used to do, such as narrating, storing the memory of language, and 
playing with tropes. And it does them more economically and faster 
because it is not impeded by the subjective baggage and slow discursive- 
ness that characterize the alphabetical renditions of narrative speech.® 
But how is one to acclimatize this miraculous medium in a Western 
language such as English? In the conclusion of Fenollosa’s essay are found 
a couple of vivid visual similes and a cryptic Poundian injunction: 


If we attempt to follow [Chinese poetry] in English we must use 
words highly charged, words whose vital suggestion shall interplay 
as nature interplays. Sentences must be like the mingling of the fringes 
of feathered banners, or the colors of many flowers blended.’ 


This cursory synthesis of Imagism, Vorticism, and fin-de-siécle aestheti- 
cism falls rather short of an ideogrammatic poetics. It merely emphasizes 
visual suggestiveness, thus avoiding the difficulties attendant on any radi- 
cal rejection of the phonogrammatic medium. In a belated and anticlimatic 
“terminal note” to Fenollosa’s essay, Pound reverted to the phonetic model, 
which he had consistently upheld in other programmatic statements and 
in his poetic practice: “Whatever a few of us learned from Fenollosa 
twenty years ago, the whole Occident is still in crass ignorance of the 
Chinese art of verbal sonority. | now doubt that it was inferior to 
the Greek.” This is tantamount to an about-face, a projection of the 
phonocentrism of Western poetics onto Chinese poetry and a negation of 
the utopia of ideogrammatism as a voiceless, visual poiesis transcending 
individual tongues and voices.'° 

The ideogram, however, even if it could not be literally translated to 
alphabetical writing, retained its attractiveness for those who sought an 
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alternative to phonocentrism. Witness this 1958 manifesto of the Brazil- 
ian group that calls itself, in homage to Pound, Noigandres: 


Concrete Poetry: product of a critical evolution of forms. Assuming 
that the historical cycle of verse (as formal-rhythmical unit) is closed, 
concrete poetry begins by being aware of graphic space as structural 
agent. Qualified space: space-time structure instead of mere linear- 
temporistical development. Hence the importance of ideogram con- 
cept, either in its general sense of spatial or visual syntax, or in its 
special sense (Fenollosa/Pound) of method of composition based on 
a direct-analogical, not logical-discursive—juxtaposition of elements. 
“Il faut que notre intelligence s’habitue 4 comprendre synthético- 
idéographiquement au lieu de analytico-discursivement” (Apollinaire). 


Eisenstein: ideogram and montage?”"! 


Before analyzing this phonogrammatic “‘meta-ideogram,” let us read 
another definition of concrete poetry proposed in 1965 by the German 
writer Max Bense: 


This is a kind of poetry which produces neither the semantic nor the 
aesthetic sense of its elements, words for example, through the tradi- 
tional formation of linear and grammatically ordered contents, but 
which insists upon visual and surface connectives. '* 


These two definitions of concrete poetry differ markedly, especially in 
their respective treatment of meaning as opposed to semiosis, since 
Noigandres emphasizes the speedy communication of ideas through the 
quasi-ideogrammatic medium, while Bense underplays meaning and sub- 
ordinates it to visual activity. Nevertheless, they concur in their dismissal 
of logos, understood as a unidirectional, linear, analytical, and grammati- 
cal procedure: discourse subservient to the conditions and constraints of 
speech and therefore of voice. At least in principle, the preferred model is 
spatial, multidirectional, synthetic, analogical—the very opposite of the 
Western phonogrammatic text. As a result, new and different connections 
must arise between the typographical graphemes. The strategies produc- 
ing such visual configurations can be called writing only in a figurative 
sense, while the multidirectional scanning taking place during the deci- 
pherment of the text does not exactly amount to reading, in any common 
acceptation of the word. Such texts may be writerly, they are not readable, 
if this term implies at least a virtual possibility of voicing. The theory of 
concrete poetry, then, appears close—again, in principle—to that of 
Chinese poetics, if we accept the views of Pierre Ryckmans, a reputed Bel- 
gian sinologist, who wrote that in China “the aesthetic principles and the 
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devices of poetry are pictorial; the aesthetic principles and the devices of 
painting pertain to poetics:’’’ Or take Francois Cheng’s conception, which 
pays scant attention to the phonetic aspect of so many Chinese characters: 


Independent of sound and invariable, forming a unit unto itself, each 
sign retains a chance of sovereignty and, thereby, of lasting. Thus, 
from its inception, a writing refused to be a mere medium for the 
spoken tongue: its development is a long struggle to insure its 
autonomy, as well as its freedom of combinations. From the beginning, 
there was a contradictory, dialectical relationship between the repre- 
senting of sounds and a straining toward bodily gesture. '* 


Does the Chinese character represent sound, or is it a painterly 
gesture? Is it a purely visual medium, or is it steeped in a residue of voice 
and sound? Is there a ghost in the machine? Such questions arise in a 
Western context, as do, through a critical reversal, the theory of concrete 
poetry and the ideology of a French avant-garde which no doubt influenced 
Cheng’s dialectical equivocation about the Chinese character. For a while 
Jacques Derrida’s challenge to the privileges of phone and his post- 
Heideggerian deconstruction of Western onto-theology became dominant 
ideologemes which, in turn, overdetermined attempts at defining and 
promoting textual writing. 

When the French Tel Quel group of the sixties, led by Philippe Sollers, 
promulgated a poetics rejecting expressivity, referentiality, and linearity, 
it characterized textual writing, critical and revolutionary in essence, as a 
practice of negativity. Sollers could thus extol “‘the definitively contradic- 
tory status of textual writing which is not a language; which, inside a 
tongue, transgresses that tongue and confers upon it the function of 
several tongues.’!° This led to a crisis of readability, consisting of a “leap” 
or “violent reaction’’'® which, specified in a psychological register, might 
be interpreted as the irruption of preconscious and preverbal material 
through the semiosis of writing. This deliberate disruption, like the visual 
strategies of concrete poetry, played havoc with the conventional requi- 
sites of readability. Within Western poetics, at any rate, there obtains a 
tight correlation between the linearity of the phonograms grouped into 
recognizable words and readability. The conditions necessary for the exer- 
cise of phonation, in addition to those governing intelligibility in terms of 
reference and argumentation, can be tampered with only to a limited 
degree. Any text that scrambles the generally accepted relationship between 
graphic signifiers and vocal rendition also violates the contract of reada- 
bility underwriting our literary institution and frustrates the most ingrained 
expectations of the reader. 
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It does not follow from this, however, that unreadable texts (and one 
can readily imagine several obstacles to readability) are ipso facto 
undecipherable. The paleographer, the epigraphist, the cryptographer, 
the graphologist, and the aficionado of avant-garde texts are all skilled at 
decoding and interpreting unreadable inscriptions. There are infinite 
degrees between those who move their lips while painfully perusing an 
administrative form and those who perceive paragrammatic or numero- 
logical configurations in poetic texts, between the guys who find most 
shit unreadable and the sophisticates who strive to keep the signified in 
abeyance. It is clear that the institutionalized relationships between sound 
and sense, voice and writing, cannot be taken for granted. That our 
avant-garde poetics should distantly echo the dissatisfaction with linear- 
phonogrammatic writing expressed by some of the most acute thinkers of 
earlier periods is a sign that the reign of phonocentrism is less absolute (as 
modern semiotics has abundantly shown) than would at first appear. The 
case may well be, in fact, that stridently phonocentric assertions, espe- 
cially in arguments about poetry, are primarily defensive gestures warding 
off a mounting opposition on the part of philosophers, poeticians, and 
linguists. 

Some recent linguists, building upon Hjelmslev’s technical distinc- 
tion between form and substance, have indeed challenged the supremacy 
of conventional phonetics and, without overturning the empirical observa- 
tion that the acquisition of the spoken language precedes that of written 
language, have reached the conclusion that “there is no necessity to con- 
sider the phonic substance as either primary or privileged in the definition 
of language.”!” It appears that /angue (in Saussure’s terminology) can be 
realized, in normal, schooled subjects, either as parole (speech) or as 
writing. Translation rules do obtain between spoken and written lan- 
guage but in highly literate subjects (who primarily concern us in a discus- 
sion of high poetics), each code enjoys a large measure of autonomy: 
“Oral language mediation is necessary for acquiring written manifesta- 
tion of language, but once a system of written language achieves a steady 
state of functioning, oral mediation is optional.’!® It follows that in the 
writing and reading of literary texts, oral mediation does not necessarily 
take place, unless of course one defines a literary text precisely as a kind 
of writing that, owing to formal features such as rhythm, meter, periodic 
structure, figures of words, and the like, compels the reader to “‘hear”’ a 
voice or to voice the words of the text under his breath. That this position 
is ideological, and held by those who see in any departure from the 
phonocentric ideal of literature a threat to culture and a sacrilege, may 
appear as we read Yvor Winters’s emotional defense of oral mediation: 
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The readers are numerous who hear nothing when they read silently 
and who are helpless in their efforts to read aloud: some of them 
have defective sensibilities; some have merely never been trained; 
some have been trained by one or another of our psychological educa- 
tionalists to read in this fashion in order that they may read more 
rapidly. That they can read more rapidly without hearing, I believe 
there is no doubt, especially if the matter with which they are dealing 
is trivial. The trouble is that the activity cannot properly be called 
reading. Such “readers” are barbarians; literature is closed to them, 
in spite of the fact they may think otherwise.'” 


If the literariness of literature, its valuable core, eludes the outsider 
or barbarian (who, etymologically, can’t even talk right), if phonation 
is the only access to the “‘inside,;’ then the abandonment of oral media- 
tion amounts to a fall into the ‘outside,’ the hurried triviality of mass 
communication. The superliteracy promoted by the “global method,’ by 
the advocates of speed-reading, as well as by avant-garde poets, is a 
portent of the demise of literature as we have known it since the advent of 
alphabetical writing: a repository of authoritative and exemplary voices, 
which must be reanimated by a sympathetic phonation.”° Literature as 
the self-awareness of a culture whose inner voice is made to speak in the 
present. 

Indeed, until very recently, voice implied presence, a spatial and 
temporal coincidence between a speaker and at least one hearer. If nobody 
else was to be seen and yet I heard a voice, then someone, presumably a 
human being, was speaking, singing, or muttering nearby, perhaps in the 
next room or behind a bush. Or else I was talking to myself. In the 
context of myth and poetry, in that of certain heightened mutual states, 
people would hearken to the voices of deities, angels, saints, the spirits of 
the dead. Even animals and inanimate things would be expected to speak 
under the proper circumstances. Although “hearing voices” remained an 
uncanny experience, it was not exclusively a pathological one. Witness 
Abraham, or Moses. “God called unto him out of the midst of a bush, 
and said: ‘Moses, Moses? And he said: ‘Here am I?”’?! Such a call could 
lead to a vocation. The Virgin Mary, Saint Augustine, and Joan of Arc are 
some of those who responded to a call coming out of thin air or spoken 
by an “apparition,” A person might also be possessed by a supernatural 
being, who would substitute its own voice for that of its human medium. 
Voice manifested presence. A voice-event was an epiphany. Even simulation, 
the actor’s, for instance, or that of the rhapsodist and the ventriloquist, 
indicated that someone was sufficiently present to confer presence upon a 
fictitious, alien voice. 
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Unfortunately, singular voice-events could neither be stored nor 
repeated. The speech-act, reduced to its enic features, might be memorized, 
re-iterated, and transmitted, within the limits of individual and collective 
verbal memory. It could be written down. But it would never be the same, 
not only because of changes within the pragmatic situation, but mainly 
because another voice and, a fortiori, a graphic notation, imparted to it 
heterogeneous etic characteristics. Before the advent of recording devices, 
voice-events did not keep, did freeze, despite Rabelais’s wistful myth.” 
But literature has always known that it must sacrifice some measure of 
presence in order to be a memorable memory. It must fictionalize voice. 

Although our poetics have a phonocentric bias, they are uncon- 
cerned with individual voices. One might even venture to say that literature, 
oriented as it is toward generality, repeatability, exemplarity, and 
communicability, desirous as it is to rise above the present, stems from a 
deliberate sacrifice of individual voice. Literature, otherwise known as 
fiction, begins when the urgency of an actual voice, in the face-to-face 
presence of the present, is replaced by a fictitious one, speaking “‘as if.” In 
predominantly oral cultures, the onset of a poetic or narrative speech-act 
is signaled by a coded event or verbal formula, thus creating a conven- 
tional context. The speaker assumes a formalized delivery, breaks into 
chant or song. Literatures have developed many textual, paratextual, and 
pragmatic markers to indicate the beginning and ending of fictitious texts 
or of their oral performance. 

This explains why oratory enjoys such an ambivalent reputation. For 
even when it is bracketed by institutional contexts (the courtroom, the 
assembly, and so forth), persuasion takes place in the present; it depends 
upon an actual voice and an actual audience, both engaged in some 
business of real life. It is an art that often affects not to be artful in order 
to achieve greater efficiency. Since it is not fictitious, at least in principle, 
oratory resorts to what Aristotle called ethos, the credence accorded a 
manifestly honorable speaker, speaking in his own name and voice. The 
audience, moved by the urgent presence of a nonfictitious voice speaking 
in a framed but unliterary context, may be led to make real-life decisions 
by the same artful lies that are acceptable, indeed desirable, components 
of the literary speech-act, precisely because the latter is marked off as 
fictitious by framing devices. The emotions aroused by eloquence are 
pragmatic and spill into real life, while in the conventional context of 
literature, the passions, emotions, and dispositions to action prompted by 
the mythos are also discharged and appeased within the conventional 
context of the poetic event. On the other hand, persuasion is self-effacing: 
if it draws attention to itself and becomes spectacular, if it strives to 
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outlast the unique event of its performance, then it approaches the status 
of fiction and may detach itself from the body and voice of the orator, 
which guarantees its practical efficacy. Such oratory, whether it be epideic- 
tic or not, becomes a durable, aesthetic object and a pedagogical tool: it 
meets the conditions of literature. Hence the close and problematic rela- 
tionship obtaining in the West between Rhetoric and Poetics, although 
the latter deals with fictitious speech-acts and the former with the means 
of persuasion in real-life situations: in practice there is much overlap 
between the two modes, which must therefore be considered together in 
any examination of the status of voice in Western poetics. 

We are now able to understand why Western poetics and rhetoric 
deal with voice in the context of performance and delivery. Poetry, as we 
have seen, does not encode actual, empirical voices, while persuasion is 
wedded, in principle, to one eponymous voice, that of the orator himself, 
or else it becomes literature. Yet, owing to our phonocentric bias, the 
rather ancillary and technical matter of delivery has remained crucial, 
since representation (dramatic or otherwise) amounts to a conferral of 
presence upon the dead letter of the text, thus creating the illusion of an 
authorial voice or that of lifelike characters. Histrionics is that part of the 
interpreter’s art which concerns his actual presence in front of an audience, 
when he pretends to be who he is not (in this respect, the orator may be 
said to impersonate a persuasive version of himself): voice plays a major 
role in delivery. As the unknown author of Ad Herennium put it: “Delivery, 
then, includes Voice Quality (vocis figuram) and Physical Movement 
(corporis motum).’ But when he goes on to say that ‘“‘Voice Quality has a 
certain character of its own, acquired by method and application. It has 
three aspects: Volume, Stability, and Flexibility,’*? we immediately realize 
that, beyond natural talent, the rhetorical textbook pays little attention to 
the individuality of voice or, to put it differently, we understand that the 
orator (the actor, the singer, the rhapsodist) must sacrifice detrimental 
vocal features in order to master the art of delivery. Art makes its own 
selection among the idiosyncrasies presented by natural voices; it retains 
and classifies those it deems beautiful and efficient according to conven- 
tional criteria.2* The choice effected by artistic convention comes in addi- 
tion to that already performed by the phonological system of the lan- 
guage in question and, in the case of singing, the musical system of the 
culture. 

Descriptive and orthophonic, the taxonomies of ancient rhetors and 
modern voice-trainers are primarily pragmatic or aesthetic, and in this 
they concur with the informal ways of talking about voice qualities in 
European culture. For our culture, which was enthralled by the Voice and 
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Breath of God creating the world and speaking to the Chosen, and which 
in its pagan phase had been guided by divine oracles, is singularly unimagi- 
native in its conception of the ordinary, mortal human voice. It is as if 
voice were of compelling interest to us, worthy of sustained speculation, 
only insofar as it can be attributed to a transcendent, immortal source, 
God, or Logos, so that we might forever deplore its withdrawal or adore 
its mystery, while in the empirical and anthropological sphere, voice 
remains a bunch of predicates, a sign of character, a mark of status, or a 
symptom of subjective states. Voice has no function in the relationship 
between macrocosm and microcosm; it is not intrinsically, substantially 
(as opposed to figuratively) related to the elements, the humors, or to 
nature in general. It is a stranger to any semiotic web of correspondences 
joining nature to culture. When all is said and done, voice turns out to be 
simply a more or less efficient, flexible, poignant, seductive vehicle for 
meaning and emotion. 

Some other cultures see things differently. For the Dogon of Mali, mi, 
a word which denotes all the sound aspects of speech, is the body of 
speech.*° Like the human body itself, it is made up of a combination of 
the four elements. The voice also contains a variable proportion of the 
essential “‘oil of the heart” whose relative quantity determines emotional 
states. Voice is sexed: not only are there men’s voices and women’s voices, 
but the voices pertaining to either gender contain, to varying degrees, 
elements of the other one. In Dogon culture aspects of voice correspond 
to the eight human spiritual and animal principles (kikinu), which in turn 
play their part, singly or in combination, within the various semiotic 
systems making up what one might call Dogon biology, physiology, 
psychology, and ethics. All these principles, through a complex system of 
correspondences, have a role in the Dogon theory and mythology of 
language, as well as in Dogon poetics, which is, of course, the poetics of 
unwritten speech-events, distributed in various genres or social practices. 

This thumbnail ethnographic sketch merely serves to point out the 
gulf separating one prescribal culture from our own, where, seemingly, 
the ancient habit of literacy has relegated voice to the status of a disem- 
bodied medium or a mere synecdoche for the presence of a living person. 
It therefore plays a tiny part in our poetics, although this exiguity is 
sometimes belied or negated by our culture’s nostalgia for presence. This 
sense of bereavement can be modulated in many registers. Thus Walter J. 
Ong, whose anthropology contrasts the characteristics of ‘“‘aural-oral 
man” with those of “visual man” produced by the prevalence of script 
and typography, may still exclaim, in a Christian mode: 
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Though serviceable and enriching beyond all measure, nevertheless, 
by comparison with the oral medium, writing and print are perma- 
nently decadent. However vaguely, they entail some special threat of 
death. “The letter kills, but the spirit gives life’ (II Cor. 3:6). The 
spirit (Latin, spiritus), we remember, meant the breath, the vehicle of 
the living word in time.*° 


Jacques Derrida, on the other hand, after having announced the closure 
of metaphysics, the end of the history of Western metaphysics as “the 
absolute will-to-hear-oneself-speaking,’ and asserted that “‘a voice with- 
out difference, a voice without writing is at once absolutely alive and 
absolutely dead;’ assumes an open-minded, courageous stance as he calls 
for “unheard of thoughts.” These thoughts, alas, must ““seek themselves 
through the memory of old signs”: this appears to be a funereal task, 
which sustains itself through the heroic refusal of old comforts and the 
endless attempt to deconstruct ancient certainties.”” We are left to wander 
forth in a brave new world that exactly duplicates the old one, except that 
it has become a landscape of insubstantial signs, a labyrinth of delusions. 
This is a world of writing, our own, where no voice sings. What did we 
give up? What do we win? What price the inscription? 

Voice was given up in order to gain permanence, repeatability, 
generality, and all the other not so inconsiderable benefits of alphabetical 
writing, which, unfortunately, nurtured the delusion that no price has to 
be paid, since phonetic writing preserved voice and presence, if only in an 
attenuated fashion. The Chinese perhaps got a better deal when they 
chose—if they really did—to sever voice altogether from writing. However, 
our own choice is still with us, and the attempts which, through the 
centuries, have been made to undo it mainly show the extent to which our 
arts of language are welded to voice. For Western poetics, the severed 
head of Orpheus keeps on drifting toward the sea. 
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1 See E. H. Gombrich, Symbolic Images: Studies in the Art of the Renaissance II 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985), pp. 123-91. 
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